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In the year 1881 there appeared in Chicago an anony- 
mous satire entitled, '^The Student's Dream/' My aim 
was to show that the most general terms of existence, 
namely: space, time, matter, and force, can be resolved 
into motion. Four years later '^The Beligion of Phil- 
osophy,'* or 'The Unification of Knowledge'' was pub- 
lished in New York and London, in order more fully 
to prove the same thesis. To this one aim many studi- 
ous years have since been directed, resulting in the pres- 
ent revision of the above mentioned work, in which I 
have endeavored to show that motion is the ultimate 
reality, 
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INTEODUCTION 



In the following pages the chief systems of ancient 
and modem thought are compared^ the object being to 
measure the approach of each system to the goal of 
philosophy which is the demonstration of the unity of 
all things. The most difficult unity to explain is that of 
mind and matter. Prior to the discovery of evolution 
this explanation was generally considered impossible^ 
but now the problem can be dealt with scientifically. If 
by reducing the intellectual and the physical to a 
single principle, the various schemes of philosophy are 
rendered more intelligible, those who believe that metar 
physical speculation leads only to mystery may again 
take heart. 

This attempt to simplify the problem of being would 
be of wide interest were it more generally under- 
stood that philosophy is not only a last analysis, but a 
commanding synthesis; that its purpose is not alone 
to resolve the most general terms of existence into a 
single principle, but to reveal the harmonies of life and 
the universe as the most direct way of increasing hu- 
man happiness. 

The discovery that all the sciences spring from a 
centre of reality reminds us that unity was the ideal 
of the ancient Greeks. Their art and letters proclaim 
a knowledge of natural proportion, or an appreciation 
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of the law of unity in variety. This sublime intui- 
tion enabled them to perceive that the powers of the 
intellect and the ideals of righteousness move in unison 
with nature. They reasoned with singular power con- 
cerning general principles, for they saw that the true 
and the good are evolved from nature, while their sense 
of proportion crowned their knowledge with beauty. 

All thoughtful persons classify experiences, forming 
them into general views of life, perceiving more or less 
distinctly that all ideas centre in an ultimate relation. 
The trend of social progress is from indefinite to def- 
inite ideas; that is to say, from a supernatural to a 
natural theory of knowledge. Society will have reached 
its zenith when it realizes that thought is a development 
of feeling, and that both are evolutions of nature. 

Since there can be no reliable definition of truth or 
of right until knowledge is unified, we naturally look 
for this most important achievement to the universities, 
those centres of intelligence designed for the enlighten- 
ment of the world. But at the chief seats of learning, 
although investigations progress in many departments, 
there has been thus far a failure to co-ordinate the sci- 
ences. The cause of this lack of harmony among the 
various departments of research is not far to seek, for 
the prevalent philosophy, instead of reducing mind and 
nature to unity, maintains that the true and the good 
are not accounted for by physical laws. 

The aim of this book, therefore, is to demonstrate the 
fact that knowledge can be unified by co-ordinating the 
sciences, or, in other words, that the most general terms 
of existence can be reduced to a single principle. 

Ever since man has essayed to form definite ideas 
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of existence the problem of motion has occupied the 
highest place in his thoughts. The effort to solve this 
problem can be traced from the dawn of philosophy to 
the present day^ each age showing an advance toward 
the solution. 

Now every science builds its system upon an ultimate, 
which resolves itself at last into motion. Thus, mathe- 
matics is the study of motion, expressed in number 
and quantity, or in time and space ; physics is the study 
of force ; biology, the study of life ; psychology, of mind ; 
law, of justice ; and religion, of (Jod. It will be found 
upon investigation that all these terms have the same 
fundamental meaning, for they unite the subjective and 
the objective aspects of existence in motion. But, if it 
is necessary for each department of research to assimi- 
late all universal terms before the sciences can be co- 
ordinated, we shall wait indefinitely for this most needed 
reform. Let us for the present, therefore, consider only 
those terms which are generally conceded to be univer- 
sals, — ^namely space, time, matter, force and motion. 
To identify the last fact in each science with one or 
more of these principles is to unify knowledge, as the 
axiom holds true that things which are equal to the 
same thing are equal to one another. 

The advantage to be gained by co-ordinating the sci- 
ences is as yet scarcely appreciable. When it is demon- 
strated that one relation accounts for mental as well as 
for physical existence, each discovery will throw new 
light upon all preceding ones. For example, if the 
principles of existence and of devotion are one, it fol- 
lows that our most general ideas govern our religious 
beliefs, for the divine signifies the imiversal, or the most 
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general; that is to sav, deitj ia the order of natorey 
reached through generalizatioiL 

One of the characteristics of onr age is a reaction 
from skepticism or a demand for a justification of 
religious faith. To satisfy this greatest of human needs, 
we require a scientific theory of knowledge. In other 
termsy we need more than anything else, an explanation 
of the origin and development of general ideas. 

There can be no higher revelation than philosophy, 
for it discloses the interdependence of mind and nature. 
The deepest truths are appreciated not by reason alone, 
hut alHo by sympathy. As thought is a development of 
t'^'hiif:, philosophy is a refinement of religious senti- 

Tha highest use of philosophy is to strengthen religi- 
ouH faithy by giving to our devotional instincts the 
Mincftion of rcanon. Those who have never submitted 
tliprnwIvoH to the discipline of thought, or who have yet 
in employ the safeguards of investigation and verifica- 
fion witlj re/rard to their religious convictions, are apt 
to fUTept d(;votional symbols literally, mistaking them 
tor ihe true meaning of their faith. The devout mind 
lifiH nothing to fear from reason, smce it reveals no fate 
ilirtt iM not compensated by the peace of eternal and uni- 
vprnal truth. 

Ah above indicated, there can be no reliable defini- 
tion of the true and the pood until mind and matter 
II n* rc»«lticod to a single principle. Science, quite as 
iniii'h MM Higion, is rosponsiblo, therefore, for prevalent 
MiipiTMlitionH. So long ns the universities teach that in- 
fc«|||f/i»nc'c» unci sympathy are inscrutable, or that the 
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'.l^t so lone will rc*lic'ion yoi] it*«'ir in tuvnii^ry. tf ihtt^ 
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PART I 
THE PRE-EVOLUTIONARY PERIOD 



CHAPTER I 
Thb Dawn of Philosopht 



ThaUs — Anaximenea — Diogenes of ApoUonia — 
Anazimander — Pythagoras 



There is a general belief that our origin and 
destiny are wrapped in impenetrable m3rBtery. We do 
not realize that these questions can be solved by study- 
ing the nature of consciousness and of justice. The 
evolution of consciousness reveals the beginnings of life 
and the evolution of justice its purpose or end. 

Toward the close of the first period of Greek philos- 
ophy, Anaxagoras endeavored to correlate the spiritual 
and the corporeal, which is the present aim of psychol- 
ogy. A century earlier Solon laid the foundations of 
ethical science by proclaiming the interdependence of 
human and divine justice. Thus it is dear that the 
theories of the ancients were fraught with the deepest 
meaning. Their attempts to comprehend mind and 
nature brought them face to face with the very prob- 
lems occupying us today. 
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Nothing wiQ conduce more to the solution of 
proUems than a comprehension of the nature of lan- 
guage. The increase of definiteness in language 
marios the progress of humanity. The power of 
expression is the first fruit of social life. Thou^t is 
not a thing apart from language; the spirit of the race 
breathes in the words and sentences that have grown up 
to express the common life. ''Language/' says Ampfere, 
''b^gms with being a music, and ends by becoming an 
algebra." Reason and its expression develop together; 
they advance from the incoherent to the coherent, or 
from vague metaphor to definite comparisons. Reason 
is comparison, and its vehicle, language, is a system of 
metaphors, arising from the same source. 

In order to elucidate their theories Plato and Aristotle 
found it necessary to compare them with previous 
cognate thought. Almost all subsequent writers on 
metaphysics have followed this example ; in fact the only 
feasible method of metaphysical demonstration is the 
historical, because the principles of existence can be 
simplified only by reviewing the discussions by which 
they have been evolved. As Professor MahaSy r^ 
marks, ''Conclusions alone are remembered, but the 
process by which they are reached, the antecedent 
doubts, difficulties and failures, are a necessary part of 
the demonstration.^' 

Each metaphysical system portrays the growth of 
some individual representing a period of thought and 
IS modified by those changes of opinion which are 
incident to progress. Thought can be accurately de- 
lineated only when it is clear, but with such profound 
problems as are attempted by philosophers this ideal 
is seldom reached. The chief advantage of the hi»- 
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torieal method of demonstration is that of addressing 
eadi logical sect in the terminology of its chosen 
master, for ahnost every thoughtful person is attached 
to some form of dialectical art which he deems it his 
duty to support. It is true that an agreement as to 
the meaning of imiversals would remove this sectar- 
ianism from philosophy, but the great difficulty is that 
imiversal terms can be defined only by performing in 
advance an ultimate analysis. In the following review 
of philosophical systems, therefore, the endeavor will 
be made to measure the approach of each metaphysical 
school to that goal of thought known as a last analysis 
of existence. 

Although there is no doubt that Hellenic science and 
philosophy owe much to earlier nations, it is conceded 
that the Greeks founded the most accessible schools 
of ancient thought, and have transmitted to us the 
present types of ontological inquiry. For this reason 
Gredc philosophy assumes a peculiar interest, affording 
as it does a view of the development of the art of gener- 
alisation, the only means by which we are to gain a 
eompzehension of the origin and the destiny of man. 

THALES 

The eariiest Hellenic philosopher was Thales, bom at 
llDletus, a Greek Colony in Asia Minor, about 640 B. C. 
His mathematical and astronomical knowledge was 
acquired, according to Eudemus, in Phoenida and 
^Orpt. An evidence of this knowledge was his predic- 
tion of the solar eclipse 585 B. C. In common with 
many great thinkers of antiquity, Thales took part in 
public affairs. With the Greeks, wisdom meant famil- 
iarity with civil as well as with natural laws. It was on 
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Acoount of statesmanship, therefore, as well as of soieor 
tific acqiiirementB, that this philosopher was placed at 
the head of the seven wise men. 

Thales believed that water is the source of all things. 
In assuming that a substance is the most general of 
facts, or the ultimate reality, the quest was begun 
which has since resulted in the discovery of evolu- 
tion. 

To the thoughtful Greek, m hundred years before our 
era, the universe was an infinity of unexplained and 
irreconcilable changes. The physical forces had not as 
yet been distinguished from the substances manifesting 
them. To the mind of Thales, matter and its attributes 
were one. How significant it is that the highest enli^t- 
enment has finaUy coincided with this earliest of intui- 
tions. It is now well known that matter and force are 
indistinguishable one from the other. Some modem 
physicists, however, are so much impressed with the 
distinctions made between the physical forces and 
the substances manifesting them, that they unfortunately 
consider the separation as absolute. They neglect to 
restore to phenomena that fundamental unity which liie 
ancients perceived intuitively. 

It is dfficult for us to redize the darkness that eiH 
shrouded all natiu^ at the time of Thales, and yet, fay 
assuming the identity of matter and force, the eariieak 
Greek thinkers came near to that universal unity wbidh 
has so long escaped us. How often has it fajq^woad 
that the last word of science has come to the mxpgoit of 
primitive theory. 

The method of mental procedme is constanti Ihoiii^*^ 
establishes its base line, triangulating He advaiMi 
toward a universal prindple, or towaid ihst mo ' 
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general fact by which all others may be explained. 
ThaleSy the founder of the line of ancient physicists 
known as the Ionian school^ was the first among the 
Greeks to seek in nature a primal cause. In fiixing upon 
a physical antecedent of all that he saw about him, his 
induction was far greater than would at first appear. 
It was during his time that a spirit of investigation 
first appeared among the Greeks. Hitherto men had 
contented themselves with the familiar aspects of 
thing?, remanding all obscure phenomena to the realm 
of superstition. 

The choice of water as the ultimate or formative 
principle was the result of extended observation and 
thought. Even at that epoch, to the investigator of 
nature^ the omnipresence of moisture was manifest 
Moisture abounded in animals and plants, on the earth 
and in the sky, and by it seeds were apparently nour- 
ished. To the presence of water all life seemed due. 
Nor did this first attempt to discover the ultimate princi- 
ple of nature escape the prevailing influence of myths, as 
indicated by the tradition that the earth floated upon 
the waters. To Thales, therefore, the evolution of seed 
germs, vivified by moistxure, seemed to account for the 
universe. 

ANAXIMENES 

Anaximenes, who was bom in the same Greek Colony 
as Thales, about 588 B. C, agreed fundamentally with 
his predecessor. Rejecting water as the first cause, he 
ooncdved air to be life. To him, air appeared to be 
infinite, and in its piu'e state invisible, and he, therefore, 
r^arded it as the origin of all things. He maintained 
that only through its qualities, heat, cold, moistiu^ and 
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motion, could it be kziowzL To its eternal motion he 
attributed all change. Reasoning that motion is the 
only agency manifested in the transformations of nature, 
he concluded that the condssacion of air had produced 
the earth, ^riiich was fiat and supported by air. He 
believed that all the heavenly bodies were also flati 
although he saw that the moon shone by the sun's 
light. 

Going a step farther than Thales, Anaximenes deduced 
general, from individual life. He viewed the cosmos as 
a living organism. The profimdity of his thought k 
attested by his attempt to evolve oonsdousnesB fom 
nature. 

DIOGEKES OF APOLLONIA 

About a century later, Diogenes* of Apollonia (B. CL 
440), offered another theory of the universe. FoUowing 
the suggestion of Anaximenes, Diogenes reasoned that 
lur is the origin of all thing3, but, giving it a deepei 
significance, compared it to the soul. This identifieatioii 
of physical and psychical eneigy has strong support 
from the recent investigations of German bioIo^stB io 
cellular psychology. Diogenes believed that omvenal 
eneigy accounts for mind as well as for matter. He 
defended the monism of Anaximenes against the doe- 
trine of Anazagoras, who held to a world ordering q^iriL 

According to Thales, the primary substance was man 
than moisture; it was water endowed with vital enemf. 
To Diogenes air was more than atmosphere; it was fliii 
tenuous force which we now call ether, sndi as Ug^ 
and radiant heat — ^ihe soul of natnre. 

Diogenes conceived intdligenoe as a form of oil* 



^ Not DiogeMB the Qsraia 



m^ 
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versal energy. "Wthout reason," he said, "it would 
be impossible for it to be so ordered that one should find 
the proportion of all things, of winter and summer, 
night and day, rain and fair weather, ordered in the best 
possible manner."* 

Thus to Diogenes ether and intelligence meant the 
same thing, because to him both seemed to represent the 
order of nature. "That which has knowledge is what 
men call air. By it all things are governed and regulated, 
and so it seems to me its use is to pervade all and to be 
in all, and there is nothing which has not some share in 
it."t ^e belief of Diogenes that intelligence is a mani- 
festation of the order of nature is now generally con- 
ceded to be the most advanced theory of mind, far 
nearer the truth than the Kantian idea that mind ac- 
counts for the order of nature. 

ANAXIMANDER 

Thus the ancient physicists, Thales, Anaximenes 
and Diogenes, endeavored to explain the universe from a 
dynamical basis, citing respectively living water, air, 
and air-life, as the cause of all things. There was a con- 
temporary of Thales, however, who divined perhaps 
more clearly than the other lonians, the great truth that 
nature itself is ultimate or, in other words, the life or 
motion of the imiverse. Discussions concerning the 
meaning of matter, such as occur in the writings of Aris- 
totle, were unknown to these early Greeks, so that we 
have no choice but to admire the penetration of Anaxi- 
mander in taking a position in harmony with the most 
advanced modem theories of the cosmos. It is true 
that many teachers of physical science still afltoa that 

♦ Simpl. Phys. 1 . 4, 32-v. 

t Simpl. Phys. III., 5 and Diog. Laert. 112 
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inert matter is the final fact. To assume that at 
have absolute weight and extension is to beBev 
in absolute rest, whereas the best authorities now 
that substance, which is our symbol for rest, is itself i 
form of motion. 

Anaximander, who was bom about 610 B. C, ^'^"tflti^i 
that the infinite (rb drttpov) is the ultimate reality, 
principle, he said, "is the origin of all things." 

In thus recognizing a relation as the tdtimate 
alization, Anaximander rose above materialism, fcv h^^ 
intuitively perceived the interdependence of the dynaair 
cal and the statical aspects of existence. The relatiQii 
which he conceived as ultimate he called ihfinite in oidar,^ 
to express the endless evolutions of the world. Ha. 
reasoned that the primary cause must be infinite in order 
to suffice for the variety of phenomena. 

Although Aristotle long afterwards characterized this 
infinite as a multiplicity of primary elements, to the 
mind of Anaximander it was evidently an ever-produdng 
energy. 

It is alleged that among the earliest philosophical 
writings of the Greeks was a treatise by Anaximander 
upon the size and distance of the heavenly bodies. 
His introduction of the sun-dial and his invention of 
geographical maps place him among the pioneers of 
science. 

When Anaximander proclaimed that being is a rela- 
tion, he struck the ke3mote of philosophy, that is to say, 
he reached a generalization that all subsequent researdi 
has failed to overthrow. When it is remembered, how- 
ever, that the doctrines of Anaximander, as well as those 
of his contemporaries, had analogies in earlier philoso- 
phies, as will appear^ by reference to the Eg3a3tians, the 
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Hebrews, the Chaldeans and the Hindus, we realize how 
remote and how widespread are the origins of ontological 
inquiry. 

PYTHAGORAS 

Pythagoras, about the time of whose birth there is a 
dispute, opinions varying from 586 to 569 B. C, founded 
the first systematic school of thought. To him we owe 
the term philosopher, for it was in declaring himself a 
lover of wisdom that the word was coined. "A philoso- 
pher,'^ says P3rthagoras, "is one who seeks wisdom for 
its own sake.'"*" This great teacher maintained that 
thought is th&noblest exercise of man, because the im- 
provement of social conditions depends upon the pro- 
gress of science and religion. It never occurred to him 
that our discoveries in natural phenomena were any- 
thing less than divine revelations. His life was devoted 
to investigating the methods of the architect of the 
imiverse. This was the avowed aim of his secret 
society, the influence of which survived among the 
Greeks long after the death of its founder. 

Ancient accounts depict a spirit of exclusiveness as 
prevailing among early scientists. The general lack of 
education prevented all but a favored few from divining 
the secrets of nature. From remotest antiquity the 
profoundest suggestions of the cosmos have been held 
sacred. In order to guard these treasiu^ of knowledge 
from sacrilege, secret religious orders were inaugurated 
with elaborate ceremonies and a ritual. These pre- 
historic attempts to preserve and to develop the germs 
of knowledge still survive in the form of religious and 
masonic worship, all of which celebrate the early dis- 

♦ Iambi. Vita. pp. 6€ 59. 
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coveries of science^ the rapture of the dawn of knowledge. 
As the Psahnist says, ''The Heavens declare the glory of 
God and the firmament showeth His handiwork." 

The constitution of the Pythagoreans was probably 
derived from the religious orders of Egypt and of the 
Orient. It provided that initiation was to follow yean 
of probation devised as a test of character. So severe 
were these trials, chief among them the injunction of 
secrecy, that many novices surrendered in despair, 
"unworthy to enter the sanctuary of science." 

The motto of the Pythagoreans was: ''Not unto all 
should all be made known." Although the accounts of 
this fraternity are richly embellished with fable, we 
are not without reliable evidence concerning its teach- 
ings. As above indicated, the Pythagoreans appealed 
to the devotional instincts in behalf of better methods of 
government. The principles of harmony which they dis- 
cerned in nature they endeavored to apply to civil insti- 
tutions, just as in our time, we would identify right- 
eousness with the order of the universe. They taught 
that justice is the chief end of man and that its pre- 
cepts constitute the highest of religions. This sublime 
rationalism, however, did not save the founder of the 
sect from the charge of being a miracle worker, for then, 
as now, the populace attributed intimacy with the prin- 
ciples of existence to the favor of a personal deity.* 

The P3rthagoreans perceived that it is necessary to 
classify ultimate terms as a means of solving the prob- 
lem of being. Their co-ordinates, consisting of ten pain 
of antithetical terms, no doubt suggested to Aristotle 



* Iambi. Vita., pp. 68, 80, 226-228. Diog. Laert. Vm. 6.8. 
GeU. Noct. Att. j. 9. 
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Until the time of Socrates all knowledge of the Pythi^ 
goreans was in the fonn of tradition. We are told 
that these prehistoric scientists understood the ro- 
tation of the earth on its axis, and advanced a 
theory of atoms with a world-ordering spirit; and that 
they also advocated the doctrine of contraries, so highly 
developed in recent times by Hegel. 

The somewhat contemptuous attitude of Aristotle 
toward the m3rsteries of the Pythagoreans has been 
since imitated by many learned authorities, but it is now 
known that this secret religious association possessed 
a knowledge of natural proportion more profound than 
that enjoyed even at the present time. 

The wisdom religions from which descended the 
ancient m3rsteries inculcated principles of natural pro- 
portion. This ultimate analysis of form stands at the 
very threshold of the sciences. It is the law of unity in 
variety or the law of natural beauty, and was consciously 
exercised by ancient and medieval artists as the chief 
inspiration of their work.* When its universality is 
understood it will unite science and religion. 

"I undertake to prove," sa3rs Kepler in the preface of 
his great work, ''that God in creating the universe and 
arranging the order of the cosmos had in mind the five 
regular geometrical bodies known since the days of 
Pythagoras and Plato, and that He has fixed, according 
to their dimensions, the number of heavens, their pro- 
portions and the relation of their movements." Whether 
this quaint phraseology of Kepler was due in part to 
dread of the Inquisition, or wholly to the innate dis- 

* See address by Jay Hambidge before the Hellenic Society, 
London Athensum, November 15, 1902; also "Nature" of 
same date. 
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position to r^ard the powers of nature as divine, will 
perhaps never be known. The fact remains, however, 
that the highest conception of nature and of deity are 
the same, namely: the infinite and the eternal order of 
the cosmos expressed in proportion or beauty. 

In r^ard to their capacity for solving the problems of 
existence, the ancient Greeks were our peers. If intro- 
spection alone could have achieved the solution, we 
would have inherited it from them in the same perfection 
as that in which their art has reached us. Neither with 
ancients nor with modems has there been lack of intellec- 
tual acumen. The cause of the failure, thus far, to unify 
the principles of existence, is to be found in the arbi- 
trary restrictions placed upon our conception of 
knowledge. In its defepest sense, knowledge is life. 
Adequately to conceive the unity of mind and nature 
it is necessary to identify knowledge with life, and life 
with imiversal change, a generalization which the dis- 
covery of evolution has at last made possible. 

Although psychology and ethics are interdependent 
inquiries, they are still taught separately because the 
psychologist and the moralist have not as yet come to 
an agreement concerning the meaning of imiversals. 
The definition of universals, therefore, is the reform 
most needed in educational work, for there can be no 
real comprehension of the true or of the good until we 
have reduced mind and nature to proportion or beauty, 
or, in other words, until we have reduced those univer- 
sals known as the categories of thought, or the most 
general terms of existence to a single principle. 

The ancients were aware that deity represents a 
principle, not a person. The best thinkers of all ages 
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have perceived that we live, not under the tutelage of 
an individual, but in an empire of cause and effect. 

As will later appear, the trend of human progress is 
toward the identification of mental andph3rsical force, or 
toward the development of psychology from biology. 
Even without the aid of biological analysis, however, the 
ancients penetrated to the underlying principle of exist- 
ence, which is, that reality is more general than mind or 
language^ or that facts express themselves^ which is the 
same thing. The failure to interpret experiences aright 
is a want of harmony between the individual and his 
surroundings, a mal-adjustment of inner to outer re- 
lations. Knowledge is an organization of changes, 
expressing relations which have their terms in other 
changes, and so on to infinity. The deepest meaning of 
change is motion, that ultimate relation expressed in 
terms of time and space. In analyzing terrestrial 
phenomena to determine affinities or proportions, we 
compare one change with another, measuring them by 
a unit. In comparing the phenomena of the heavens, 
we enlarge the scale, but preserve the same method. In 
8tud3ring humanity to determine the principles of its 
development, we use the same method and the results 
are expressed in the same terms of force or motion. 

Philosophy has alwa3rs essayed to comprehend exist- 
ence. Forgetting that knowledge and life have neither 
beginning nor end, it has striven to look beyond them. 
Resolutely it has maintained this attitude, but in the 
meantime the distances it has approached, as through 
a mist, have become gradually filled with facts; for 
science has steadily enlarged the sphere of the known, 
until we now contemplate a field of experience wide 
enough to challenge the greatest efforts of the mlad* 
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An ooralated enthy or absolatdly indqieDdent in^^ 
oal IB a fietkm. Tboe are no nnrdated facte; no afaao- 
lute pewMa; no nnconditioiied bdng. ICnd and nature 
exp a m alike tbe principle of activity; the unireEBd fact 
of motion. Both the sinritual and the material are at 
last reeogniied as phiaioinena, that is to say, as rda- 
tions having for their terms other relations. 

T1uoii|^ioiit ancient and modem thou^t a an^ piir> 
pose can be recognised. Tlie aim has always been to le- 
dneediveimtytonnity,themanytotheone. Thisnmty 
is not a time or a jdace but a relation. To discover thii 
relation, whidi is the end of analjrns and the beginning 
of synthesiSy is to accom|4ish the object of phil- 
osophy. 

In a lxt)ad sense science is classified experience; 
symbols nev^ having been more than an attempt to 
represent experiences. As above indicated, the cfiffer- 
ence between the enli^tenment of the past and the 
prese nt is the degree of scientific development attained. 
Hie attempt to perf onn an ultimate analjrsis is as evi- 
dent with Thales and Pythagoras, as with Descartes, 
Spinoza and Kant They all stroTe to reduce diver- 
sity to unity, the many to the one. 

This final unity has been variously denominated rdar 
tion, troths fact, cause, principle, energy, force^ substance, 
matter^ beings reality and motion. In the paucity of 
their scientific acquirements, Thales thought that it was 
living water; Diogenes of ApoUonia, that it was living 
«r; and Anaximander, that it was tbe eternal motion of 
the infinite. Descartes believed it to be thought ex- 
pressed both as mind and as matter. Spinoza called it 
God. Kant found this iiltimate reality in reason alonOi 
and Hert)ert Spencer in the "Persistence of Force." 
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Wherever we turn, this relation confronts ns as an 
inseparable quality of our existence. It will be demon- 
strated that each science in its particular sphere of 
investigation postulates as ultimate, a principle having 
for its terms the subjective and the objective aspects of 
existence, known as time and space. As before men- 
tioned, mathematics calls this principle motion; phjrsics, 
force; biology, life; psychology, mind; grammar, the 
verb; law, justice; ethics, action; and religion, God. As 
will later appear all these terms have the same final 
meaning, for the last fact in each of the sciences dg- 
nifies the same thing as the verb, the symbol of action 
or being, and finds expression in terms of its aspects, 
time and space. 

The chief difficulty in the way of demonstrating 
the imiversality of motion is that of identif3ring matter 
and space as synonymous terms. Matter is the generali- 
zation of the statical aspect of phenomena. Space 
or extension is also the generalization of the statical 
aspect of phenomena. It will be found that whether 
considered subjectively or objectively these concep- 
tions are ultimately one. As is shown in the analysis 
of these conceptions by Herbert Spencer, the idea of 
matter and of space spring from our sense of resistance. 
The definitions of these relatively distinct terms when 
logically produced converge in motion. 

The effect upon philosophy of the identification 
of matter and space can hardly be over-estimated. 
The categories of thought, or the generally accepted uni- 
versals, are space, time, matter, force and motion. Some 
writers add cause, but it is now admitted that cause 
stands for merely one aspect of every phenomenon, the 
opposite being effect. Others, again, assume that oon-i 
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(fciousness is an ultimate reality, or an irreducible prin- 
ciple, but this error is met and set aside by Lewes and 
Haeckely who affiliate consciousness with vital activity. 

The identification of matter and space overcomes the 
difficulty of unif3ring the categories, because both sub- 
stance and extension are then recognized as forms of 
motion. Motion is the ultimate; time its subjective 
(internal), and space its objective (external) aspect. 
Otherwise expressed, time is motion, considered apart 
from space; space is motion, considered apart from time. 

Some scientists reject this ultimate analysis because 
they cannot conceive of '' motion without something 
to move," on the same principle that some religion- 
ists are imable to conceive God as the all, the divine 
principle, but insist that deity is a person which means a 
limited existence. They cannot understand that matter, 
space and infinity are terms having the same ulti- 
mate meaning. Never having analyzed our conception 
of matter and of space they fail to perceive their inter- 
dependence. They do not realize that the definitions 
of these relatively distinct terms converge in motion. 

Thus, after remaining separate throughout the history 
of thought, the categoric are at last correlated. The 
term infinite has no signification beyond that of space, 
which is the most convenient name for the statical 
aspect of motion. Co-existence, extension, and unlim- 
ited, are syiion3rms of space. On the other hand, the 
term absolute has no signification beyond that of time. 
Sequence, invariable Auction, and unconditioned, stand 
for the dynamical aspect of motion^ the most con- 
venient name for which is time. Thus it will be found 
that the categories of thought or the most general terms 
of existence can be reduced to a single principle. 



CHAPTERn 
The Pre-Socrahc Period 



XenophaneM — Parmenides — Zeno of Elea — HeradHuM 
Empedodea — DemocrUus — Anaxagaras 



Xenophanes was the first Greek philosopher to lend a 
devotional character to thought. His contention was 
that religious sentiment may be refined by hannoniang 
our ideas with nature, or by bringing belief into accord 
with experience. The theory of divine imity or, as he 
expressed it, "The Unity of all things" was the baas of 
his philosophy. Among the surviving fragments of his 
poem on nature is the dictum "God is the One." 

This great teacher was bom at Ck)lophon in Ionia early 
in the sixth centmy B. C, and was, therefore, a contem- 
porary of Solon and Croesus. During youth he was 
banished from his native city on account of imorthodox 
beliefs, and for the remainder of a long life wandered 
over Sicily and through the cities of lower Italy, teaching 
as poet and rhapsodist. At Elea, in Southern Italy, he 
founded the school afterward so renowned. 

Xenophanes opposed the superstitious beliefs of his 
time by advocating a pure monotheism in place of the 
worship of many gods. The theologians of the ancient 
Greeks were their poets and artists. This joyous race 
held in adoration the creations of genius. No people of 
antiquity united so great a desire for knowledge with 
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such enthusiasm for proportion or beauty. Occup3dng 
on the nuun land the path between Europe and Asia, 
and maintaining intercourse with all parts of the Archi- 
pdago, they led a life of singular activity and freedom. 
Untrammeled by dogmatic systems, and without a 
priesthood, they evolved a flexible but deeply natural 
theogony, and as an accompaniment an imrivaled 
philosophy. 

Almost all the devotional ideas of the Greeks were as- 
sociated with the Homeric and Hesiodic divinities. Xeno- 
phanes protested against the worship of these gods, for 
although not indififer^nt to the beauty of the great epics, 
he resented such characterizations of divine conduct. 
This view was shared by Plato, as can be seen by the 
second and third books of the ''Republic." Indeed, 
we are still admonished by the lines of Xenophanes: 

"Sadi things of the Gods are reported by Homer and Hesiod, 
As would be shame and abiding disgrace to any of mankind ; 
Fkomises broken and thefts, and the one decaying the other." 

The E3eatic8 conceived all phenomena as resolved 
into unity.* In the words of the founder of the school 
they worshipped the 

"One God of all things, divine and human, the greatest; 
Neither in body alike unto mortals, neither in spirit ; 
Without labor he ruleth all things by reason and in8ight."t 

Xenophanes considered that it was idolatrous to be- 
lieve in a multiplicity of ultimate elements just as much 
as in a multiplicity of gods. All laws, whether civil or 
natural, he regarded as forms of one imiversal relation, 
or, in other terms, he conceived the universe as governed, 
not by a person, but by principle, which is the highest 
ecmoeption of righteousness and power. 

* SimpL Arist., fol. 6. a. t Clems. Alex. , Strom. , V. 601 . C. 
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PARMENIDES 

Plato says more than once that Socrates, when a boy 
at Athens, came mider the influence of Pannenides. 
This renowned sage belonged to a powerful family of 
Elea. His early lif^ was wasted in dissipation. Not 
until his friends, Aminias and Diochaetes, persuaded 
him to join the P3rthagoreans did he embrace philosophy. 

Farmenides taught that to perceive truth we must 
rely on reason alone, trusting not to the senses, which 
lead to variable opinion. The division of perception 
into the elements of sentiency and thought at so early 
a period is of historic interest as foreshadowing the 
now familiar doctrine of innate ideas. 

like Xenophanes, Pannenides advocated the doctrine 
of the eternity and the infinity of God, which he conceived, 
not as a person, but as the ultimate reality. Being, he 
contended, fills space, while the fullness of all being is 
thought or mental force. Non-being can not be, 
because nothing can come of nothing. He regarded the 
senses as the cause of error, for, as he said, they reflect 
plurality and mutability, obliging us to follow many 
impressions, concealing the One, the divine truth in its 
reality. 

To Pannenides is ascribed a treatise entitled "Nature," 
divided into two principal parts. The first dealt with 
truth disclosed by the reason which he regarded as 
absolute. The second attempted to explain the differ- 
ence between facts disclosed by the reason and those 
reached through the senses. Here we have one of the 
earliest instances of formal idealism, or the theory of 
absolute ideas. This theory was afterward developed 
by Plato, and in modem times has been revived by the 
Transcendentalists. The question of the origin of ideas 
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or of the relation of sense to intelleot will receive atten- 
tion in the second division of the present work, which is 
devoted to psychology. 

Both Aristotle and Plato regarded Parmenides as the 
greatest of the Eleatic philosophers.* So wise and 
salutary did his code of laws prove to be that his fellow 
citizens yearly renewed a vow to abide by them. '^ 

Ck)nsidering how incomplete were their investigations 
of nature, the intuitions of the ancients were wonder- 
ful. So familiar to us are the disclosures of modem 
science that it is with difficulty that we realize how 
desolate the mind was when without them. Parmenides 
held that man originated in the lowest organic substance 
or in "terrestrial slime/' and that his development has 
been an evolution of nature. He contended and with 
justice, that thought is a form of physical organization. 
In his opinion the generation of the greatest activity 
or heat in the body was connected with the highest 
reason.t The modem scientific definition of mind, as 
"that part of the sensorium capable of the greatest 
moleciilar activity," is in accord with these intuitions. 

The chief tenet of Parmenides was that we should not 
trust the senses but must rely upon reason alone. This 
theory, afterward exaggerated by the idealistB of the 
Platonic school, did not prevent Parmenides from 
perceiving the organic nature of the intellect. He held 
that thought is composite, or made up of co-operating 
parts, reducible by analysis to the simplest organic 
reactions, a theory admirably expressed in his great 
dictum, "Such as to every man is the nature of his 
many jointed limbs, such also is the intelligence of each 
man; for it is the nature of limbs (organization) which 

^ Plat. Theai., page 183, Arist., Met, 1,5. t Diog. Laert. IX, 3. 4. 
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thinketh in men, both in one and all. . . . The 
highest d^ree of organization gives the highest degree 
of thought."* An advanced psychological theory as 
viewed even from this century. 

Farmenides explained the plurality of existence as a 
mere appearance. He agreed with Xenophanes that the 
unity of all phenomena, including mind, is a necessary 
inference from imiversal unity. 

The capital error of Farmenides was that he defined 
the ultimate reality as unmoved and unchanging; 
whereas being can be reduced by analysis to motion or 
change. 

ZENO OF ELEA 

Zeno,t who was the pupil and adopted son of Far- 
menides, did not essay such sublime heights as did his 
master, but by means of parodoxes, penetrated farther 
into the constitution of being. He silenced the critics 
of Farmenides by demonstrating the impossibility of 
reducing natiu^ to absolute number and quantity. 

There are two theories of the universe. One views 
existence as an ultimate duality, the other as an ulti- 
mate unity. The former is the theory that mind and 
matter are absolutely distinct, the latter postulates 
their unity. Ontology began by attempting to measure 
and count existence, which resulted in the discovery 
that number and quantity are merely other names for 
time and space, the opposite aspects of motion. 

To count is to establish relations of time or sequence. 
To measui^ is to establish relations of space or co-ex- 
istence. Number and quantity therefore are the sub- 
jective and the objective aspects of the ultimate reality 

or unity. 

* Arist., Met, III, 5. t Not Zeno the Stoic. 
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All theories of an ultimate duality can be reduced to 
the relative distinction between time and space, the 
subjective and the objective aspects of motion. 

Although inheriting social as well as political power, 
Zeno manifested early in life a disdain for rank and 
office, preferring the seclusion necessary to thought. 
Some accounts charge him with misanthropy, but it was 
the corruption in public office that repelled him. ''If the 
blame of my fellow-citizens," said he, ''did not cause me 
pain, their approbation would give me no pleasure." 

The death by torture of this patriot, for complicity in 
the conspiracy against the tyrant of Elea, is still held 
as among the highest examples of civic devotion. 

Zeno was the first of the Eleatics to write in prose and 
to employ dialogue as a method of instruction. Credited 
by Aristotle with the invention of dialectics, and classed 
among the Sophists on account of the subtlety of his 
arguments, he was esteemed the greatest of Pre-Socratic 
thinkers. Believing in the unity of mind and nature, he 
taught that all phenomena, whether spiritual or mate- 
rial, were forms of one ultimate relation. The data 
necessary to complete this generalization were lacking, 
but Zeno maintained it as a necessary conclusion, the 
contrary being inconceivable. Had he known that 
number and quantity are relative, he might have suc- 
cessfully combated the idea of an ultimate plurality 
of being. He postulated the infinite divisibility of 
space, but neglected the correlative theory of the 
infinite divisibility of time, afterward propounded by 
Aristotle. Time and space are alike infinitely divisi- 
ble because continuous. Through their continuity 
they can be recognized as aspects of motion. 

By means of his parodoxes Zeno supported the theory 
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of divine unity propounded by his master, Parmenidea. 
These famous paradoxes gave a powerful impetus to 
the discussion of the problem of motion. 

His argument agidnst the possibility of one body 
passing another in space, as presented in the imaginary 
race between Achilles and the tortoise, was imtil recent 
times considered imanswerable.* The difficulty of this 
problem arises from the neglect of the time consumed 
in the progress of the race. It is true that the initial 
space between the contestants can be indefinitely 
divided, but where is the time to be had for this endless 
process? Refusing to wait for infinite subdivisions of the 
intervening space the swifter of foot moves in triimiph 
past his opponent. 

Zeno believed that motion exists only in appearance. 
He contended that every object filling a space equal to 
its size is at any given moment at rest in that space, as 
an arrow flying through the air is at each moment at 
rest in each successive space occupied.f This theory is 
disposed of by the discovery that there is no absolute 
rest. Of course space is here reduced to its most minute 
particles, and therefore Zeno concluded that motion is 
not, but is only an appearance or a nimiber of spaces in 
which the object is momentarily at rest. 

If it be assumed that matter and space are one, the 
question of motion is simplified. What Zeno tried to 
prove was that a body in motion never moves away 
from the position that it occupies, which is equivalent 
to saying that a thing cannot move away from itself, a 
postulate so sensible, that we do not wonder at the force 
with which it struck the ancients. If matter and space 
are one, the motion of an object is in a sense the object 

* "Bayle'8 Dictionary of the Sciences." t Diog. Laert. IX, 5, 8. 
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itself. Th^re is no hard and fast line between its sub- 
stance and its extension nor between its molecular and 
its molar action. There is no essence more real than 
activity, which implies substance as well as extension. 
It is through their activity that all things have their 
bdng. 

Since mental action is indissolubly connected with 
nature, that is to say, since it is the fimction of an 
organism, it is for the most part unconscious. The con- 
ditions of thought can be recognized in every living 
bdng, for they are a form of the adjustment of organism 
and environment. The bee is a practical geometrician. 
Although without language, and therefore incapable of 
making extended generalizations, it displays the instinct 
of calculation, or the faculty of adjusting means to an 
end. For want of words its thoughts and actions are 
indistinguishable; they are alike an expression of the 
necessities of its existence. In the construction of its 
cdl the bee employs the best angle for saving space and 
securing strength, because it has inherited a nervous 
structure embodying the habits of its race. The em- 
ployment of this best adapted angle may be viewed 
dtiier as an instance of the Darwinian theory of the 
"survival of the fittest" or of Spencer's theory of the 
''direct adaptation of organism and environment." 
From the point of view of either theory, however, it is 
undeniable that the actions of the bee are determined 
by the necessities of its existence which have become 
latent in its structure. The formation of the proper 
anj^ for its cell is the logical expression of its molecular 
and mechanical constitution. As Farmenides said, "It 
18 the nature of limbs (organization) that thinketh in 
men, both in one and all." 
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Thus it is evident that there is no absolute difference 
between intelligence and other forms of action. Organic 
action produces our reasoning faculties, our apprecia- 
tion of truth. So deeply practical is intelligence that 
it is now conceded that the only justification of thought 
is the iUumination of conduct. The degree of com- 
plexity in structure is the only difference between 
gravitation and reason. 

What surprises us in Zieno is the facility with which 
he followed out the intricacies of introspection. Such 
distinctions as he made were possible only in a conmiu- 
nity familiar with all the artifices of dialectical argument. 
His reasoning is so profound that it will always confuse 
those who have not discerned the organic nature of mind. 

HERACLITUS 

Heraclitus, so widely known as ''the weeping philoso* 
pher/' is coupled in fable with Democritus, to whom 
the follies of mankind were an unfailing ^source of 
amusement: — 

"One pitied, one condemned the woeful times; 
One laughed at follies, and one wept o'er crimes." 

These characterizations, although conceded to be 
mythical, are not without foundation in fact. 

Heraclitus was bom at Ephesus about 503 B. C. 
Melancholy and haughty of temperament, he held in 
contempt the ordinary pursuits of men. The legend 
that he was too proud to accept the office tendered by 
his native city, ascribes his refusal to an aversion foi 
the society of politicians. 

The following letter to Darius, in reply to an invita- 
tion to visit the Persian Court, throws light upon the 
character of the Philosopher: 
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''Heraeliitu of Ephesua to the King Darius, Son of Hystaspea, 

health: 

"All men are far removed from truth and justice. They are 
given to folly which leads them to covetousness and vain ambi- 
tion. 1, however, forgetting all their unworthincss, shunning 
satiety and wishing to avoid envy and all appearance of arro- 
gance, can never go to Persia. Content with a little, all my 
desires are gratified."* 

In opposition to the mathematical school, which held 
that reason is the origin of truth, and that the senses are 
the source of all uncertainties, Heraclitus taught that we 
fanbibe all knowledge through the organs of sense. 
Only the ill-educated sense gives false impressions. 

With Heraclitus, as well as with Parmenides, the 
question was the origin of truth or reality. From 
remotest antiquity thinkers upon this subject are 
divided under two sects, those who, with Parmenides, 
lean toward idealism, or the theory that mind is the 
source of truth, and those who hold with Heraclitus, 
that all knowledge is derived through the senses or 
from nature. 

The nature of mind can be discerned only through the 
identification of subject and object. From these op- 
posite points of view are evolved the opposite aspects 
of general existence known as time and space. 

In ancient Greece the questions of ontology were de- 
bated substantially as at the present time, excepting 
that the ancients were perforce more original than 
we are. They did not find every variety of metaphys- 
ical opinion ready-made at hand. Such a redundency 
of exploited theories makes the modem metaphysician 
seem a delver in an exhausted soil. Nor can we 
complain of this opinion concerning metaph3rsicians 

* Diog. Laert. Bk. IX. Life of Heraclitus. 
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when we consider that the current understanding of 
consciousness at the present time shows no appreciable 
advance beyond that of the Aristotelian epoch. Some 
modem writers hold with Herbert Spencer that meta- 
physics is an effete science. These very writers, how- 
ever, are compelled to take up the question of the 
relation of subject and object as the only means of 
solving the problem of mind. 

By reducing both mind and matter to the ''persist- 
ence of force," Spencer identified subject and object 
with nature. But because he failed to identify the 
"persistence of force" with motion he was driven to 
the conclusion that time and space, which are the sub- 
jective and objeetiye aspects of motion^ are inconceiv- 
able or unknowable. 

Reasoning intuitively that heat is a form of motion, 
Heraclitus conceived the human mind, as a portion 
of that imiversal energy which he called the soul. It 
was, therefore, an emanation of infinite reason or of fire. 
The individual, being only a part of the whole, must 
necessarily be imperfect and transient. Hence the ag- 
gregate called Society approaches nearer to the truth, 
just as many parts approach nearer to the whole than 
one part. The intelligence of society which is higher 
than that of the individual finds expression in that or- 
ganic growth called language, which is the first con- 
dition of civilization. 

To Heraclitus fire or heat was God, or the One from 
which all things emanate and to which all finally return. 
Life he conceived as a constant change, all things fol- 
lowing one another in a perpetual flux and reflux; the 
quicker and fuller the motion the higher and fuller the 
form of existence. 
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- Thus it appears that Heraclittis, as well as other Pre- 
Socratic thinkers, conceived both Ufe and knowledge as 
forms of motion. In their opinion the infinite and eternal 
energy tends toward an end which they viewed as a tran- 
sition. This vital energy or ceaseless change they in- 
terpreted as phenomena, and they consequently denied 
that there is absolute rest. Since the harmony of the 
world is evolved from its ever-conflicting impulses, they 
r^arded consciousness itself as a S3rstem of highly 
oo-ordinated changes. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that these conclusions are in harmony with the results 
of the latest psychological research. 

EMPEDOCLES 

Empedocles, a native of Agrigentum in Sicily, belonged 
to the fifth century, B. C, during which his native city 
rose to splendor as the rival of Syracuse. A member 
of the governing class, he further increased his influence 
by espousing the cause of the people. His father, Meton, 
had been leader of the Agrigentum democracy. The 
son, however, inclining more to religion than to poli- 
tics, became famous as a prophet, a physician and 
a worker of miracles. So great was his love of distinc- 
tion that he permitted a belief in his divinity. Arrayed 
in gorgeous robes, with golden girdle and the Delphic 
crown, he surroimded himself with a train of courtiy 
attendants. Some of his biographers calmly assert that 
he controlled the winds and could call the dead to life. 
It can be discerned, even through the glamour of fable, 
that he possessed a profound knowledge of nature, and 
that he was disinterested and generous. He declined 
the govenmient of Agrigentum, when tendered by the 
citizens, and it is said that he employed his wealth in 
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bestowing dowries upon young girls so that they might 
marry men of rank. 

The mystic theology of Empedocles is allied to the 
Orphio-Pythagorean doctrines. Alcidemas called him 
a disciple of Parmenides. Like Leucippus, he ex- 
plained genesis as a combination, and decay as a separ 
ration, of the elements foreshadowing the atomic 
theory of the universe. The primordial substances he 
conceived as related elements, qualitatively distinct 
and quantitatively divisible. 

In his didactic poem ** On Nature/' Empedocles posits 
as the origin of all things the four elements, earth, water, 
air, and fire, to which he adds love and hate as respec- 
tively the uniting and separating forces. In his 
opinion, therefore, the formative periods of nature 
could be simulated by a conflict of emotions. 

To present the operations of nature in terms of 
emotion is to follow to its logical consequence the theory 
of idealism. Any theory that represents individual 
sentiment or thought as universal is a species of ideal- 
ism, for it disregards the limits of organic life, or, in 
other terms, it attempts the impossibility of transcend- 
ing nature. 

DEMOCRITUS 

The atomic theory founded by Leucippus, a contem- 
porary of Empedocles, is still the faith of the scientific 
world. The modem chemist speaks of absolute atoms 
with ingenuous confidence. His science is founded 
on the relations of substances^ but he forgets that all sub- 
stances are relative. Oblivious that structure and func- 
tion are only other words for quantity and quality, he 
insists that the latter are absolute. A plurality of 
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immutable (or absolute) substances camiot be recon^ 
ciled mth the principle of evolution or of universal 
change. 

D^nocritus, who was a contemporary of Plato and a 
pupil of Leucippus, first applied the atomic theory to 
natural science by postulating an ultimate plurality, or a 
variety of unchangeable substances. This theory im- 
plies that matter is composed of imchangeable particles, 
having an absolute void in which to move. The modem 
ph3rsicist is convinced that there is no absolute vacuum, 
and that, since matter is a form of motion, there is no 
absolute rest. It is true that the chemical elements 
have not been as yet fully correlated, but all competent 
authorities are now convinced that they are constant 
types of energy or relatively fixed forms of motion. 

By some historians Democritus is classed with the 
lonians. Hegel refers to him as the successor of Hera- 
ditus, while Hitter places him with the Sophists. The 
attempt of this great thinker to apply the atomic theory 
of the imiverse to the natural science of his time is not 
to be judged by modem standards. How could he have 
formed a conception of nature such as is possible to us 
who are able to generalize all phenomena, cosmical and 
social, recognizing even mind and duty as forms of 
motion? How could Democritus have known that light 
and radiant heat are different aspects of one energy; 
that the ray of light reaching us from the farthest star is 
not a fluid passing from space to space, but a definite 
a^tation of infinite extension, proving that the differ- 
ence between resistance and non-resistance, or between 
matter and space, is only relative? How could he have 
known that all words signifying imlimited, such as 
infinite, 00-existence, extension, or matter considered 
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apart from force, are simply outgrowths of the concep- 
tion of space, meaning nothing more than is implied in 
the objective aspect of motion? Or, how could he have 
known that all words meaning imconditioned, such as 
absolute, sequence (or force considered apart from 
matter), are conceptions of time, and that they signify 
nothing more than is given in the subjective aspect of 
motion. 

This deepest of truths, the idea of three in one, or of 
existence viewed from its subjective and its objective 
aspects, was dimly present in the minds of the earliest 
thinkers. All cosmolo^es as well as all theologies 
present more or less distinctly this fundamental truth. 
It is the unification of knowledge, or the co-ordination 
of time and space as terms of the ultimate relation. 

Democritus declared that being consists of an infinite 
number of minute invisible bodies moving in the void. 
These were the primary elements, all production being 
caused by a change of relation among them. Non- 
being, or an absolute void, he maintained, is a necessary 
environment of these ultimate particles, for, absolute 
in size, they must occupy absolute space. Motion he 
accepted as something eternal but did not attempt to 
explain it. He said that atoms exist because they are 
indivisible. All nature consists of atoms and the void.* 

Although impossible to sustain, this theory of Demo- 
critus was indeed profound. He assumed that every 
substance perceptible to the senses is divisible, change- 
able and of determinate quality. In his opinion, magni- 
tude directly involves weight, for weight belongs to 
every mass. According to his theory, therefore, matter 
being homogeneous, weight must belong equally to all 

♦ Simpl. Phys. 1. 2. 6. r. Simpl. Phys. Ill, 4. 106, v. 
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bodies. That is to say, all bodies of the same mass are 
of the same weight. 

Briefly stated, the theory of Democrittis is that the 
weight of particular bodies is exclusively conditioned by 
thdr masses and corresponds entirely therewith. When 
a large body appears to be lighter than a smaller one, it 
18 because it contains more empty space, and therefore 
18 really less in mass than the other. Thus, according 
to Democritus, atoms have weight, and an equal specific 
weight; for they must differ in magnitude in the same 
ratio as in weight. 

It is difficult to perceive what progress the modem 
phjnsicist, who postulates absolute quantity and quality, 
has made beyond this belief of Democritus. 

The theory of ultimate particles of absolute size differs 
from that of evolution in the same manner that 
the arithmetical differs from the geometrical method 
of measurement. The first exact notions of quantity 
were foimded on the consideration of number, because 
concrete quantities are measured and calculated by the 
help of numbers, but number is discontinuous, whereas 
the geometrical method of measurement represents the 
continuity of Nature. Both spectrum and mental analy- 
sis prove that quantity and quality are not absolute 
but relative, or in other terms all structure and fimc- 
tion are types of energy or forms of motion. 

ANAXAGORAS 

The age of Pericles had now dawned. Great commer- 
cial and military activity marked the approaching 
senith of Athenian power. In ancient Greece the 
highest development of art and letters was reached 
just as the State began its decline. This brilliant period 
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was ushered in by a reign of doubt ensuing upon the 
efforts of the Pre-Socratie thinkers to solve the problems 
of existence. Philosophy, discouraged, had fallen into 
a profound skepticism from which, however, it was 
soon to be aroused by a new era of investigation. 

Should the reader complain of the monotony of onto- 
logical inquiry, he will do well to recall how little the 
thinkers of only a generation ago expected from investi- 
gations into the nature of being. The application of the 
theory of evolution to the problem of existence now 
promises definite results; but it is only a generation 
since Lewes wrote: "Philosophy has ever been in 
movement, but the movement has been circular; and 
this fact is thrown into stronger relief by contrast with 
the linear progress of science. There is not a fact dis- 
covered but has its bearings upon the whole body of 
science; not a mechanical improvement in the construc- 
tion of instruments but opens fresh sources of discovery. 
Onward and forever onward, mightier and forever 
mightier, rolls the wondrous tide of discovery, and the 
'thoughts of men are widened by the process of the suns.' 
While the first principles of philosophy are to this day 
as much a matter of dispute as they were two thousand 
years ago, the first principles of science are securely 
established and form the guiding lights of European 
progress. Precisely the same questions are agitated in 
Germany at the present moment as were agitated in 
ancient Greece; and with no more certain methods of 
solving them, with no nearer hopes of ultimate suc- 
cess."* 

The first period of Greek philosophy was brought to a 
close by Anaxagoras. After a long struggle against the 
* See Introduction to his "History of Philosophy." 
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prejudices of the people, this teacher established at 
Athens a revival of the Ionian school of thought which he 
expounded as follows : "The Greeks are wrong regarding 
the b^nnmg and end of things, for nothing comes into 
bemg or is destroyed but is formed in combination or 
through separation by existing forces. So that they 
might more rightly call the coming into existence 
'becoming combined/ and the being destroyed 'becom- 
ing separate/ " This idea recalls Spencer's definition of 
evolution, "The progress from the simple, indefinite and 
homogeneous to the complex, definite and heterogen- 
eous." 

The nou8 of Anaxagoras is employed as the creative 
principle or ultimate fact of both mind and nature. 
The mistake which the critics of this system generally 
make is to imagine that this rums is similar to human 
intelligence. Anaxagoras meant by it the ultimate 
relation of which intelligence is only a form. He con- 
ceived the rums as the order of the universe, and iden- 
tified it with imiversal change. The rarest and pur- 
est of all things, it was above the confusion of pheno- 
mena, its characteristics being singleness, power and 
life. Fate and chance he rejected as empty words. 

Anaxagoras, who was named with distinction among 
the most ancient mathematicians and astronomers, de- 
voted himself to science to the neglect of his property. 
A short time before the Peloponnesian war, he was 
accused by his enemies of impiety, and was tried and 
condemned to banishment. Far advanced in years, 
he retired to Lampsacus where, upon his death, which 
occurred about the time of the birth of Plato, the 
public authorities erected to his memory a sepulchre 
with the inscription: 
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"This tomb great Anaxagoras confines. 
Whose mind explored the heavenly paths of truth. "^ 

Democritus, who was the chief advocate of the atomie 
theory, found in Anaxagoras an invincible opponent. 
An unfailing source of contention between these thinken 
was the question of the constitution of bodies. 

The ancient atomists reasoned that matter is com* 
posed of ultimate particles of unchangeable wdght and 
extension. Twenty-five centuries later Boscovich, grea;^ 
est among modem expoimders of monadism, attributed 
to atoms imchanging weight and extension, but after- 
ward, in order to avoid inconsistency, affirmed that each 
atom has of itself no extension or mass, but is a geometri- 
cal centre of force which is an acknowledgment that 
motion is ultimate. 

An ultimate analysis demonstrates that force, which 
is a synonym of motion, implies both space and time. 
The difficulty with the atomists, ancient and modem, is 
that they endeavor to express the nature of substance 
in numerical instead of in geometrical terais, the former 
indicating discontinuous quantities, while the latter 
denote the continuity of nature. 

<»IKog. Laert., 11,3, 10. 



CHAPTEE m 
Thb Cliicax of Orebk Thought 



The SophisU — Socraiea — Plato 



Among the greatest of ancient Greeks were Socrates^ 
Plato and Aristotle. Just before their time a feeling 
of doubt gained possession of the Hellenic mind; that 
is to say^ there was widespread dissatisfaction with the 
results of philosophy as then formulated. The leaders 
of this revolt were known as the Sophists. Their ad« 
vent marked the decline, tmder the influence of skepti- 
cism, of the first schools of thought. 

The supremacy attained by the Sophists as educators 
fills an interval of more than a century from the close 
of the Pre-Socratic era to the establishment of the great 
Athenian schools beginning with the Academy. The 
aim of the Sophists was to promote liberal education. 
N^lecting philosophy and the arts, they prepared the 
student for public life, the career of the Athenian cit- 
izen being always civic. The instruction given by these 
teachers, therefore, dealt principally with politics, in- 
cluding ccmtroversial rhetoric and oratory. 

Even the greatest of the Sophists failed to revive the 
declining interest in metaphysics. Protagoras, Gk)r- 
gias and Isocrates contributed little to the solution of 
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the fundamental questions of existence^ and even Soc- 
rates, although his theories were sublime in an ethical 
sense, remained silent as to the nature of being. The 
metaphysical speculations of the Sophists consisted 
chiefly of a comparison of the various schools of thought 
made with the hope of harmonizing them, a method 
afterwards known as Eclecticism. Thus Qreece awaited 
the genius of Plato, and of Aristotle, to restore to ontol« 
ogy its rightful sway. 

Protagoras, the most accomplished of the Sophists, 
was bom at Abdera early in the Fifth Century B. C. 
He insisted that thought was derived from, and limited 
by^ sensation, which, being relative, is imperfect. The 
effect of this doctrine upon Protagoras was outright 
skepticism.^ His dictum, ^^Each man is the measure of 
all things,*' implied tliat there was no criterion of truth, 
all knowledge consisting, according to his view, of un- 
verifiable opinion. 

'^Matter,*' said Protagoras, "is in a state of perpetual 
flux, of accretion and loss, and the senses are also con- 
stantly changing, both according to age and health. The 
inward nature of all phenomena is inherent in matter. 
Whatever matter may be in itself, it is to each man only 
what it appears. For men have at different times dif- 
ferent perceptions, according to the changes in their con- 
ditions. The man who is in a healthy state perceives 
those things in nature which can be perceived in a 
healthy state ; those who are in bad health perceive those 
things which can be perceived in an unhealthy con- 
dition. And in regard to the aged, and whether asleep 
or awake, the same fact holds true. Therefore, it re« 

• Diog. Laert. IX., 61. 
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•nlis from tfais, that man is the criterion of things 
whidi ezisty for all things which are perceived by man 
ezisty and ilie things which are perceived by no man 
do not ezisf^ 

We shaU not readily find a more definite version of 
idealism than this theory of Protagoras. How appalling 
is the doctrine that existence in general is only a con- 
sequence of individual percepticm. Yet in deriving 
ttiovig^t from sensation, Protagoras foreshadowed the 
greatest achievement of modem psychology, namely, 
flie demonstration of the physical basis of mind. This 
demonstration leads to the conclusion tiiat mind is a 
form of motion. 

The speech of Callicles in Plato's Oorgias shows what 
a poor opinion the Sophists had of philosophy. 

"F1iilo0Ophj,''8a78 Callicles, " is an elegant accomplish- 
ment if one pozsues it moderately and at the proper age; 
bat if one continues it longer it is rain. Even if a man 
has good powers, be he ever so highly gifted, still, if he 
philosophiisR to an advanced period of life, it is impossible 
for him to be versed in those accomplishments which every 
gentleman, every man of consideration, should possess. He 
remains inexperienced in the lawsof the state and in the lan- 
guage which ought to be used in the dealings of men with 
meo. whether prirate or public, and utterly ignorant of 
worldly pleasures and devices, and of human character in gen- 
eraL And people of this sort, when they betake themselves 
to politios or business, are as ridiculous as I suppose men of 
the worid are when they are admitted to your reunions or the 
disooasions which there take place. The true principle is, I 
think, to unite them. It is good to have just such a tinc- 
ture of i^iilooophy as may serve the ends of a liberal training, 
and it is, therefore, no discredit to a young man to philoso- 
phise ; but, when one is more advanced in years the thing be- 

•Sect. Emp. Pyrrhon Hopy., i., 32. (211-219.) 
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oomes ridiculoua * * * And if he oontinue the study in 
later life, I think he ought to be flogged." 

Although failing to develop the full meaning of 
skepticism, the Sophists were deeply influenced by the 
doctrine. Having lost faith in the power of man to 
comprehend nature, they centered their attention on the 
problems of practical life. 

The Skeptics, as well as the Sophists^ were convinced 
of the unreliability of all knowledge, but the former de- 
veloped the doctrine of skepticism to its full significance^ 
while the latter turned from abstract speculation to prac- 
tical education. 

Flato represents Protagoras as arguing tiiat ilie wise 
man is the physician of the soul. Since aU thoughts 
have the same measure of truth, he cannot, indeed, 
induct truer thoughts into the mind, but he can induct 
better and more profitable ones. 'Thus he may heal the 
soul not merely of individuals but also of states, since 
by the power of oratory he may introduce good and 
useful sentiments and opinions in the place of the base 
and the harmful.'** 

With so much bitterness were the SopIustB attacked 
by Plato and his followers, that in modem timeB de- 
fenders, such as Grote and Lewes, have come to flieir 
rescue. The criticisms made by Socrate8,t however, 
were free from the party spirit chaiacteriiing Hie ilh 
tacks of the Platonists. 

By the practice of their profession the Sophisfai M- 
quired botii wealth and influence. The grieraiioe cC 
Plato against them was that they sought knowledge^ not 
for its own sake, but as a matter of eipedienof, «iid 

*T1ieaet., 167. fSee XnopliOB. 
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hence were not to be regarded as philosophers. Plato 
believed that thought was the chief end of life. He op- 
posed the Sophistical doctrine of expediency because he 
considered ideas as the chief object of worship. The 
question arises whether ideas are to be venerated for 
their own sake, or only as a means to an end. The re- 
ply to this question is the axiom that ''the only justifica- 
tion of thought is the illumination of conduct/' 

According to their adversaries, the Sophists held that 
the criterion of right is personal good. They were charged 
with carrying this rule of expediency to such ex- 
tremes as to make all law and justice yield to individual 
interest. The adversaries of the Sophists, however, 
overlooked the fact that in the last analysis private and 
public ri^ts are one, because conventions or laws are 
the function of necessary conditions. In other words, 
if we take a wide view of life individual interests become 
merged with those of humanity. 

Under the training of the* Sophists, disputation be- 
came an important art. Moved by their own eloquence 
they doubtless occasionally made the worse cause appear 
the better ; but to say that much of the immorality of the 
time was attributable to their teachings is beyond reason. 

In Greece at this time, undeniably, egotism reigned 
supreme. State trampled upon state. Having lost all 
respect for law, the people were not slow in violating 
private as well as public rights. The litigious nature 
of the Oreeks, their excessive love of law-suits, led them 
to place the highest value upon oratory. Skill in argu- 
ment became a necessity, for the citizen had to appear 
before the tribunals of justice to plead his own cause. 
The art of disputation thus became the stepping-stone to 
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all manner of advancement. There is no doubt of our 
indebtedness to the Sophists. As Lewes says^ they 
proved that if forensic oratory does at times make the 
worse cause appear the better, it also has the power of 
showing the good in all its strength. 

SOCRATES 

No more impressive event is recorded in history than 
the trial and death of Socrates. Bom about 470 B. C, 
ibis teacher was identified with the most illustrious 
period of Hellenic development. The impairment of 
manhood and patriotism marking the decline of the 
Athenian power seemed to call him into being. 

Modem psychology proves that thought is an activity, 
not wholly of the individual but also of society. We 
live in an atmosphere of language charged with thought. 
Prophecy is the intelligence of society reflected in some 
individual. In the case of moralists or prophets, such 
as Socrates, that which enraptures others is not a super- 
natural power of divination, but the command of truth 
expressed in their lives. Their powers of prediction are 
wholly natural. Living in harmony with their environ- 
ment, they perceive intuitively the underlying prin- 
ciples of existence, and apply them to the future. Feel- 
ing and thinking more deeply than others, they have a 
wider view of destiny. 

We can judge the future only by the past. Our most 
reliable conjecture is the voice of experience. What, 
then, may be said of prophecy contradicting all experi- 
ence ? To be rational, language must voice possibilities, 
because every thought is subordinate to the broad gener- 
alization that life is the individual form of a universal 
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principle without beginning or end. To be individual- 
ized this principle must be organized. 

The science of organic life known as Biology is grad- 
ually leading us to the conclusion that since organism 
implies limits, there can be no limitless personal 
existence. Individual life is a span reaching from birth 
to death. To add another life is to provide another 
birth and complete it with another death. Under the 
title of the self-contradictory, therefore, must fall all 
prophecies of an unlimited personality, because they 
ignore the conditions of life. Immortality, or continuous 
life, is a chain composed of individual links. It is the 
race passing through its generations. To become a 
moral aspiration the hope of immortality must conform 
to divine laws as expressed in the conditions of in- 
dividuality. 

Plato's account of the faith of Socrates constitutes one 
of the earliest attempts to establish a philosophical basis 
for the belief in immortality or in an unconditioned 
existence. All civilized nations, as well as almost 
all savages, helieve in a limitless individual life. This 
faith is held by almost all systems of religion and of 
thought. The purification of language, resulting from an 
increased definiteness in the use of general terms, sub- 
jects this faith to a higher and higher discipline. Since 
it has been discovered that individuality is only another 
name for organism, that is to say that psychical and 
physical life are inseparable, both being the func- 
tion of a limiting membrane, the theory of personal 
immortality is becoming less and less tenable. 

Closely allied to the theory of a limitless personal 
futurity is that of a design in nature, known as the doc- 
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trine of teleology or a providential shaping of ends. 
These beliefs, logically inseparable, were entertained by 
the great moralist of ancient Greece, as represented in 
the Platonic dialogues. 

If it is true that we must die, may not a knowledge 
of the fact prove beneficial? There can be no higher 
virtue than courage, no more sublime trait of character 
than the grace of calmly meeting the inevitable. Noth- 
ing can so refine the sympathies as a comprehension of 
the limits of personality. An appreciation of the boun- 
daries of individual life gives to opportunity a higher 
value; to duty a deeper meaning. 

Why should not the tragedy of the cross which has 
so long inspired us receive its true interpretation? The 
essence of salvation is not to die but to live for others, 
for that is the only way open to all of giving our 
lives for our fellow men. 

Social organization is as yet too feeble to allow the 
masses to recognize the limitations of individuality. The 
great majority of thinking beings instinctively avoid this 
question because it is so much easier to hope for another 
life than to make the one we have sublime. 

The hope of personal immortality is the unenlightened 
instinct of self-preservation. To enlighten this instinct 
is to reveal the highest meaning of duty, for righteous- 
ness signifies self-preservation, providing, alwajrs, the term 
self is enlarged imtil it embraces humanity. If the high- 
est meaning of good is the welfare of the race, an enlight- 
ened and a righteous hope of immortality will find its 
realization in the future of humanity. There is no great- 
er unselfishness than submission to divine laws. There 
can beno higher religion than trust in the order of nature. 
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As represented in the Platonic dialogues, there- 
fore, Socrates was the first great thinker to 
give to the belief in immortality a systematic basis.* 
The arguments thus adduced in support of a 
future life and an over-ruling Providence still 
inspire writers on natural theology. These ar- 
guments center in the principle that righteousness is 
the will of an infinite ruling power. The highest inter- 
pretation of the Platonic theory of immortality is that all 
human beings partake of eternal life to the extent of 
their obedience to an over-ruling Providence. But, ac- 
cording to Plato, divinity is the order of nature, and 
justice is a form of this universal harmony. Hence 
righteousness is obedience to the infinite and the eternal 
life, which, however, according to Plato, is a principle, 
not a person ; a method of action, not an individual. 

In the mind of Socrates devout ideas were constantly 
uppermost. "Do you not recognize," said he, "the fact 
that the oldest and wisest of human communities both of 
cities and nations, are the most Ood-worshiping, and that 
men at the most reflective period of their lives are the 
most religious r^'t "Consider, too, my friend," he con- 
tinued, ''that your soul, existing within your body, 
orders the latter according to its own will ; so that you 
are bound to believe that the intelligence which subsists 
in each object directs that object agreeably to itself, and 
you must not imagine that while your vision is capable 
of ranging over a distance of many furlongs, the eye 
of the Deity is unable to survey the universe at a glance. 

* There are grave doubts that the real Socrates believed in the 
immortality of the soul. 

t Xenophon Mem., Bk. I., ch. 4, sec. 16. 
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You may thus recognize the fact that the nature of the 
Deity is so stupendously constituted as to be able to 
see all things, and to be present everywhere, and to 
take cognizance of everything at the same time." 

The aim of Socrates was the enlightenment of youth. 
He saw that intellectual progress depended chiefly upon 
the rising generation, because of its freedom from prej- 
udice. In his opinion there was more honor in making 
wise and virtuous citizens than in obtaining for one's 
self even the greatest political power. Although willing 
to help others to acquire knowledge, he held that the 
learner must conquer the truth for himself. The key 
to his philosophy was the injunction of the Delphic Ood, 
'^ow thyself.'' Although counted among the Sophists, 
he strenuously opposed their tenet that there is no re- 
liable knowledge, no criterion of truth. 

By insisting upon clear definitions, Socrates did much 
toward establishing a true psychology. It was in this 
manner that he laid the foundations of that logical 
science afterward so highly developed by Aristotle. One 
cannot proceed to any great lengths in reasoning with- 
out the aid of naming or classification. Socrates' 
method was to require his pupils to classify principles. 
Thus he was not only a logician, but a moralist, for he 
ever sought to establish clearer conceptions of duty. 
Some of his biographers assert that he produced a revo- 
lution in thought, initiated the inductive method, and 
founded Greek Philosophy. Although one of the subtlest 
of disputants, he was not a metaphysician. Phil- 
osophy had not as yet acquired a vocabulary 
capable of isolating metaphysics. Such a rigorous 
isolation as Socrates would have demanded was at 
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that time out of the question. Selecting for his topics 
the experiences of daily lif e^ he explained with great 
distinctness the motives of conduct. If he failed to dis- 
tingoish the hnman from the divine, he at least saw 
that virtue means human life, or in other words, that 
justice is the social aspect of universal order. This 
truth he demonstrated by identifying virtue with knowl- 
edge. 

Socrates refused to exchange the world of facts for 
that of words. To this extent he avoided the entangle- 
ments of the metaphysicians. It is true that he failed to 
grasp the interdependence of mind and matter in the 
fullness with which it can be understood to-day, for the 
discovery of this identity of function and structure is 
the greatest result of modem science. On the contrary, 
recognizing change as the rule of nature, he vainly 
sou^t for an tmchanging existence, or for ''the im- 
mutable one.'' He never declared, however, that the 
immutable one was an inherent quality of ideas rather 
than of objects. This unwarranted assumption was 
made by his disciple, Plato, who built upon it a system 
from which modem idealism has sprung. 

PLATO 

The metaphysic of Plato is an attempt to define an 
'^changing existence" or a ''divine essence" more real 
than nature. 

The Pre-Socratic thinkers had already indicated a 
center of reality, a point where all analysis ends and all 
synthesis begins. From the theory of Parmenides, which 
demarcated the perception of the senses from that of 
the reason^ Plato evolved a theory of "an unchanging 
existence/' which he called ideas. 
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The prevalent notion concerning Plato is that he waa 
visionary. Although it is undeniable that the theory 
of absolute subjectivity presides over all his writings, 
we will look in vain for a more rigorous logician^ or a 
more devoted student of the mind. 

In expounding the thought of Socrates, Plato dealt 
with botii psychological and ethical problems, but ever 
in that mystical vein which provoked from Aristotle 
in reply, the Ethics and the Politics. 

Plato was bom at ^gina (429 b. o.) during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, and about the time of the death of 
Pericles. The Greeks held that body and mind should 
be developed together. The education of Plato em- 
braced athletics as well as dialectics. In early youth 
he was instructed in music and poetry, but at the age of 
twenty, becoming acquainted with Socrates, everytiiing 
was abandoned for the profounder problems of the 
mind. 

This remarkable scholar was much given to the con- 
templation of nature. Skepticism, that fever of the 
age, was not without effect upon him, but there came 
with doubt the craving for belief. Under the guid- 
ance of his beloved master, the life-long quest for truth 
was begun. 

At the trial of Socrates, Plato sought to defend the 
accused before the court. Failing in this he offered a 
sum suflBcient to redeem the life of his friend, but 
Socrates disdained to evade the process of the law. 

The resort of Plato and his pupils was a public gar- 
den called the Academia,* in the neighborhood of 
Athens. Here the ideas were promulgated which still 

• Diog. Laert, HI., 1, 5. 
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obtain at aknost every seat of learning in Christendom. 
It will be of interest, theref qre, to discover the subtle 
error underlying the reasoning of this greatest of an- 
cient dialecticians. 

The story so widely circulated that there was an in- 
scription over ttie door of the academy, '^t none but 
(Geometricians ait^heie/' is supposed to have origi- 
nated in the pnrdy^ttr^omentative nature of the dis- 
courses. Objections have been made to the authenticity 
of this story on the ground that Plato regarded mathe- 
matics as distinct from philosophy, although it is well 
known that he used mathematics in philosophy. Plato 
made no attempt, however, to harmonize poetry with 
abstract thought. Poets he held to be inspired mad men, 
not responsible for the truth that fell from their lips.* 

During a long life of thought, changes of opinion are 
inevitable. Some writers maintain that in his old age 
Plato rejected the greatest idea of Socrates, which was 
the identification of virtue and knowledge, and of vice 
and ignorance. 

like Socrates, Plato remained in doubt concerning 
the certainty of knowledge. His life was devoted to the 
search for the idtimate truth, but without professing to 
have f oimd it. 

Socrates relied on the inductive method, and on defi- 
nitions, but these did not satisfy Plato, who found it 
necessary to go still further and to insist upon analysis 
as a philosophic process. It was impossible to under- 
stand the whole without first understanding the parts, 
or, as he expressed it, "seeing the one in the many.'^f 

Long before the time of Plato, the idea had become 

« Fhaeder, 245. fPhile. inPann. 137 and following. 
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prevalent that sense-perception is unreliable, because its 
object is the changeable, or phenomena. Heraclitus had 
already taught that reality signifies change, which can 
only mean that the cause sought as the tmderlying fact 
of being is motion.* In ^^transitory phenomena'' Plato 
did not perceive true existence, but only its image. He 
held, and with justice,; that to know '^real existence'' 
one must seek unity in variety, or the one in the many. 

During the summer of 1881, I visited, at Concord, 
Massachusetts, a School of Philosophy, founded upon 
the principles of Transcendentalism. The first lecture 
attended was upon the idealism of Plato, and it was 
given in the tone of a disciple of that master. One of 
the illustrations used, as a presentation of the Platonic 
reasoning, was that ^^the St. Louis Bridge is not in 
reality the structure that spans the Mississippi; the 
real bridge is the idea of the structure existing in the 
mind of the engineer." 

Here is Plato's answer to Diogenes, who thought he 
could demolish the theory of idealism by saying, "I see 
indeed a table, but I see no idea of a table." Plato 
replied, *T)ecause you see with your eyes and not with 
your reason."t Twenty-four centuries after this reply 
was made, the followers of Plato still insist that the 
perception of the senses is unreal, the only reality being 
the perception of the reason. 

Plato and his modem disciples agree that phenomena, 
the changing or the imreal, is perceived by the senses, 
and that noumena, the unchanging or the real, is per- 
ceived by the reason. 

Plato often asserts that human knowledge is neces- 

• Heraclitus. t Diog. Laert. VI., 2, 6. 
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sarily imperfect: ^'Sensation troubles the intellectual 
eye; only when the soul is free from the hindrances of 
fbe body shall we be able to discern things in all the 
ineffable splendor of truth/'* It is undeniable that the 
'^effable splendor of truth'' is far to seek, and that its 
appreciation requires education of the emotions as weU 
as of the reason. The fact remains, however, that per- 
ception depends upon an organism ; that is to say, upon 
Qie adjustment of the individual and its environment. 
Reason is a development of sense, the perception of the 
senses being the means to an intellectual end. There 
is no absolute separation of sentiency and thought, or of 
tiie physical and the spiritual, both being forms of 
motion. 

The idealism inaugurated by Plato, and long after- 
ward revived by the transcendentalists, rests upon the 
postulate that there are two absolutely different kinds of 
perception; namely, that of reason, and that of sense; 
tiie product of the former being noumena, ideas, or 
reality, and of the latter phenomena, objects, or change. 

In Part II. of the present work, which is devoted to 
Psychology, the proposition that reason is a develop- 
ment of sense will be proven. For the present we have 
to deal with the dialectical aspects of the question, 
and, therefore, to depend upon the demonstrated sig- 
nificance of universal terms. If the ultimate reality is 
motion or change, how can phenomena, which are con- 
tinually changing^ prove less real than noumena, a term 
used to denote unchanging existence? Where shall we 
find unchanging existence ? The idealist r^ards reality 
and change as opposite in meaning, a distinction which 

* Phaedo 66 fol. 
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illtuninates the whole question^ for an ultimate analysis 
teaches that change and reality mean the same thing. 

There is another theory held by Plato^ namely, that 
ideas are real while objects are unreal. Aristotle says: 
*Tlato followed Socrates respecting definitions, but, ac- 
costomed, as he was, to inquiries into imiversals, he sup- 
posed that definitions should be those of intelligibles 
(». e., noumena), rather than of sensibles (». e., phenom- 
ena) : for it is impossible to give a general definition 
to sensible objects which are dwa3rs changing. Those 
intelligible essences he called ideas, and received from 
them their names; for it is in consequence of their 
participation in ideas that all objects of the same genus 
receive the same name as the ideas/'* 

It is with reluctance that I make this quotation, for 
although one of the clearest of all the interpretations of 
Platonic idealism, it has about it that fatal mist which 
has enshrouded so many powerful minds. Here is the 
mystical fog in which so many great thinkers have been 
lost. It is in their efforts to escape that they have made 
enduring fame. 

To repeat: '^Definitions should be those of intelligi- 
bles (i. e., noumena) rather than of sensibles (t. e., phe- 
nomena), for it is impossible to give a general definition 
to sensible objects, which are always changing.'* In- 
telligibles which are afterward identified with ideas have 
unchanging existence (i. e., are noumena), and sensibles 
afterward identified with objects have changing exist- 
ence (t. e., are phenomena). The object of Plato was to 
prove that intelligibles, ideas, unchanging existence, 
noumena, — ^which are terms now identified as having the 

* Arist., Met. 1, 6. 
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same ultimate meaning — ^represent reality; and that sen- 
sibles, objects, changing existence, phenomena, — ^terms 
also identified as having the same meaning, — ^represent 
the phantasmal or the nnreaL This points out Plato's 
central theory, of the truth of which we are now able to 
jndge^ namely, that unchanging means real, and that 
rliaiigiiig means nnreaL 

Minds trained in the idealistic school find it di£Bcalt 
to realize that the central fact of the nniverse is change. 
Vhto never wearied in the search for the ^'One among 
tike multiplicity of phenomena." He declared it to be 
the ^essence of matter." He also sought the ''One 
among the multiplicity of ideas," and declared this 
unity to be Ood. Like all idealists, he insisted upon 
an absolute separation of ideas from phenomena, as 
tfaou^ mental life were not a phase of universal activity. 

Thus, Plato ever sought the *'divine imity of exist* 
csioe," and at the same time ever denied it, but, if this 
fundamental error of his system can be overlooked, a 
fur inference from his thought would be that Gk>d is 
the one being comprising within Himself all existence, 
the ^cause of all things spiritual as well as physical." 
What better expression could there be of the unity of 
mind and nature? 

Flatonists, however, insist that Gk>d is the supreme 
idem or ^o, and that ideas are real, but that phenomena 
are unreaL Would it not be more reasonable to 
Acknowledge that mind, functioning in thought and 
language, is an expression of nature and, therefore, no 
more nor less real than any other existence? Are not 
natural forces infinite, and is not the infinite power 
divine? 
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Plato held that intelligence was another name for 
Gh>d; that in this world of changing phenomena evil 
dwells. To overcome this evil we must lead the life of 
the gods. What is the life of the gods? Every Platon- 
ist will tell you that it is the life of the eternal contem- 
plation of truths, or ideas. According to Plato, there- 
fore, man must find his salvation in thought, whereas 
evolution teaches that the salvation of man does not lie 
in thought, but in its embodiment in action. 

A glance at the Psychology of Plato will afford a still 
clearer view of his theories, and of their divergence from 
what, in our time, is considered as scientific conclusion. 
According to Plato, the soul is a self -subsisting essence, 
the principle of all motion in the universe. It always 
has been and always will be. It does not depend for its 
existence upon union with the body. It existed before 
such union, and shall exist after the separation. Plato 
taught that everywhere the soul is the moving force. 
Intelligent beings have a soul moving them from with- 
in, while unconscious nature is moved from without. 
The soul cannot be produced, neither can it decay, else 
all motion would eventually cease. 

A broad view of biology leads to the conclusion 
that all organic activities, including psychical phe- 
nomena, are forms of motion. Had Plato known of 
the discoveries of cellular psychology which correlate 
psychical and physical life, he would have had little dif- 
ficulty in recognizing motion as the ultimate of both 
mind and matter. He would have perceived that the 
theory of personal immortality is simply the theory 
of perpetual motion applied to mind. As a principle, 
motion is eternal, but none of its forms are perpetual. 
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ScHne of the defotees of the Platonic philosophy haie 
eren demurred when their doctrine has been described as 
idealistic. All Platonists concede, however, that their 
master was an inveterate dialectician. According to 
Aristotle^ general terms or ideas were invested by Plato 
with an absolute or unchanging existence. He main- 
tained that there is the Abstoict Man no less than the 
Concrete Man ; bnt that the latter is a man only in so far 
as he participates in the ideal man. As the word is 
generally nnderstood, this is idealism ; but since as years 
passed Plato changed some of his most important con- 
victioDs, differences of opinion regarding them are in- 
evitable. 

Tlie influence of Plato has been second only to that 
of Aristotle. From the time of the Alexandrian school, 
mitfl the second century of our era, when the doctrines 
of the Neo-Platonists were founded, idealism remained 
predominant. The theory marks the transition from the 
worship of individuality or of character to the appreci- 
ation of universal order. 

The second generation of Xco-Platonists degenerated 
into mysticism. The sect was much given to citing 
texts from the writings of their ^'God-enlightened mas- 
ter,'' as authority for many extravagances, among which 
was the revival of the interpretation of visions, a belief 
strongly condemned by Plato himivjlf. Plutarch and 
BoeCfaius, the last of the Xeo-PIatonUt'f, redeemed some- 
what tiie character of their choiaen philo^^ophy, bnt from 
the time when the Emperor J:-;-t!r::Aii IntfiT'Vu^f'A ail 
instruction in the Platonk- v:r.r.oI-. th^ -vit/irm ^rradoally 
declined. 

The *ar!- r^.r.=^AT. Vv't.^t^ ^rwe< v^-:.- th/i^!/>jrT iMt 
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only to the genius of the Hebrews, but also to that of 
Plato. Justin Martyr, Jerome and Lactantius speak of 
him as the greatest and wisest of philosophers, while 
St. Augustine ascribed to the same mind much of the in- 
fluence that led to his conversion, thanking God that 
he became acquainted with the Dialogues first, and with 
the Gospels afterward. 

It is admitted by Biblical scholars that the Christian 
versions of the tragedy of the Cross bear a striking 
resemblance to the Platonic accounts of the death of 
Socrates, and that other portions of the New Testament 
are strangely like passages of the Dialogues. Through- 
out the dark ages when the classics were read only by 
monks and churchmen, the writings of Plato were pre- 
served. Later on, these writings, with their logical op- 
ponent, the Aristotelian system, gave birth to that 
coalition of science and theolo^ry known as Scholasticism. 

When the revival of learning in Europe re-established 
independent thought, the influence of Plato again as- 
serted itself and the modem idealists, chief among 
whom are the German dialecticians, have perpetuated 
not only the truths, but the cardinal error of their great 
master. 



CHAPTEB IV 

Abistotlb^ the Cynics^ the Stoics^ and thx 
Skeptics of the New Academy 



Afigtoile — Diogenes — Zeno the Stoic — Epicurus — 

PyrrhO'Arcesilaus — Cameades 



It is generally conceded that Aristotle stands first 
among the ancients for power of thought. He created 
and practically finished the science of logic. His 
History of ilmmob naturalists still consult with profit. 
Among works upon government there has yet to appear a 
rival of The Politics. His metaphysical treatises are in 
one sense a completion, but in another a refutation, of 
the dialectic of his master, Plato. 

In common with thinkers of all epochs Aristotle at- 
tempted to define the principles of being. His progress 
in this direction is indicated by the ten categories so 
prominently connected with his name. With the excep- 
tion of the "four causes" postulated by the same author, 
ihiB table of realities was the nearest approach made at 
tiiat epoch to an idtimate analysis. 

The infiuence of Aristotle can be discerned in the de- 
velopment of every European nation. Long after the 
decline of Greece and Home, Nestorians, who had fied 
into Persia, translated the Aristotelian writings into 
Syriac. About the Ninth Century the Mohammedan 
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conquerors of Africa and the East rendered them h 
Arabic. Thus arose that philosophical literature aft 
wards so potent a factor in the revival of learning 
Europe. 

After the subjugation of the Greek States, Philip 
Macedon entrusted to Aristotle the education of 
son, Alexander. For four years master and pupil w 
together. At the beginning of the Macedonian war 
preceptor repaired to Athens to open his school, wl 
Alexander, taking with him Callisthenes, a pupil c 
kinsman of Aristotle, soon afterward departed on 
Persian expedition. 

Tradition asserts that the friendship of boili Phi 
and Alexander for the philosopher was of much va 
to science. Pliny relates that as many as three th 
sand men were placed at the disposal of Aristotle 
aid him in the search for specimens for his History 
Animals. According to AthensBus eight hundred tale 
(nearly one million dollars) were given by Alexan( 
for this purpose. Great as the sum appears, it is i 
inconsistent with the accounts of the wealth acqui] 
by the plunder of the Persian treasures. 

The critics of all subsequent ages agree that Ai 
totle wrote more intelligently upon a greater numl 
of subjects, than any other man. Although some of 
writings have become obsolete, others, such as the ( 
garwn and The Politics, have never been supersed 
His classilScation of the types of government, like t 
of animals, is fundamental. The tyranny, the m< 
archy, and the republic will always represent, resp 
tively, the sentiments of fear, of honor, and of virt 
In a tyranny the people have no protection agai 
the ruling power, and, consequently, fear is the doi 
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nant sentiment. Under a monarchy they have a partial 
protection nnder the constitution of laws; hence they 
are actuated by the sentiment of loyalty or honor. In a 
republic the people protect themselves, which is the 
essence of virtue, for freedom harmonizes might and 
right — ^the prime elements of social order.* 

If, from The Politics, we turn to the Aristotelian as- 
tronomy and physics, intensely interesting rudiments 
of science are encountered. What can be more instruc- 
tive than the efforts of so great a mind to comprehend 
natural phenomena? Many discoveries, now familiar to 
us, were then scarcely suspected. To Aristotle the earth 
was the fixed centre of the universe. *^f the earth,'* says 
our author, "be carried around, whether in the centre or 
apart from the centre, such motion must necessarily be 
violent or contra-nature. Such motion does not belong 
naturally to the earth itself, for if such were the fact 
it would belong equally to each portion of the earth; 
whereas we see that all these portions are carried 
in a straight line to the centre. Being thus violent or 
contra-nature, it cannot possibly be eternal. But the 
order of the Cosmos is etemal."t As to the earth's 
shape, Aristotle was correct. He proved it to be spher- 
ical. 

During his lifetime the theories of Aristotie concern- 
ing astronomy were by no means generally accepted. The 
speculations of the Pythagorean school, and of Aris- 
tarchus of Samos, were opposed to the theory of the 
earth's position in the centre of the universe, devoid of 



* See Montesqiueu's Esprit des Lois as an outgrowth of The 
PoUtics. 

fDe Codo, 11, 14. 
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there iB Neither space nor yacnum, nor time/'* 'The 
things outside of the Cosmos are neither in place^ nor is 
there any time to affect them with old age, nor do they 
midergo change of any kind. They are without any 
change of quality, and without susceptibility of suffer^ 
ing; they remain throughout the entire Aeon, in the 
best and most self-6u£5eing life/'t 

Many of the vagaries of theology have sprung from 
these speculations of Aristotle concerning a life of joy 
in a region 'n[)eyond space/' where there are no changes 
of any kind, no personality, no growth, and no decay. 
Modem science declares that existence itself is change, 
and that there can be no life without the phenomena 
of personality, growth, and decay. 

Descending from the region '^yond space,'' where it 
is alleged that there is life without change, we come, 
in the Aristotelian system, to the 'Tirst Heaven," the 
legicm of fixed stars, revolving with great velocity from 
tiie East to the West. These stars are composed of ether, 
that fifth element or quinta essentia which enters into 
the composition of the human soul. The sun, moon and 
stars are living beings, and their condition is that of 
perfect happiness. Curious as they now appear, these 
theories were in harmony with the beliefs of the 
learned at that time. 

The difference between the faith of Aristotle and of 
his master, Plato, is definite. Aristotle was a scientist; 
Plato was in a philosophical sense a theologian. The 
former endeavored to systematize knowledge; the lat- 
ter, aiming at an expression of divine truth, fixed 
upon mind or personality as the ultimate cause. From 

* Fhys., ii 192,. b. 19 t De Coelo, 1, 9. 
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these two schools emanate science and theology; or par 
tient investigation accompanied by verification and the 
contemplation of universals. 

Throughout the Aristotelian writings^ the influence 
of Plato is manifest. The Politics were written by the 
pnpil in order to refute the theories of the master as 
set forth in the Republic. Aristotle believed that the 
idealism of Plato had its origin in unverified introspec- 
tion rather than in actual research. He held that we 
have no proof of the absolute separation of the univeisal 
and the material^ because from the point of view of each 
individual, both the thoughts and feelings of others are 
external or objective. He, therefore, denied to ideas a 
purely subjective being. 

Nor could Aristotle, like Plato, give to qualities, such 
as weight, size and color, an existence other than that of 
attributes. Plato believed that from one, man could 
arrive at all ideas without the aid of objective experi- 
ence. Aristotle maintained that, since all knowledge 
comes from experience, all ideas must spring from the 
same source, and are, therefore, the result of the inter- 
action of individual and environment. 

Though both of these writers regarded ideas as 
generalizations or universals, one attributed real ex- 
istence to reason, advocating the contemplation of ideas 
in themselves; while the other gave experience as the 
source of k-nowledge, teaching men to observe and ques- 
tion nature. The truth underlying these opposite theo- 
ries is that, in the last analysis, reason and experience 
are one. 

If Aristotle adhered to the scientific method, the ques- 
tion arises. How could he have been at the same time so 
renowned a metaphysician? The answer is suggested 
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by the nature of metaphysical inquiry. Before the ap- 
pearance of Lewes' Problems of Life and Mind, the 
most exact ontological thought was^ doubtless^ to be 
found in the writings of Herbert Spencer; and yet, 
Spencer would have objected to being called a meta- 
physician. The fact is, we cannot view life thoughtfully 
without becoming metaphysical, because thought leads 
inevitably to generalizations or principles. All inquiries 
tend toward the simplification or the unification of 
knowledge.* 

The categories or the principles which Aristotle con- 
ceived as ultimate, are as follows: 



ORIGINAL 


TRANSLATION 




Literal. 


Free. 


•&rfa 


Essence. 


Substance or matter. 


«'O0'6i' 


How much ? 


Quantity. 


iroc6i' 


What manner? 


Quality. 


Wp^ Ti 


To something. 


Relation. 


woO 


Where? 


Space. 


rori 


When? 


Time. 


KiiffBax 


To what posture ? 


Position in Space. 


tXM 


To have. 


Possession. 


wotdiw 


To do. 


Action. 


TdffX"^'^ 


To be affected. 


Passion or reaction. 



With the light of our time these principles can be 
simplified.* Some are repetitions and many are com- 
posite. The ten categories of Aristotle suggest the 

'William James says that metaphysics mean nothing more 
than an unusually obstinate attempt to think clearly. If I 
could only appeal to the obstinacy of Dr. James to the extent 
of obtaining his recognition of motion as the ultimate reality, 
much could be accomplished in the way of educational reform, 
for so many teachers of psychology in America are influenced by 
the charm of his personality and the candor and breadth of his 
expositions. 
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co-ordinates of the Pythagoreans. In reducing ten 
double principles to as many single ones, Aristotle made 
an advance toward an ultimate analysis. Modem philo- 
sophy has reduced the ten categories of Aristotle to five 
universals. Spencer's system denominates them : Space, 
Time, Matter, Force and Motion.* 

It will be found that a generalization of these uni- 
versals is possible, for, as already shown in Chap. I, 
space, time^ matter and force may be resolved into mo- 
tion. 

But to return to the categories of Aristotle, the ele» 
ments composing them are the ultimate reality with its 
opposite aspects, and the relative fact of individuality 
or species. 

As will be shown, Aristotle confused individual with 
general existence. Personal and impersonal or indi- 
vidual and general mean ultimately the subjective and 
the objective aspects of existence or the one. Individu- 
ality and species are terms that can be used intercon- 
vertibly. The widest meaning of individual is species, 
or the lines within which organic beings reproduce or 
preserve themselves. 

Aristotle was conscious that the ultimate type of in- 
dividuality is species, but he failed to perceive the rela- 
tionship between individual and general existence, and 
those aspects of motion known as time and space. As a 
consequence some of his categories, instead of being sim- 
ple, are composite; that is to say, they can be further 
reduced by analysis. 

♦ In First Princifieit Spencer postulates a sixth ultimate, con- 
Bciousness being added to the five above cited. A fair inference 
from other portions of his writinf!:s, however, is that coih> 
sciousness is a relative, not an absolute fact. 
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The reduction of the cat^ories to ten had of neoea- 
sity a history. The object of thought had been to find 
a summum genus, an essence^ or, better still, an ex- 
istence, which by continued abstractions of differenoea 
might be comprehended as a common universal, or, in 
other terms, the object was to find the ultimate reality. 

To meet this requirement, Aristotle proposed as the 
first of the cat^ories, 1. Substance (otf^w). By employ- 
ing the mathematical ultimate motion, in the place of 
substance, we shall find that the aim of Aristotle is 
attained. It did not occur to him that the ultimate, 
which he called substance, could explain all relations, 
because he had not identified substance with xmiversal 
change expressed in terms of number and quantity or 
time and space. He, therefore, specifies nine additional 
categories, which can be decomposed as follows : 

2. Quantity, if unlimited, signifies both the infinite 
and the eternal or space and time which taken together 
are equivalent to motion. The ultimate meaning of limit 
is individual as distinguished from general A limited 
quantity, therefore, is individuality added to substance. 

3. Quality is action and reaction added to substance. 
Then follow: 4. Belation; 5. Where? 6. When? The 

ultimate relation is motion. Belations are of co-exist- 
ence and of sequence, or of space (where), and time 
(when), which are united in motion. 

7. Position is limit and rest added to space. 

8. Possession is individuality added to substance. 

9. Action is individuality added to motion. 

10. Passion, or reaction, is individuality added to ac- 
tion (or inter-action). 

It will be observed that apart from motion and its ob- 
jective and subjective aspects, the term most frequently 
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employed in these definitions is individuality or speci 

Now^ individuality is the cause of consciousness or 

the separation of the subjective and objective aspects 

general existence. In other terms, the division of i 

I tion into time and space is the result of the interact] 

j. of species and environment. Language is implied 

I species, because it is a form of consciousness. 

Aristotle discovered that the infinite divisibility 
time is a correlative of the infinitive divisibility of spa 
In other terms, time and space are the opposite aspe 
of that universal continuity called motion. 

The transcendentalists admit that thinking invol 
change, but they also maintain that thought is a dee] 
reality than motion. Those who through sclent 
analysis have reached the conclusion that reality, chai 
and motion are synonymous terms will ask how i 
transcendentalists can remove thought to a regi 
ill beyond space, since space is an aspect of motion. 

To turn from the transcendentalists to the materi 
ists, some scientists persist in imagining force as i 
cause of motion. The ancient materialists conceit 
matter to be in itself inert and propelled by force; i 
two being in some way conjoined so as to produce n 
tion. They then introduced time as a necessary eleme 
and supplied for its convenience an infinite space. Thi 
\\' preliminaries being arranged, the universe proceed 

without difficulty. How strange it is that all thi 
universal principles should work together so harmc 
iously in spite of the inartistic manner in which m 
has put them together. 

Dr. Holmes once remarked that when he met a mad 
matician he could hear the click of the wheels in ] 
head. If the regular sequences of mathematics sugg 
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the leverage of wheels, what a leverage the physicist 
must exert who calmly imites disconnected principles 
BO as to produce the continuity of nature ? 

Wonld it not be more in accord with our attitnde, as 

students of nature, to recognize that fundamental unity 
which we symbolize in so many ways? As above in- 
dicated, this unity has many names. Each science, ac- 
cording to its point of view, gives it a distinctive ap- 
pellation, but the terms employed are all symbols of 
power. In this synthesis of universals even religion 
joins by reaching the same ultimate as the sciences. 
Most significant is it that the definition of deity, which, 
according to the theologians, is the union of the in- 
finite and the absolute, should correspond exactly with 
the simplest interpretation of motion, the union of the 
infinite and the absolute, or of space and time. 

The extremes, known as idealism and ancient ma- 
terialism^ are to be avoided. Idealism holds that mind 
is independent of motion, while the ancient materialists 
held that matter is independent of motion, or, in other 
terms, that until force is added it is inert or immutable. 
To the idealist, reality is the immutable soul; to the 
ancient materialist, it was the immutable substance. It 
18 now known that both soul and substance are forms 
of motion. 

Philosophy will have accomplished its object when it 
has identified the forces of mind with those of nature. 
The degree of intellectual development necessary to 
enable us to reach this synthesis can be inferred from 
the fact that at almost all universities not only are the 
energies of the intellect unidentified with physical force, 
but even those basic types of energy revealed by the solar 
spectrum, and known as chemical elements, are conceived 
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as absolntely separate existences, instead of as interde- 
pendent forms of motion. 

The metaphysics of Aristotle were as coherent as the 
science of their time. With singular nnanimity of pur- 
pose, the earliest philosophers sought the first cause. 
The causes of Aristotle came nearer to an ultimate 
analysis than did his categories. They were four in 
number; namely, first, the material cause or essence; 
second, the formal ; third, the efficient or the principle 
of motion ; fourth, the final cause or the purpose and 
end. 

To synthesize these causes, all that is necessary ia to 
identify essence with existence or motion; form with 
matter or space, and purpose with indiyiduality or 
species; for the final cause is identical with the ultimate 
reality. 

Thought consists of the interaction of hypothesis and 
verification. The strength of Aristotle lay in his com- 
mand of facts and in his power of generalizing them. 
Plato will always be regarded as a finer writer, and, in 
a literary sense, as a greater genius. Aristotle never 
reached such sublime heights of abstraction. He waa 
content to apply himself to the evolution of prindplea 
from nature. 

THE CYNICS 

Antisthenes, an Athenian, waa a pupil of Gofgias tti 
Sophist Upon making the acquaintance of SocntBi^ 
and in order to become his pupil, he alMndoiiBd tti 
school he had established at Athena, persuading hit 
disciples to follow his example. This oouxm was^ par* 
haps, suggested by the remark of Socrates: ^ aee ttj 
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Tanity^ Antisihenes^ peering through the holes of thy 
cloat*'* 

After the deaili of their master, and in disregard of 
the Socratic moderation, Antisthenes and his disciples 
carried poverty to such extremes as to receive from the 
refined Athenians the name of Cynics. Holding all 
social amenities in contempt, their hahits soon came to 
resemble those of dogs. Denouncing the luxury and 
indulgence of the time, the Cynics advocated a return 
to the olden simplicily. ^I would rather go mad," said 
the founder of this sect, ^^than become sensuous/'f 

Diogenes of Sinope, most noted of the Cynics, was a 
pupil of Antisthenes. His father, a banker, was accused 
of debasing the coin. The son, becoming implicated, 
fled to Athens, where he soon fell into poverty. An- 
tisthenes would have repelled the newcomer, but Diog- 
enes refused to depart. Upon the master threatening 
to use his staflf, "Strike !" said Diogenes, '*you will not 
find any stick hard enough to drive me away, while you 
continue to speak.^'t So conciliatory was the reply that 
it was not made in vain. 

The joyous life of the Athenians repelled the Cynics. 
Such was their zeal that they lost sight of the mean- 
ing of virtue which the Greeks defined as "moderation 
or the saving of tendencies from excess.'' 

The Cynics combatted idealism with skepticism. They 
ridiculed the Socratic theory, that a definition is the 
essence of a thing, because they regarded phenomena 
and reality as one. 

They denied that motion does not exist, because to 
them mind signified nature in movement. They did not 

* Dioff. Laert VL 1. & t T>iog. Laert. VI. 1. 3. tDiog. 
Laert VL 2. 2. 
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perceive, however, that existence and motion have 
same ultimate meaning. To them philosophy was 
art of life, but a life stripped of joy. Language t 
regarded as metaphorical. They saw that as facts 
y press themselves, they are, in a sense, independent 

[ words. They failed, however, to recognize that 

ultimate fact is proportion or beauty. 

The fanatical distrust of pleasure manifested by 
Cynics was inconsistent. Their lives clearly exem 
fied the influence of skepticism upon conduct. Altho 
recognizing mind as a part of nature, they regarded 
former as holy, and the latter as unholy. In pro] 
t tion to the accompanying pleasure, therefore, they < 

f sidered physical functions as degrading. It is true i 

ir in the excesses of the age they had a certain excuse 

this belief, but the effect of their theory was to m 
of pain a virtue. 

The Stoics agreed with the Cynics in recognizing 
superiority of intellectual pleasures. Both were pr 
of poverty, for they considered it an aid in the sea 
for truth, but the Stoics saw no reproach in rea« 
able enjoyment, whereas the Cynics made of privai 
an object of worship instead of a means to an end. 

THE STOICS 

The Stoics devoted themselves to a criticism of 
ligion, of manners and of government. Their doctri 
although widely diversified, proposed no original < 
ception of mind. The pronounced skeptics, howe 
were different, for they had a well-defined theor> 
knowledge. Although no longer maintained as a 1 
arate school, the doctrine of skepticism, immortal: 
by Pyrrho and Cameades, still has its adherents. 
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The Stoics fonmilated a more definite tbeoiy of 
Borals than any other philoeophical sect 80 exalted 
were their principles, that had they believed in a per- 
•onal deity and in indiyidual immortality, their fuft 
would have become a religion. 

Until the diflcorery of evolution organi»d religkm 
remained faithfnl to the theory of a personal God. It 
was not to be expected that the church would surroider 
its faith in an absolute individual until all spedes were 
shown to be mutable. The Stoics held that, according 
to natore, death is the end of the individual. They aaid 
with Job, 'QCan lieth down and riseth nof To the 
Stoics God was a principle and not a person, tiie issSmbs 
and eternal order of the universe and not an 

The Christian religion has deified one who fiad 
his kind. The Stoic martyrs freely gave their Uvea Hat 
tfadr principles. Tacitus said that Xero, in killing 
Soranns and Thraseas, sought to destroy virtne hmUL 
In tiiat age death or banishment was a eommoa tee if 
the Stoics, who more fearlessly tiian any otiier 
opposed superstition and tyranny. 

The names of the Stoics will ever illuminate hi 
history. In Greece and Bome from the cloae ef 
Fourth Century before our era, for five hundred 1 
they were the chief advocates of human freedom, 
of this period was fraught with the deepest i 

oon, for the cruelties of tyrants and the sni 

the people were triumphant : but the erg teriiaiia'^ 
nei^ a century of political libertr cue cf iftn^ 
activity, known to Rome aF the reign of tife feKu& 

From the time of Zeno. the first of ti,e fcw.M; J, 
of Marcus Aurdius, occur the w*: *jk -^^^ *^' ^ 
the world has known. Benac o/^cs^j^ 1,^1 
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Pius would have had no rival as the best of soTerei 
had he not designated Marcus Aurelius as his sac 
sor, while history reveals no stronger types of inhnn 
ity than Caligula and Nero. The hymn of Cleani 
belonging to the opening of the Stoic literature, brea 
a lofty spirit of trust in the order of nature, while 
words of Epictetus and of Seneca will ever live for i 
grandeur and benignity. 

Compared with that of the Epicureans, the yirtu 
I i the Stoics was severe. The aim of the former was 1 

I j I piness, that of the latter, duty. To harmonize these p 

t r ciples, a higher social order was needed, for when 

I ;l expressed in government, altruism is only a dream. 

Many of the sublime precepts of the New Testai 
bear a striking resemblance to the teachings of the St 
.1 'j- but why raise the question of priority as between t 

I'r bodies of ancient writings? High aims have but 

■{ i : idtimate authority, — ^the weal of humanity. 

The Stoics were nearly related in their doctrine 
Socrates, and classed themselves among his follow 
In their opinion, dialectics and physics were subc 
nate to ethics, for they held that the central prol 
of life is conduct. Bighteousness they esteemed a£ 
highest good, because it suffices for happiness. 

The Stoic philosophers sought to harmonize theo 
with science. Although they were chiefly absorbe 
ethical problems, incidentally they endeavored to 
ultimate principles in nature. To them matter 
force were opposite sides of reality. Force, or the m 
Ijring principle of matter, they called God. 

The founder of the Stoic sect was Zeno, bom at 
ium, a small city in the island of Cyprus. Di 
youth he engaged with his father in commerce. 
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upon hearing of Socrates^ decided to devote his life 
to philosophy. At a mature age, when first visiting 
Athens, he was shipwrecked. Losing all of his posses- 
sions, he joined the Cynics, allured by their display of 
poverty, but it was not long before tiieir grossness re- 
pelled him. 

After many years of study in different countries, Zeno 
returned to Athens and established a schooL The place 
selected was the Painted Porch or Stoa, the former re- 
sort of the poets. 

The character of Zeno was greatly admired by the 
Athenians, who at a time of danger intrusted the keys 
of the citadel to his keeping. For ages afterwards his 
monuments proclaimed that his life was in harmony 
with his beliefs. 

Macedon had now supplanted Athens, and the civili- 
zation of the Greeks was in its decline. Discouraged by 
the d^eneracy of his race, Zeno turned to ethics in the 
hope of establishing the principles of human freedom 
upon those of virtue. 

With the Stoics the criterion of truth was distinctness 
of mental representation, or, as Descartes long after- 
ward expressed it, ^All clear and distinct ideas are 
true.'* According to Seztus Empiricus,* the Stoics 
named this criterion the Cataleptic Phantasm; that is 
the sensuous apprehension, or the harmony of sense and 
reason.t 



* Sext Emp., Vn., 160. 

t A oomparison of the sensuous and the intellectual appre- 
hension has been made in the review of Plato in the preceding 
chapter. This subject will be more fully examined when the writ- 
ingB of Spencer and Lewes aie reached. 
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EPICURUS 



The Stoics were not alone in opposing the Cyni 

: for in their adverse criticism they were joined by i 

j< 1 Epicureans. As Epicurus said: ^^e cannot live pic 

antly unless we live prudently, nobly, and justly; i 
can we live prudently, nobly and justly without liv 
pleasantly. ♦ ♦ ♦ Our happiness depends not o 
upon how long, but upon how wisely and virtuoti 
we live. Out of the natural distinction between si 
pains and pleasures as increase our happiness, and si 
as diminish it, arises the moral law/'* 

There is an impression that the Epicureans w 
"r devotees of pleasure. The term has come to m< 

:*r a voluptuary, or a luxurious and dainty eater. 1 

secty however, was noted for abstemiousness. 
the door of the garden at Athens, where Epicurus 
a life of calm enjoyment with his friends, was the 
scription: 'The hospitable keeper of this mansi 
where you will find pleasure the highest good, ^ 
present you liberally with barley cakes, and water f r 
from the spring. The gardens will not provoke y 
appetite by artificial dainties, but satisfy it with natl] 
supplies. Will you not be well entertained?*' 

A boast of Epicurus was that his own food cost 
more than a penny a day. He confessed that he nee 
only bread and water to equal Jupiter in happin* 
"Send me a little Kytherian cheese/' he wrote to a frie 
"so that if I wish a feast, I may have the means.^'f 

All schools have contributed to the advancement 
truth, and all have been guilty of perversions. Cyi 
despise pleasure; Stoics control it; while Epicure 

* Diog. Laert. X. 140. t Diog. Laert. X. 6. 
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philosophy, besides which there are the criticisms of 
the Stoic writers. 

The critics of all subsequent ages concede that the 
ideas of Epicurus were sublime. He regarded the dia- 
lectical method of Plato as misleading, '^epresenta- 
tions are enduring images or perceptions/' 'beliefs are 
true or false according as they are confirmed or refuted 
by perceptions/'* 

With Epicurus the test of truth was the satisfaction, 
not the suppression, of doubt. He contended that 
animals and men were developed from the earth, the 
rise of man to higher stages of ctdture being an evolu- 
tion. Words were originally formed, not arbitrarily, 
but by a natural process, in correspondence with our 
sensations and ideas. Belief or opinion is due to the 
continued workings of impressions upon us. The will 
is aroused, but not necessarily determined, by ideas. 
Freedom of the will is independence of causes in self- 
determination.t 

Nowhere, even among modem writers, shall we find 
the principles of consciousness so briefiy and so ac- 
curately stated. 

Epicurus was called the glory of the Oreeks, not 
only on account of the beauty of his thoughts, but also 
of his friendships. Beginning with an obscure few, 
his disciples became a great party, placing- his teachings 
among the most potent of Greek influences. 

This remarkable thinker was revered for having freed 
his friends, and through them multitudes of his fellow- 
men, from fear of the gods, demons and fates, by show- 
ing them how to explain everything by natural causes. 



Diog. Laert X., 22. f Diog. Laert. X., 27. 
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THE SKEPTICS 

AMJMWigh Soentes led a lefotfc egimit 
vbidi ebowi the prioritj of flie doctrine^ FjiAo 
f oimded the first ejBtematie sdiool of doobt Leter on 
ifaie ediod of I^nho derdoped into the new Academy, 
tihat body of natoniets who, although bidding fliat 
traBi la beyond readi, etiU longed for oertitode. The 
namea of Cotta and Yano, aa wdl aa of Horaoe^ and 
Cicero^ aie to be found among these Agnostics of old. 

Inextricably involved, as are the doctrines of Fjrrrfao, 
with those of his pupils, all alike centre in the tenet 
that there is no criterion of truth. The best descrip- 
tion extant of the skeptical propaganda ia given by 
Sextoa Empiricns.* 

The oelebriiy of the school of Pyrrho was chiefly dne 
to the prominence of the doctrines it combated. It 
is far easier to destroy than to build up. The Skeptica 
attacked the teachings of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, 
and for a time well-nigh brought them to naught. Al- 
fliong^ philosophy was thus condemned on account of 
ita errorSy nothing was offered capable of taking its 
place. 

Exaggeration is always a weakness, even when it takes 
the form of doubt. Faith is trust, skepticism is dis- 
trosty in appearances. Appearance and disappearance 
are forms of universal change. Thought is a response 
to these changes. To experiment and to verify is the 
course of mental activity. The actions and reactions 

♦ Hypoi. Pyrron. 1, 11, llT 
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ooDfltitutiiig intellectaal progress presuppoee extremes 
of faith and doubt Scientific oonclurion is the mean 
of these extremes. 

Belief is a reaction from doubt; it is a confession of 
our inability to disbelieve. Skepticism is loyalty to 
doubty and is^ therefore, a distinct form of faith. The 
feeling of the Skeptic with regard to belief is like that 
of the misanthrope who said that he was most happy 
when alone, but nevertheless confessed the need of at 
least one person to whom to confide the happiness. 

The chief tenet of Skepticism is that there is no 
criterion of truth. The reason given for this belief m 
that we have no absolute standard by which to meas- 
ure facts, and, if we had, it would be of no avail, be- 
cause there is a noumenon behind facts more real than 
nature. 

Noumenon means unchanging existence, whereas fiieta 
are changing existences. The whole argument^ there- 
fore, depends upon whether there is an unchanging^ 
existence. Since evolution demonstrates that life, 
existence and change mean ultimately the same thin*:, 
may we not call upon the Skeptic to prove that there is 
such a thing as unchanging existence, before accepting 
his statement that naum^fna constitute a deeper tmtk 
than phenomena? Existence cannot be other tlian 
changing, and, therefore, unchanging existence must be 
a contradiction in terms. 

The assertion of the Skeptic that perceptions bear no 
conformity to the objects perceived, and, if tfaey were 
to, the conformity never could be known, mi^t be 
parodied as follows: In viewing oneself in a mirror 
one must believe that one is looking at some one dse, 
or that one is some one else; or, if not, it does not 
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matter, as one cannot know who one ia. And yet it is 
aaid that Skeptica belieye nothing! 

Doubtless, Aicesilaus and Cameadis would have re- 
garded this illustration as flippant, but some of the 
most solemn arguments have a humorous aspect. It is 
not my wish to convey the impression that the pro- 
nounoed Skeptica, who so puzzled the Oreeks and con- 
founded tiie BomanSy were stumbling over obvious er- 
rors. I would prove simply that Skeptics, as well as 
others, hold beliefs, and that these beliefs, in so far as 
they deny the validity of knowledge, are mistaken. 
Skepticism is the belief that to be perfect knowledge 
should be absolute, whereas it is, by nature, relative. 

Arcesilaus, bom at Pitane, in Asia Minor, about 816 
B. C, succeeded Crates in the Academic chair. Between 
the Academicians and the uncompromising Skeptics 
there was a marked difference. The former declared 
that all things are incomprehensible while the latter 
refused to a£Brm anything, even that all things are in- 
comprdiensible. The modesty of these latter Skeptics 
is open to suspicion, for to be thoroughly convinced 
that we know nothing requires considerable knowl- 
edge. 

Cameades, the most illustrious of the Academi- 
cians, was bom probably 218 B. C, at Cyrene, in Africa. 
His teacher was Diogenes, the Cynic. While at Bome as 
ambassador the eloquence of Cameades astonished all 
who listened. In attempting to prove the uncertainty 
of human knowledge, he denounced justice aa vehe- 
mently aa he had formerly upheld it. Indeed, one of his 
pupila oonf eased that so skilled was his master in dis- 
putation that it was impossible to discover his real 
opinion. Fearing that such sophistries might conrupt 
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the Boman youths Cato, the Censor, hastened to have 
the Skeptic dismissed from the city. 

While admitting the argument of Plato against the 
validity of sense perception, Arcesilaus supported Aris- 
totle in his opposition to the ideal theory. Nothing 
was left him, therefore, but skepticism. 

The question propounded by the Academicians ww 
this : Is every modification of the mind a true response to 
the external object causing the modification, or, in other 
terms, do we know things as they are? The fact that 
knowledge is derived from the senses caused the 
Academicians to doubt its accuracy. Since the senses 
are the outposts of the understanding, — that is to say, 
since there is no absolute dividing line between the 
activities of the senses and those which take place within 
the citadel of thought, — it is manifestly impossible to say 
where sense ends and where reason begins. The Skeptic 
is as powerless to make this division as we are. All 
reason has a sensuous aspect, and all sense a reasonable 
aspect. In other words, these faculties are interde- 
pendent; they are different sides of one process. 

When we receive impressions through the senses, and, 
by a complex organism, they are elaborated into an idea, 
or when the act of reason occurs, we have sequent 
groups of changes, or a chain of cause and effect, unit- 
ing external phenomena, sensuous apprehension, and 
ideas. The greater the number of chajiges co-ordinated 
by the mind, (made possible by accumulated modifica- 
tions of the mental structure) the greater the scope of 
reason^ the wider and deeper the generalization. To say 
that things are not in reality what they seem is a 
gratuitous assertion, for we know things to the extent 
that they affect us. These impressions are the re- 
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action of a definite structure^ and as the modifications 
of the strnctnie increase, the reaction or response be* 
comes more and more definite. To know an object in the 
sense that the Skeptic imagines that we shoidd know it^ 
(to have an absolute knowledge of it) would be to be- 
come the object itself, or, in other terms, to include it in 
our existence. Employing a theological figure, this is 
the way in which God knows, because divinity shares 
existence with everything. Whether it be regarded as 
fortunate or otherwise, we are individuals. Our per- 
ceptions are neither more nor less than the relationship 
or inter-action of ourselves and our surroundings. In 
the silent contemplation of nature we come face to face 
with reality. The moment we attempt to give this 
reality expression, to communicate it to others, we en- 
counter insuperable difficulties. Nothing is more cer- 
tain than action; nothing more uncertain than its trans- 
lation into symbols or words. As language, the medium 
of thought, extends the lives of all who use it; it is also 
a source of endless confusion to those who do not re- 
alize the meaning of its terms. 

The issue I would take with the Skeptic is now ap- 
parent. Skepticism is the theory that knowledge should 
be absolute. Contrary to its teachings, I hold that all 
knowledge is comparative or relative and that relative 
knowledge is valid. 
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CHAPTER V 

Ths Albxandriak Sohool, Soholasticibm and thb 

Bbtival of Leabning 



Philo — Plotiniis — Abelard — Bruno — Bacon 



In ancient Oreece^ thought declined with political 
freedom, and the intellectual forces, so long assembled 
at Athens, found a new center at Alexandria. At the 
latter place^ during the early centuries of our era, there 
occurred that coalition of Greek philosophy and Judaism, 
which accounts for Christian theology. 

Long before this period Alexandria had become the 
scene of great literary as well as commercial activity. 
Its vast library, founded by the Ptolemies, was a 
treasury of Egyptian, Hellenic and Oriental letters. 
The thoughtful world will never cease to regret the loss 
of this collection, burned by Christian fanatics under the 
Archbishop Theodosius toward the close of the Fourth 
Century. 

The history of reason and of faith are inseparable. 
The development of the Alexandrian school of philosophy 
explains the genesis of Christian dogma. The religious 
belief of each community expresses the popular idea of 
government, — ^a problem that can be solved only by deter- 
mining the nature of Ood and the human sotd. Belief in 
an individual deity and in individual immortality will 
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penist until it is generally understood that God a more 
th«n a person. When deity is recognized as the order 
of the universe, it will be seen that there is no absolnte 
pervonal existence, — for all individnality is relatiTe. 

From the close of the Second to that of Hie Fiftti 
Ceatary the school of Alexandria competed with the 
CSuisiun Church for the Bpiritnal control of Europe. 
Tbe liTsIry was not, as might be supposed, between 
TMiop and faith, for the philosophical form of the doc- 
tziae at faitti originated with the Alexandrians. This 
doetrine had not as ;et lent itself to the defense of 
a orthodoxy. It was the chief tenet of the Alex- 
, derised by them as a reply to skepticism. 
Oatf in after yeazs was it employed in the defense of 
■edew'ietical dogma. 

TiMb contention between the Alexandrians and tiie 
: was not, therefore, a conflict between ra- 
and orthodoxy, but between two kinds of 
idigknu foith. It waa ttie rivalry inherent between the 
Qod of Plato and the God (^ Israel, between deity con- 
eeiTed as universal order and as an all-powerful person. 
Tlie Platonic creed, however, was not without grave in- 
ooasirtenciee, confusing the individual and tbe general, 
for Platonist and Christian believed alike in the immor- 
tally of ttie soni and in an overruling Providence. 

FhiloBophy has long attempted the allied problems of 
Bund and da^, or of consciousness and justice. Tlieae 
great qnestions presented little difficulty to the ex- 
plusers of revelation. The early Christian Church 
ocmfidently resolved the problems of existence, and it is 
to the auttiori^ of its conclusions that the attention of 
tiie reader is now invited. 

Tbe deification of some individual is a phase of de- 
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velopment through which every race must pass. A 
personal Qod is an idealization of character. The charm 
of personality is inseparable from devotion; for the 
highest influences are exerted not by reason alone^ but 
also by example. So essential to religions teaching is 
example that in order to control the actions of the 
majority of men^ principles must be clothed as per- 
sons; they must live as heroic beings. The spiritual 
religions, therefore, are necessary object-lessons of duty. 

The theologians of the Greeks were their poets and 
artists. Every civilization has need of these interpreters 
of divine truth, for they endow principles with the 
authority of proportion or beauty. 

To the mind trained to generalize it suffices to say 
that God is the order of the universe, that a true creed is 
science, and that our origin and destiny are develop- 
ments of nature; but philosophy is not content with re- 
ducing existence to abstract principles ; it will ever strive 
to make itself intelligible to the masses by supplement- 
ing the analysis of being with a synthesis of life so real 
and so beautiful as to inspire devotion. When it is 
generally understood that consciousness and justice are 
evolutions of nature, the most abstract principles of 
existence will assume the form of a sublime and an im- 
perishable example. 

In tracing the growth of religious dogma it will be 
well to remember that society has as yet evolved no in- 
stitution capable of taking the place of the Church, 
unless it be the hierarchy of justice. With the excep- 
tion of jurisprudence, as embodied in family and state, 
the Church is the most powerful progenitor of righteous- 
ness. Its mission is to found a government of love as a 
preparation for a reign of justice. 
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The Alezandrians deriyed the doctrine of faitii 
fnxm iheir neoeesities. Skepticism, '^that tfaeorj 
which rqects experience as the criterion of tmth,'' had 
defeated the reason. The propaganda of donbt had 
challenged the yalidity of the nnderstanding; but it is 
impossible so deeply to discredit experience as to deprive 
it of all authority. The authority that the Alexandrians 
offered was faith. It was, therefore, to the ingenuity of 
those defenders of thought who, having been defeated 
by skqrtiGism, sought another source of knowledge than 
reason, that rdigion owes the bulwark of its creed, iba 
azgument of faith. 

FHILO 

Christian theology took its rise in the interpietatioos 
of deity evolved by the schools at Alexandria, chief 
among which was the Neo Platonic. 

Philo Judseus, who was the precursor of this school, 
was bom at Alexandria shortly before the b^;inning of 
our era, and was, therefore, a contemporary of Jesus. 
Although belonging to the same race, these two sublime 
characters were separated by insurmountable barriers. 
At that epoch, the inestimable treasures of Oreek 
literature were unknown to the orthodox Jews of Pales- 
tine, because the writings of all other nations, together 
with the only liberal Jewish culture of the time, be- 
longed to a body of learning strictly interdicted bj 
the Sandhedrins. Such was the stigma of Atheism 
which the Jewish authorities visited upon the heathen 
theology, that the grandeur and beauty of human 
thought and feeling — as revealed in Hellenic and 
Oriental letters — were veiled from the worshippers of 
Jehovah. 

Having imbibed tho doctrines of the Xew Academy, 
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Fhilo made no pretense of refuting the theories of the 
skeptics. His endeayor was to build a system of bdiel 
which cotdd endure in spite of all skepticism. The source 
of truths he maintained^ is the innate faculty of faith. 
'The senses may deceive, reason may be powerless, but 
there is still a faculty in man; there is faith.** '^Beal 
science is the gift of God; its cause is piety.** 

With great subtlety, Philo combined with theology 
adherence to the law and ritual of his race. If any* 
where Ood is conceived as an indiridual, it is in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. There we find a deity of passions, 
making plans and repenting of them; taking vengeanoe 
and offering forgiveness. 

To the conception of the personal Ood of Isn/A 
Philo added the Platonic idea of universal unity. He 
contended that Ood is to be worshipped not only as 
an individual, but also as the most general of existences. 
To Philo, therefore, Ood was both a person and the 
universal principle, a limited as well as an unlimited 
existence. 

Plato sought to identify the ideas of good and of 
divinity, but Philo maintained that Ood is exalted above 
all goodness. Had the latter conceived of deity as a 
principle alone, he would have been justified in separate 
ing the idea of righteousness from that of divinity, for 
divinity is universal, whereas the meaning of good is 
limited to species. What is for the advantage of one 
species cannot be so for all, because nature ordains that 
each form of life, as a condition of existence, shall prey 
upon other living things. 

The aim of philosophy is to discover not only die 
criterion of truth, but of right, or the meaning of 
good. Biology informs us that the elements of life, or 
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the basic organic f unctionB^ are assimilation and repro- 
dnction. life is only another name for the coincidence 
of these forces. Language^ as an intellectual environ- 
menty aids the assimilation and reproduction of ideas^ 
just as the physical medium co-operates in correspond- 
ing corporeal activities. Thus^ all lif e, whether spiritual 
or physical, is a form of assimilation and reproduction, 
and these basic instincts indicate duty, because upon 
them existence depends. 

Existence or self-preservation is the first law of 
nature, and, therefore, of God, but in order to conceive 
this principle as a moral law, it is necessary to extend 
the meaning of self until it includes the race. Right- 
eousness, therefore, is another name for the right line 
of assimilation and reproduction, or the true develop- 
ment of property and of family, the means by which 
living beings maintain themselves. Hence, duly is the 
line of least resistance for the preservation of each 
species. Only within the pale of species is mij^t 
modified by right. Within this ethical sphere the strong 
should protect the weak. Beyond this natural boundary 
of justice, force is the only law. 

Hence, Philo was right in saying that deity is ex- 
alted above all goodness, unless by goodness is meant 
that universal order to which every individual owes not 
only its life, but also its sentence of death. 

If deity were a person, he would belong to a race, for 
there can be no individuality without species. To him 
the preservation of race would be the criterion of right. 
There is no need, therefore, of confusing the principle of 
universal order with righteousness, for the former signi- 
fies motion, and the latter, species. 

Philo, who was a believing Jew, inaugurated a school 
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of [^oeophy wbich existed for centnnn ae s tivil of 
the Christian faith. His teachingg were gradnall; in' 
oorporated hj the oQiorch in its creeds. Hence, the doc- 
trines of the Flatonists hare ineoisibly passed into the 
confession of every Christian denomination. Tbe three 
constitnent factors of Christian theology are the Qod 
of Israel, the Platonic idea of divinity aa interpreted 
by the Alexandrians, and that andeat doctrine of mya- 
ticism, — ^the necessity of s mediator between God and 
man by whidi to snrmonnt the otherwise inacoessible 
nature of deity. 

AUMONIUS EACCAB 

Early in the third centcry Ammonins Saceaa was 
instrnmental in founding the school of Alexandria, — a 
movement which attracted many great minds. For near- 
ly three centuries this school flotuii^ed, its liTaliy with 
Christianify spreading its roiown throu^out tiia 
world. Under its aospices the idealism of Plato w 
revived by PlotinuB. His buccgsboib. Porphyry and 
lamblicns, endeavored to show that idealism is siqiefiar 
to Christianity ; while Proclns souji^t to harmoniM nB' 
gion and philosophy. 

The intellectual center in which the dogmatio of Un 
Christian era took its rise was truly cosmopalitaa. Nat 
far from the temple of Serapis, Qnek i 
Platonism, Judaism and Christiani^, eadi i 
pounders. ■ 

The method of the Alexandrian Eclecticism was ts j 
place in juxtaposition the various ByBtems of though^ .1 
in the hope that the truth mi^t be evolved. Long ] 
afterward in France, this method was revived by Victor J 
Cousin and his contemporaries. Although an > 
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growth pf the doctrines of Plato^ the Eclecticism of 
Alexandria produced by degrees a mystic pantheism 
wholly foreign to Oreek thought. The confusion then 
previdling concerning the attributes of deity can be 
judged of by the fact that Theology and Theosophy 
were used as convertible terms. 

PLOTINU8 

Not only by reason of the sublimity of its thought, 
but on account of its mysticism^ for a time the school 
of Ammonius Saccas succeeded as a rival of the Chris- 
tian faith. The Alexandrians were Puritans. Their 
tendency was to despise the corporeal, for they be- 
lieved that the material and the ideal are incompatible. 
Flotinus blushed because he had a body. Contempt for 
human nature could go no further. This austere thinker 
originated the Alexandrian metaphysic; a system of 
absolute idealism long afterward rehabilitated by the 
German transcendentalists. Its theories all spring from 
the fact that subject and object are the opposite terms 
of the relation known as thought; but as expounded by 
Flotinus, the ideas of the school became so involved as 
to be almost impossible of explanation. The object of 
Flotinus was to reach an ultimate analysis by proving 
that the varieties of the imiverse are modes of divine 
being — ^variety and unity being the opposite aspects of 
existence. Viewing deity as the universal principle, this 
theory is correct. But Flotinus failed because he con- 
ceived deity as an absolute individual, or ego, whereas 
all individuality is relative. 

!The discovery that knowledge is relative, or that in« 
tdligenoe depends upon organic functions, has proved 
fatal to pantheism or the doctrine that deity is an 
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absolute and omnipresent consciousness. Plotinus 
taught that the sensible world or nature is a dynamic 
manifestation of the ideal, or, as Kant afterward ex- 
^ pressed it, that nature is a result of ideas. He also 
taught the mystical belief in an ^'ecstatic vision of the 
infinite/* — the theorj- that deity, or the ultimate reality, 
although inscrutable to man's normal faculties, may 
nevertheless be apprehended through a state of mind 
called ecstacy. If knowledge is relative there can be no 
absolute difference between divine and human intelli- 
gence. There is no need, therefore, of "ecstatic vision** 
in order to perceive the order of nature, unless by ecstacy 
is meant devotion to truth. 

The dispute between the Alexandrians and Hm 
Christians concerning the Trinity is of deep philosophic 
interest. Each side claims priority for its doctrines. 
Both views are derived from beliefs of the highest 
antiquity. In the Athanasian creed is to be found the 
most concise statement of the Christian belief. '^That 
we worship one Ood in Trinity, and Trinity in TJniiyy 
neither confoimding the persons nor dividing the sub- 
stance; for there is one person of the Father, another of 
the Son, and another of the Holy Ghost But the God- 
head of the Father, and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost is all one ; the glory equal, the majesty co-etemaL" 

One of the principal explanations offered in tappoit 
of this elaborate dogma is, that the names applied to 
God in the Old Testament, such as Elohim, hanqg ft 
plural signification and yet being need as the 8iib|eofc t( 
a singular verb, suggest both unity and variety in tki 
Godhead. One will look in vain among the tndiliaM 
of Moses for any of these subtle divisions of dflfilf ftL 
which the Jews and Christians of Alexandria m 
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lighted. The great legislator of the Hebrews is exon- 
erated from any complicity in the idea of three Oods in 
one, by the artless manner in which he is made to speak 
of TahTch in the Ten Commandments and other Hebrew 
Scriptures.* 

In his explanation of the Trinity, Plotinus was more 
philosophical than the Christians. He explained the 
hypostases or substances of deity as a completion of the 
theory of Semitic monotheism. 

Jnles Simon maintains that there is only a slight re- 
semblance between the Alexandrian and the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity. The Christian Trinity, says 
this author, is the unity of three different persons, or 
hypostases or substances in one being. The persons of 
the Christian Trinity know and love one another, 
whereas the hypostases of Plotinus know and Iotc only 
the one higher than themselves, being unconscious of the 
inferior ones until unity is realized which has nothing 
above, and knows and loves nothing. Plotinus' idea 
of deity was similar to that offered long afterward by 
Spinoza, when he said that: ''No one can desire to be 
loved by Ood, for it would be to desire that Ood cease 
to be perfect 

The Christian conception of the Trinity is poetical, 
for it divides deity into three equal persons, between 
whom the love is reciprocal. The Trinity of Plotinus 
is philosophical, for it symbolizes the ultimate three in 
one, or the universal principle, with its subjective and 
objective aspects, which is the real source of all theories 
of a tripartite divinity. 



* Also notably consult Exod. iii: 14; Deut. xxxii: 99. 
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ROMAN LAW 

In passing from ancient to modem philosophy, we 
connter the civilization of the Bomans in which the 
science of mind, as compared with that of jnrisprudenoey 
held so inferior a position. During and long after the 
Augostinian age, tiie Bomans looked to Alexandria for 
their philosophy, and the Chnrch of Bome derived from 
the same scource its prof oundest theories of existence. 

With the Bomans, philosophic originality took the 
form of law. In creating their marvellous legal system 
they were impelled not by a motive of conscious literaiy 
production, but by the instinct of social development 
Thus the treasures of Boman jurisprudence were ac- 
cumulated as a result of the organic growth of the state. 
In this great commonwealth the source of authority was 
the will of the people, voiced by the decrees of magis- 
trates empowered by the people to legislate. Henoe 
Boman law is one of the surest historical foundations 
of human liberty. 

The dvil edicts of the Bomans were formulated wiftt 
singular independence. Before the law of contract, of 
inheritance and of family relationship, the plebeian and 
the patrician were equal. To the edicts of the Bmnaii 
magistrates we owe nearly all the legal principles under 
which we now live. They were the basis of canon-law, 
for the ecclesiastical courts administered them afier 
Bome lost her sovereignty. Thence they passed into 
our common-law. Indeed, so profound has been the in- 
fluence of this system upon the nations of ChristendmUy 
that in a legal sense we are to a great extent a peipetm- 
tion of the Boman state. 

Up to the time of Tiberius, when the foundations d 
the vast tribunal or court system were laid, the Bonma 
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had no law schools, no professional lawyers, no profes- 
sional judges. The inconceivable riches of their juris- 
prudence were contributed by soldiers, by statesmen and 
by land owners, by men who devoted only part of their 
time to the practice of law. From the many persons 
daily besieging their homes in quest of legal advice 
the Boman jurists never thought of asking recompense. 
They solved legal problems just as the problems of 
other sciences have been solved, for the sake of truth. 
To the Boman people we are indebted for the only co- 
ordinated legal system of antiquity, an institution which, 
as above indicated, arose spontaneously as a result of 
social development. Like the art and the philosophy of 
the Greeks, the legal science of the Bomans has never 
been superseded. As language is the structure of 
thought, so law is the structure of morals. The Bo- 
mans, therefore, have laid for us the foundations of 
ethical science. 

CHURCH DOGMATISM 

From the decline of the school of Alexandria to the 
revival of learning in Europe, philosophy remained sub- 
servient to the Church. During the centuries known 
as the Dark Ages, the cloister provided learning with 
a home; but when the mind of Christendom, en- 
couraged by growing civil liberties, sought to regain in- 
dependence, it found in its ecclesiastical protector a 
powerful and a determined enemy. 

The opposition of the Church to scientific progress, 
says Turgot, does not imply the advocacy of error; 
^Vhat opposes the progress of truth is indolence, obsti- 
nacy and the spirit of routine.'' 

The Christian religion teaches one central truth. 
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To the believing Christian, God is made 
through Christ. The character of deity is revealed 
the life of Jesus. The controlling motive of Jesus 
love working regeneration. This doctrine of devotioitt!^ 
to the race as the source of social progress is the root:' 
of all that Christian practice has steadfastly taugh^ 
and moreover, it contains all the elements of a true 
system of ethics. I 

The civil character of the early Christians was formed A 
under the guidance of Boman law, and their minds were 
developed in a community enlightened by the ideals 
of Grecian Philosophy. The fathers of the Church in- 
stinctively availed themselves of these monuments of 
knowledge for their own work. The civil organiza- 
tion of Rome determined the form of the Church, for 
that institution was built upon the existing lines of 
the Imperial Government. The dioceses of the Church 
were identical with the subdivisions of the Empire, and 
her local counsels were a reproduction of the political 
'^Concilia." The Bishop and the priests of a proYinoe 
composed a synod, while the Sacerdos ProvincuB with 
his deputies (legati) constituted the partly civil and 
partly religious councils of the Empire. Thus it was by 
followinpj the linos of existing civil institutions that the 
Christian hierarchy gradually absorbed the functions of 
the decaying Roman state. 

Neo-Platonism had created a literature in which the 
Hellenic and Hebraic faiths found a certain recondl-* 
iation. The worship of Jehovah and the Platonic idea 
of divine unity joined in a mystic theosophy. Prom this 
competition of personal and universal authority modem 
civilization has sprung. 

Where conflicting principles are assembled reactioiiB 
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inevitably ensue ; — Whence the wars of the heresies which 
distinguished the early epochs of Christian development. 
From this tumult asceticism retired. A great monastic 
system appeared, at whose doors have been laid the 
darkest of crimes, grotesquely mingled with the sublim- 
est virtues. The treasures of ancient art and letters 
preserved at the Vatican silently reproach the Chris- 
tian monks, who destroyed the statues of the Greeks and 
the library of the Alexandrians, and yet, where are we 
to find higher examples of devotion than have been of- 
fered by Christian ascetics? Asceticism is a pietistic 
extreme. Like bigotry and superstition, it is reactionary. 
The power which enabled the Church to supplant the 
Boman commonwealth was not gained by extreme meas- 
ures. It came from the offer of place and emolument 
alike to the haughty Boman citizen and to his bond- 
man, and of asylum to the oppressed. It came from the 
offer of spiritual freedom to the greater part of the 
people who were slaves, and of social influence conferred 
by proclaiming the religious equality of women. The 
facts of Christian development illustrate the immortal 
dictum of Montesquieu: "I will ever repeat it, man- 
kind is governed not by extremes, but by principles of 
moderation." These righteous and moderate influences 
strengthened the authority of the Church and gradually 
converted the Boman Empire. 

In competing with other religions, Christianity added 
many extraneous beliefs to the idea with which it be- 
gan. This idea was the original doctrine of regenera- 
tion symbolized by a Kingdom of Ood founded upon 
Love, but it gradually became obscured by accretions of 
dogma and ritual. 

We are told that of all nations of antiquity the Jews 
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made most manifest the distinction between holiness 
and sin. The divine gift of holiness they regarded as 
inseparable from their laws and rites. They believed 
that its benefits were intended exclusively for their own 
race. But Jesus belonged to a class of reformers who 
strove to give the advantage of salvation to the whole 
world. 

The first form assumed by Christianity^ therefore, 
was the distinctively Hebraic faith in a Messiah, — tihe 
race deliverer, the innovation upon the old belief con- 
sisting in the offer of salvation not to a favored race, but 
to all mankind. 

THE CHRISTIAN MYSTERIES 

In the dogmatic development of the Church there 
early appeared the mysteries of the Incarnation, the Re- 
demption, and the Trinity, each of which may be found 
in a developed form in other and older religions. The 
annals of the Patristic teaching tell us how these ancient 
mysteries were gradually absorbed by Christianity, and 
incorporated in its creeds, and how the complicated 
visions of the Gnostics and the Manichseans were re- 
jected in favor of simpler forms of theosophy. 

The Apostolic Fathers were occupied in the stmgg^ 
between Jewish and Pauline Christianity, or between 
Christ sustained by the law of Moses and Christ alone. 
The triumph of the latter resulted in the utter sepa- 
ration of ecclesiasticism from Judaism and the inde- 
pendent development of a hierarchical Church. 
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THE PATRISTIC FATHERS 



JUSTIN MARTYR 

Justin Martyr, who followed immediately after the 
Apostolic Fathers, gave his allegiance first to the Stoics 
and to Plato, and afterwards to Christianity. The in- 
spiration of the Greek philosophers and poets he as- 
cribed to the Divine Spirit, but maintained that a more 
ccnnplete revelation was to be sought in Christ The 
middle of the Second Centmy found Justin adyocatiiig 
file moral law of the Jews, and the Pharisaic doctrine 
of a conditional future life arranged so that the soul 
might recelTe rewards and punishments after dcsth. 
This great Father also espoused the Persian dogma ixf 
the resurrection of the body, and the original Cfaristtsn 
theory of a millennial reign of Christ to precede flie flaal 
judgment. 

CLEMENT OF ALEXASBKIA ASD OSIGESKT 

Clement of Alexandria axkd Origcai dedared ftit fte 
eonditicm of salratioD is active obedieDee to ilie imat 
law. These Fathers disagreedy therefore, with 1hetead » 
ing of Justin and Iraaew, for they held ftat Hat tml 
is immortal by nature, existing before and afte r fli e fc>%^ 
In thdr opinion the fixe of the aonl, 
h^pinesi or of ^'i^.Torifwi, depended u 



God as a gift of £1 

Clement 93id <>Ti2*^ saistazned that the 
God could be bevi^r ZJi^zceA by fariogxn^ to an H 
the punidhment nf tre trza^ETeseor so that he eodi ? 
tum to orunnal b^^sKcsess. Tins humane doctnaeii 
contrast with the 'Siesry ^sjg^ siaoe the ain ct ov I 
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parents^ we do not inherit original blessedness, but, on 
the contrary^ we are bom in a state of total deprayity 
from which we can be saved, not by good actions, but 
only by the gift of Ood's grace. The Council of Nicaa 
(A. D. 325) gave sanction to the theory of total de- 
pravity in the vain attempt to establish, by ecclesiastical 
authority^ harmony among the conflicting dogmas hdd 
in the Church. 

OREQORY OF NYSSA 

The Church had already gained a recognized suprem- 
acy in the Boman state when Gregory of Nyssa promul- 
gated the doctrine of Election, the theory that Qod, 
knowing in advance how each human being would 
decide concerning salvation, rejects some and elects 
others. If decided in advance, man's fate cannot de- 
pend upon his own actions. Gregory professed to think 
that divine justice would not permit eternal punish- 
ment. He advocated the more humane doctrine that 
punishment is a purification, or that by the ultimate 
triumph of the divine will all shall be saved. 

ST. AUGUSTINE 

The most prominent figure among the Patristic 
Fathers was the African St. Augustine, to whom we 
are indebted for a refutation of the benignant teaching 
of Gregory concerning the will of Grod. In attempting 
to vindicate the dogma of eternal damnation, St. Augus- 
tine reasoned that the vast number of human beings 
condemned by Providence to endless suffering are in- 
stances of divine justice. 

St. Augustine also taught, with undoubted sincerity, 
that that which faith holds to be certain should also be 
comprehended by the reason. In the De Vera Religume, 
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he asserts that philosophy and religion should be one. It 
is worthy of note, however, that in the last literary pro- 
duction of this eminent theologian. The Retractions, 
written a few years before his death, A. D. 430, he re- 
cants his earlier views, deemed too favorable to the 
sciences and to human freedom, in order that his writ- 
ings might coincide with the teachings of the Church. 

These conflicts of opinion concerning rewards and 
punishments, — disputes which have been coextensive 
with the history of the Church, — will ultimately yield 
to psychology and ethics. These great sciences will 
eventually explain the nature of God and the human 
soul, or, in more modem parlance, they will enlighten 
us as to the ultimate nature of authority. 

SCHOLASTICISM 

To the modem mind accustomed to regard the state 
as the sovereign power, the condition of Europe during 
the Middle Ages is scarcely conceivable, because the 
chief governing power, instead of being political, was 
ecclesiastical. The Boman Church having become a 
state within a state, its influence in political as well as 
in spiritual matters was supreme. 

The fact that Europe was divided into a multitude of 
small territories, in each of which the civil government 
had but feeble control, causing justice to depend 
upon force of a^ms, gave to the hierarchy imiversal 
sway. Owing to the ine£5cient political organizations, the 
Church was often the only protector of the poor and 
helpless. In the disputes of nders it frequently as- 
sumed the function of arbiter by persuading princes 
that its sanction was necessary to their authority. . 

The influence upon thought of this religious autocracy 
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was as enervating as might have been expected. like all 
Tmrestricted authority, it corrupted those who wielded it. 
But, as often happens, the suppression of truth resulted 
finally in its vindication. Through the admirable sin- 
cerity of the religious dogmatist science was enabled 
eventually to triumph; for, as the history of scholasti- 
cism shows, the more the dogmatist meditated upon his 
beliefs the more outspoken he became in his conviction 
that the Church doctrines could not be reconciled with 
reason. 

Scholasticism represents the intellectual life of the 
Middle Ages. It includes the chief theological and 
scientific controversies of that epoch. During thift 
period the natural sciences were ctdtivated only in a 
slight degree. The all-pervading ecclesiastical power 
centered attention upon theology, and, as a consequence, 
the most learned and gifted persons in all Europe were 
absorbed in questions of systematic divinity. But as the 
modem mind became disenchanted, public interest in 
theology declined. Season gradually became the arbiter 
of faith for the Benaissance ushered in an era of free 
investigation which obtained at last the reluctant sanc- 
tion of orthodoxy. 

JOHANNES SCOTUS 

The earliest noteworthy philosopher of the Scholastic 
period was Johannes Scotus, or Erigena. He was edu- 
cated, it is said, early in the Ninth Century at the 
schools then fiourishing in Ireland. In 843 Charles the 
Bald invited him to take charge of the Court School at 
Paris. 

The Fathers did not hesitate to interpret the 
tures allq^orically, modifying them in accordance 
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their own views. This treatment of Holy Writ re- 
sulted naturally in the habit of dogmatizing. In after 
years the Scholastics treated the writings of the Church 
Fathers with the same reverence as they accorded the 
Scriptures. An examination of the conclusions arrived 
at shows that the Scholastic attempts to reconcile the 
Bible and the Fathers inevitably led to contradictions. 

The course of truth never runs smoothly. The first 
Scholastic philosopher began by getting into trouble 
with Bome. At all times ready to assert the authority 
of the councils^ the hierarchy was unceasingly occupied 
with heretical controversy. Bome did not realize that 
**Truth makes revelation, not revelation, truth.*^ As 
knowledge slowly developed, a greater and greater num- 
ber of dogmas were found incapable of demonstration. 
One of the sources of this revolt of reason against dog- 
matism was the Aristotelian philosophy, which con- 
stantly inspired a spirit of original investigation. As a 
consequence there arose in the very bosom of the Church 
a feeling of antagonism toward the peripatetic system, 
notwithstanding the fact that it had so long enjoyed the 
protection of orthodoxy. 

Pope Nicholas I. complained to the King of France 
that Scotus did not submit his translation of Dionysius 
Areopagita to his censorship. To such close pontifical 
scrutiny can be traced much of the imeasiness still felt 
concerning certain versions of the ancients. 

Scotus was an independent thinker and endeavored to 
harmonize philosophy and religion. Where there was 
conflict with ecclesiastical authority, he gave the prefer- 
ence to reason. Very delicately, however, was this inde- 
pendence expressed. *^e must,'* says Scotus, "piously 
accept the teachings of the Fathers; yet it is permitted 
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an to give preference to what appean in the 
the reason, more in accordance with dirin 
especially where the ancient teachers of the Grardi 
in contradiction." So deep-seated, however, waa tka 
disagreement among the Fathers, that the aiqpeil of 
U(!otuH to rcHRon had eventually the eftect of OTerUirov- 
ing the intellectual authority of the Church. 

There is a general impression that the writmgB of tka 
Scholastics were arid and their reasonings specionL As 
a rule, they adopted a severe dialectical method, oRfli 
giving minute attention to matters now cnnridwwi 
as puerile. When we find them, for instance^ eameaBy 
debating how many spirits can dance upon the point ol 
II nc'cdle, wo nro a))t to question the sense of their in* 
quiricK. And yet for those who believed in disembodied 
Kpirits notliing could have l)ccn more natural than the 
qu(>Htion of the room they require. Had it been pos- 
Kiblo for the ScliolaKiicK to have consulted a biologiat 
they would hnvc learned that there can be no function 
without structure. Hence even spiritual or inteUectual 
functions occupy space. 

In the first book of Scotus an attempt is made to co- 
ordinate the categories of thought, or to discover the 
relationship of universals. This author regarded not 
motion alone, but motion and rest, as ultimate* Sines 
it has boon disco vorcd that both substance and rest aie 
arrested motion, it is clear that some of the Schdlaatics 
came very near to a last analysis. 

According to Scotus, Predestination, which meaai 
fore-ordained punishment for man, is a proof of the 
goodness and justice of God. In attempting to jnatii^ 
this doctrine^ he offered the comforting reflection that 
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it is better that a few should be saved than that all should 
be lost 

By this time the heresies had become so numerous as 
to present almost every possible shade of dissenting 
opinion. Although there was a body of dogmas serving 
the purpose of a creed, the trend of orthodoxy was by no 
means clearly defined. Then, as now, it was not uncom- 
mon to hear bishops complaining of the infidelity of 
iheir more thoughtful contemporaries. New interpreta^ 
tions of the Incarnation, tiie Bedemption and the 
Trinity^ were constantly appearing. In this ceaseless 
war of opinion there was conspicuously lacking a 
standard of faith. The Apostolic Fathers could not 
agree concerning the meaning of the Scriptures, the 
.Scholastics could not agree concerning the beliefs of the 
Fathers, or the decrees of the councils, while reason 
vehemently protested against all but one of the Chris- 
tian dogmas, whether heretical or orthodox. And yet, 
so essential to human happiness is a theory of existence 
that throughout this vast conflict of opinion the Chris- 
tian retained his faith. 

The only Christian doctrine that represents the aim 
of the Church and at the same time appeals to the 
reason is that of love working regeneration. This doc- 
trine develops naturally into a sublime and an imperish- 
able example. 

ROSCELLINUS 

Boscellinus, canon of Compidgne, was the first advo- 
cate of Nominalism against the pretensions of Idealism, 
a theory which was then called Bealism. He believed 
that words and ideas represent facts, whereas the Realist 
believed that facts represent ideas. Between these ex- 
tremes lies the truth, for when it is understood that in 
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the deepest sense thought is action^ there can be no dis- 
pute concerning the comparative reality of ideas and 
facts. 

Boeoellinus maintained that universals, or general 
ideas, derive their reality from the facts which they 
classify, and, therefore, that the general idea of Hie 
Trinity can become a reality only in its individuals, fhsir 
unity of substance disappearing as a mere name. Flor 
this tritheistic doctrine Soscellinus was impeached by 
the Council of Soissons in 1092. The members of liie 
Council, representing extreme Bealism, maintained that 
facts are only copies of ideas, and hence the Father, tlis 
Son and the Holy Ghost, which they assumed to be f acti^ 
are not individual realities but only copies of the one 
idea of Gk>d. 

The worthy Boscellinus reluctantly acquiesced in tiie 
decree of the Council. His recantation, confessing that 
the three individual Godheads are not separate realities^ 
had the good fortune of agreeing not only with ortiho* 
dozy, but with reason. 

ANSELM 

Of all the Scholastics the most orthodox was Anaelm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Both in thought and deed, 
he required absolute submission to ecclesiastical authoi^ 
ity. On the score of originality, therefore, we need halt 
no fear of his opinions. 

The fervent piety of Anselm caused him to subordinatl 
philosophy to theology. His aim was to place on ft 
logical basis, not only tiie monotheism of the Trinitj^ blft 
the mystery of the Incarnation, although many ^>*»«**^ 
Scholastics, even including Thomas Aquinas, franU^ ad* 
mitted that these mysteries could not be conceived iS 
rational, but should be accepted upon the authority d 
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revelation or by faith. The Archbishop, however, be- 
lieving implicitly in Church dogma, labored to prove the 
rationality of his creed, which is an instance of the 
homage sincerity instinctively ofiEers to truth. 

Anselm reasoned that since man's sin is infinite^ it 
requires infinite punishment. If, therefore, it were the 
fate of all mankind to be eternally damned, it would 
still be in accordance with divine justice; but such 
severity being contrary to divine goodness we have need 
of the Christian scheme of atonement. Thus the great- 
est of all revelations, which is that justice and goodness 
are one, found no favor in the sight of this worthy 
archbishop. 

ABELARD 

The aversion of the ecclesiastical authorities of the 
Middle Ages to independent thought was modified in the 
case of Abelard, a scholar and dialectician known to 
fame not only for intellectual prowess, but also because 
of his devotion to the brilliant Heloise. 

Although he taught theology after the approved 
Aristotelian method, Abelard's views were rationalistic. 
**Words,'' said this author, "were invented by men 
to express their thoughts, and must conform to 
facts.'' From this it is evident that Abelard was not a 
Bealist, for in that case he would have said that facts 
must conform to words. He opposed the realistic 
tendency to account for phenomena by ideas, because 
he saw that thought is related to phenomena in the same 
manner as a reflection to its object. Of course, the re- 
flection itself can be viewed as an object. If thought is 
made an object of thought, the result is a re-reflection. 
To each individual the ideas of others are external, or a 
part of objective phenomena. When it is realized that 
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Idealism maintains that all ideas hsTS an absohiia 
existence, such as both the idea of a giTen man, and Urn 
idea of man in general, or that of a given animal and Urn 
Older animal. 

Nominalism, on the other hand, is the nltra-sdentifie 
theory. It holds that names and the ideas they repre- 
sent are signs of facts and their relations; that a general 
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name, such as cirde, stands simply for the relation of a 
circumference to its center. This relation can be 
generalized by applying it to many single facts; but in 
each case it is the function of a fact and has no abso- 
lutely separate existence. 

To repeat, Bealism holds that the name circle stands 
for an existence more real than the conditions of a 
circle. It is a form of the Idealism of Plato which 
betiered in divine Archetypes, from which all concrete 
embodiments are derived. But this theory of Plato has 
fallen into such disrepute that the word ideal has come 
to signify the opposite of real. To us real means the 
actual or the verifiable as distinguished from tiie ideal or 
tiie phantasmaL 

It is not surprising, therefore, since the terms are gen- 
erally understood as having an opposite meaning, that the 
general reader should be puzzled when told by the his- 
torian that Bealism is a species of Idealism. In 
short, Idealism holds that ail reality is in the mind; 
while Bealism maintains that only tiie greater part of 
reality is in the mind. Nominalism, on the other hand, 
proclaims that the mind is the function of organic condi- 
tiona and that its vehicle, language, is purely symbolic. 
Now, evolution proves that mind and phenomena are 
ahnply different points of view of nature, and that 
nature and reality are one. 

Imagine, therefore, the confusion arising from the 
contention of the Scholastics that Aristotle, who stood 
for tlie rational or scientific method, was a Bealist or a 
qnasi-Idealisi The fact is that Aristotle endeavored 
to oppose the Idealism of Plato, but he became so en- 
tangled in its mystical phraseology that, in the Middle 
Ages, certain of Aristotle^s works were interpreted in the 
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spirit of Scholastic Bealism^ and were identified with re- 
ligions orthodoxy. Hence we shall not be surprised to 
find a line of reformers from Abelard to Francis Bacon, 
attacking Idealism by denouncing the orthodox versions 
of Aristotle. 

Even those who place no credence in religions dogma 
may commiserate with the Church on account of the 
number of heresies that arose against it. The simplest 
form of religion is the aspiration for a higher life. 
Without this aim the Church could not subsist, for 
eventually it is by reason of their utility that all insti- 
tutions survive. The accretions of dogma, clinging to 
the structure of Christian faith, have been thus far sup- 
ported by the mighty human purpose beneath. 

The Church received its beliefs from numberless 
sources. The wonder is not that so many doctrines were 
rejected, but that so many were accepted. The hos- 
pitality of the hierarchy to the tenets of other re- 
ligions is well known. IVom the worship of Isis and of 
Buddha; from the cults of the Greeks and Bomans; 
from the teachings of the Jews and of the Neo-Platon- 
ists; and from the philosophy of the Aristotelians, the 
Stoics and the Scholastics; the Church of Christ has 
received beliefs connecting it by countless invisible 
ties with the intellectual and the devotional life of the 
past. Yet, many opinions arose for which no room 
could be foimd in the Christian household. Over the 
question of the acceptance of these doctrines wars were 
waged. It would be wrong to suppose that in the 
majority of these conflicts the hierarchy was the ag- 
gressor. As a rule, the Church opposed heresies only 
when its authority was endangered. In resisting hetero- 
doxy the heirarchy was contending with overwhelming 
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tinian, suppressing \eo-Platonigm, had for many cen- 
tnries the effect of debarring the faithful from the ines- 
timable benefits of the Greek langoage and literature. 
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ALBERTUS MAGNUS 

Albertus MagnnSy who belonged to the Thirteentli 
Century, was the first Scholastic to revive interest in 
the Peripatetic school. For generations Aristotle had 
been known in the Church in a fragmentary way, but 
Albertus restored to light the system as a whole, thereby 
unconsciously preparing the way for the subsequent re- 
volt of reason. Unacquainted with the original, in his 
presentation he followed Avicenna and Averroes, as well 
as the Jewish philosopher, Maimonides, but he did not 
hesitate to modify the doctrines of the great Stagirite to 
meet the views of the Church. 

THOMAS AQUINAS 

The chief interest of the Scholastic period centers in 
Thomas Aquinas, the pupil of Albertus Magnus. Aqui- 
nas taught that Christian dogma cannot correspond with 
reason but is revealed only unto faith. Such a belief 
could not fail eventually to injure orthodoxy, for in 
the last analysis reason and truth are one. The writings 
of Aquinas, which are acknowledged to be the comple- 
tion of orthodoxy, repeatedly aver that theological dog- 
mas have never even professed to be scientifically true. 

Theology, or systematic divinity, has always sought to 
transcend nature. To romance nothing is impossible. 
Theology is the romance of divinity, the story of an un- 
known world peopled with unknowable beings. If to 
persuade an enlightened people to acknowledge the 
authority of reason, it is necessary to appeal to the 
imagination, the examples or characters employed 
should conform as nearly as possible to nature, the 
source of all truth; for when discrepancies are dis- 
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ooveied between the teachings of the Church and those 
of experience the fonner invariably suffers. 

The people are guided by authority rather than by 
reason. The masses yield to personal suasion; ''they 
seek not to understand^ but to obey/^ But it is no 
longer safe to rely upon popular submission to ecclesi- 
astical authority. The instinct for truth is ever actiye, 
and the Churdi must find a way of conforming its 
teachings to the revelations of nature. 

Until reconstituted after their return from captivitj 
under Ezra, the ancient Hebrews were a collection of 
tribes lacking political solidarity. The hierarchy taught 
them the principle of nationality, and the temple was 
the center of religious and political unity. Their faith 
in Jehovah was therefore a necessity. The Christian 
nations are learning that the highest nationality is 
community of human interests. The realization of this 
ideal of a common humanity was the aim of the medie- 
val church and the essence of its catholicity. Hence the 
worship of a personal Gk>d is preparing the way for 
that highest catholicity known as the reign of justice. 

Aquinas said: ''The doctrines of the creation of the 
world in time, of original sin, of the Incarnation of the 
Logos, of purgatory, of the resurrection of the flesh, the 
judgment of the world, and eternal salvation and damna- 
tion are not to be demonstrated by natural reason, for 
reason cannot from its own principles advance to the 
demonstration of these dogmas.^'* In other terms, the 
mind cannot develop naturally and believe in them. 
'The fact that these dogmas cannot be proved,^ he con- 
tinues, "is a sort of merit attaching to faith, for the in- 

* Sum. Theol., lln. 32 Art 1. 
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tellect assents to them not because convinced by proof, 
but in obedience to the will/^* 

Here is an example of complete submission to ec- 
clesiastical authority^ or of surrender of the mind to 
the Church. None of the earlier Scholastics or of the 
Church Fathers made so clear the distinction between 
dogmatism and reason. Although a partisan of the 
Churchy Aquinas was always honest. The sincerity with 
which he dwelt upon the discrepancy between dogma and 
reason has gone far toward enabling later generatioDS 
to triumph over superstition. 

With the advent of the Benaissance and Humanimi 
came a general revolt against sacerdotal rule^ — a move- 
ment requiring no little courage on the part of its 
leaders^ for at that time nearly all Christendom believed 
that the soul could be saved only by the assistance of the 
priesthood. All accounts agree that the popular heart 
was set upon attaining salvation. The opportunity thus 
afforded was^ perhaps^ utilized by the Church in the 
best possible manner at a time when great allowance 
must be made for feeble political organization and its 
consequent unenlightenment. It is di£Seult to read 
the ecclesiastical chronicles of this epoch without indig- 
nation. Before giving way to resentment, however, it 
will be well to remember the vast services rendered to 
society by the Church even during the reign of sacer- 
dotal crime. The devotional life of a community is an 
outgrowth of the political status. Undeveloped ideas of 
dei^ mean undeveloped civil institutions, for, after all, 
religion is always a reflection of the popular conception 
of justice. 

'Sum. TheoL, 11, 2. 
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TEE REFORMATION 

Although the Beformation resulted eventually in en- 
lightening society^ its leaders were by no means intellec- 
tually free. Luther^ who^ next to Erasmus^ was the great- 
est opponent of papal tyranny and corruption^ said that 
'Reason is the devil's harlot and can do nothing but 
blaspheme/' Salvation through the priesthood was the 
old regime. The order introduced by Protestantism was 
salvation through faith ; but a faith consisting of an un- 
questioning reception of the Scriptures. Instead of the 
Pontiff^ the Bible was made the autocrat; — ^that book 
which of all others requires the most delicate and sym- 
pathetic analysis in order to disengage the spirit of 
righteousness which it contains; that book which is 
capable of so many different interpretations that each of 
the three hundred or more conflicting sects of Protest- 
antism has drawn from it a separate rule of faith. 

The Beformation was not only an assault upon sacer^ 
dotalism. Luther also bitterly opposed the writings of 
the ancients. Blindly attacking the learning which the 
Church had conserved^ he regarded some of the great- 
est intellectual achievements of the race as part and 
parcel of the hated hierarchy. In his enthusiasm for the 
Bible> he would have made it the repository of all 
knowledge. Unwittingly selecting the master of ancient 
thought as the object of his wrath^ he said : '?f Aris- 
totle had not been of fleshy I should not hesitate to 
a£Brm him to have been truly a devil.'' 

The Scriptures, however, proved to be but human 
literature, and when the Protestant Church began the 
task of educating its ministry, it was compelled to look 
beyond Holy Writ for the foundations of knowledge. 
Melanchthon^ Luther's associate, soon discovered that the 
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ancient classics were indispensable and finally conf eesed^ 
as even Luther did afterward^ that the new Chnidi ooidil 
not dispense with the monuments of Aristotle. 

GIORDANO BRUNO 

Philosophy as well as religion has had its martyn^ 
In Bome^ on the 16th of January, 1600, Giordano Bnmo 
suffered death at the stake on account of his opinions. 
'Iliis great reformer was the first to give to modem 
science a true method and evolution. 

The devout society of the time was not wholly without 
sympathy for advanced thought. Many Italian ratiflii?* 
alists were priests who enjoyed the protection of power- 
ful prelates. These free thinkers created within flie 
Church a body of independent learning which was after- 
wards generalized by Bnmo. 

At this time, through progressive methods, the pur- 
suit of knowledge found new life. Before the renewed 
investigations of nature the mystical form of all the 
sciences were giving way. The astronomy of Aris- 
totle and Ptolemy was revolutionized by the discoveries 
of Copernicus. To the mind of Bruno the universe was 
infinite in time and space, instead of being, as the theo- 
logians taught, limited in both. The solar system was 
one of innumerable stellar systems. God was the power 
of nature. Becognizing the unity of mind and matter, 
Bruno saw in the monad properties not only physical 
but psychical, thus connecting the evolutionary theories 
of Aristotle with those of modem times. 

Soon after entering the Dominican order at Naples^ 
where he had been educated, Bruno journeyed to the 
Bepublic of Genoa and thence to Venice and Gteneva in 
quest of a broader horizon, but the reformed orthodoxy 
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at the latter place repelled him as much as had Boman 
CSatholicism. At the Sorbonne^ at Oxford and at the 
Oerman seats of learnings this apostle of advanced 
thought was heard. With such vehemence did he attack 
the science of Aristotle and Ptolemy that at some of the 
universities debates of great moment were organized to 
oppose him. These intellectual tournaments were a 
feature of the age^ providing for philosophical discus- 
sion the opportunity now afforded by the modem 
periodical. 

At that time almost all learning was confined to the 
Church. The works of Aristotle were regarded with the 
same reverence as that in which the Bible is now held. 
The Aristotelian logic and physics^ and the Ptolemaic 
system of astronomy were integral parts of the accepted 
faith. Aroimd these germs of science ecclesiastical 
dogma had crystallized^ and all who^ for any reason^ 
opposed the orthodox position were persecuted as enemies 
of society. The hold upon the public mind obtained by 
this miscellaneous body of opinion is to us scarcely con- 
ceivable. In 1624 — a quarter of a century after Bruno's 
martyrdom — ^the Parliament of Paris issued a decree 
banishing all who publicly maintained theses against 
Aristotle ; and in 1629^ at the urgent remonstrance of the 
Sorfoonne^ it again decreed that to contradict the prin- 
ciples of Aristotle was to contradict the Church. A stu- 
dent, so runs an anecdote of the time, having detected 
spots in the sun, communicated his discovery to a worthy 
priest **My son/' replied the priest, 'T have read Aris- 
totle many times, and I assure you there is nothing of the 
kind mentioned by him. Go rest in peace ; and be cer- 
tain that the spots which you have seen are in your eyes, 
not in the sun.^ 
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for hitherto the Church had been the arbiter of all 
qoestions ot the understanding. The devotion of Bocod 
to the method of esperimeDt and veriEcatioQ and his 
heroic oppo^itioa to imenltghtcned tradition giro him 
s high place among the founders of pducation. 

Although known as the father of experimental phil- 
OBophy, Bacon gave but little heed to met&phjraics. Not- 
vithatanding ita avoidance of outological problems, the 
power of the Novum Organum lies in its grasp upon the 
^inciplea of existence. Without peifonniug an ultimate 
tjtaijaB, Bacon perceived that consciousness is organic 
Seeing that mind springs primarily from conditions 
wider and deeper than personality, he declared that all 
knowledge is evolved from the action and reaction of 
organism and environment. 

"Usn" says Bacon, "who is the servant and interpre- 
ter of nature can act and understand no further than he 
has either in operation or in contemplation observed the 
method and order of nature."* In other terms, to 
understand we must have had experience. If our ex- 
periencee do not enable us to perceive general tmtlu, 
we must multiply and classify them as the only means 
of advancing knowledge. To reduce the method of 
Bacon to a sentence, he endeavored, in the words of St. 
Paul, to "Prove all things," and "hold fast that which 
ifl good." His plan was the systematization of gradu- 
ated verification as the sole method of research. 

"There are two ways," continues our author, "of 
•earching after and discovering trnth ; the one from 
tense and particulars, rises directly to the moet general 
axioms and, resting upon these principles and their nn- 
i truths, finds out intermediate axioms, and this 
* Novum Oryonvm, I. ttph. t. 
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is the method in use; the other raises axioms from 
sense and particulars by a continued gradual ascen^ 
till at last it arrives at the most general axioms— which 
is the true but hitherto untried way. The understand* 
ing, when left to itself ^ takes the first of these ways and 
prepares it in logical order; for the mind delights in 
springing up to the most general axioms that it may 
find rest; but after a short stay here it disdains experi- 
ence, and these mischiefs are at length increased by logic 
for the ostentation of dispute."* 

Thus Bacon sought to acquire knowledge by interpret- 
ing nature, and yet he failed to perceive that the great- 
est need of the race is a point of beginning, so that the 
''graduated verifications/' upon which he so earnestly 
insisted, might take their rise from one incontrovertible 
truth. 

That he felt the need of the unification of knowledge, 
however, is evident from the following: ''But let none 
expect any great promotion of the sciences, especially 
in their effective part, unless natural philosophy be 
drawn out to particular sciences ; and again, unless these 
particular sciences be brought back again to natural 
philosophy. From this defect it is that astronomy, 
optics, music, many mechanical arts, and, what seems 
stranger, even moral and civil philosophy and logic rise 
but little above their foundations and only skim over the 
variety and surfaces of things, viz. : because after these 
particular sciences are formed and divided off, they are 
no longer nourished by natural philosophy, which might 
give them strength and increase and, therefore, no won- 
der if the sciences thrive not when separated from their 

roots."t 

^Novurn Organum, 1. aph. 19-20. ^Novum Organutn, 1. aph. 79-Mi 
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Prom this it is evident that although Bacon regarded 
knowledge as an evolntion^ he made no attempt to re- 
duce mind and nature to an ultimate principle. So 
deeply impressed was he with the importance of gradu- 
ated verification^ that its complement^ the deductive 
method, seemed to him a mere labyrinth of error. Not- 
withstanding his devotion to the scientific method, 
Aristotle did not ignore deduction. It was Bacon's 
aversion to all forms of dialectical or deductive reason- 
ing which led him to complain that Aristotle cor- 
rupted the simple truths of natural philosophy with 
logic. And yet for centuries Aristotle was regarded as 
the originator of the inductive or scientific method, the 
very system which arrives at general truths through 
particulars. 

Through the co-ordination of the most general terms 
of existence, Aristotle endeavored to reach an ultimate 
principle. To this end he framed his categories. But 
these higher peripatetic speculations met with no sym- 
pathy from the Baconian empiricism, and nevertheless 
it was from the great Stagirite that Bacon inherited the 
title of *Tather of the Inductive Method.'' 

Induction and Deduction are reciprocal methods of 
investigation, and always imply each other. The for- 
mer is synthesis, the latter analysis. To analyze is to take 
for granted a synthesis, to synthesize is to imply an 
analysis. They are correlatives. One system is the 
complement of the other. 

During the time of Aristotle, as well as of his remote 
successor. Bacon, knowledge was regarded by the masses 
as sacred ; its categories were held to be divine mysteries 
and their analysis a sacrilege. 

Both Aristotle and Bacon taught that experience is 
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the criterion of truth, and that the order of nature ia tii» 
only law. Thus, although failing to reeognuEe tii» 
achievements of the father of induction. Bacon advo* 
cated the peripatetic method of evolving knowledge fram 
experience. 

NoTB. — It would be ungrateful to cloae this chapter withoat 
acknowledging the benefits derived from a long and intimats 
aasociation with my lamented friend. Prof. D. O. Kellogg, of 
Vineland, N. J. This profound scholar and theologian gave mi 
the inestimable advantage of his critieim, eqiecially ooneenikf 
the evohition of Christian belief. 



CHAPTEB VI 
Modern Philosophy 



Descartes — Spinoza — Hobbes — Locke — Hartley — 

Leibniz — Berkeley — Hume 



The Cartesian philosophy marks the transition from 
medieval to modem thought. like his contemporary, 
Galileo, Descartes suffered much from the religious 
intolerance of his time. While studying under the 
Jesuits at La Fl^he, he was impressed with the insuffi- 
ciency of the theories of Christian orthodoxy. In de- 
spair he exclaimed: '^Our studies enable us to discern 
only the hopelessness of our ignorance.^' As a last 
resource he turned to the sciences in the search for 
truth. 

The course of reasoning which led to his application 
of Algebra to Geometry, Descartes described as follows : 
'^The long chains of simple and easy reasons which 
geometers employ in arriving at their most difficult 
demonstrations, made me fancy that all things which 
are the objects of human knowledge are similarly inter- 
dependent; and that, providing we abstain from assum- 
ing anything false, and observe the correct order in 
deducing things one from another, there are none so 
remote that we cannot reach, or so hidden that we can- 
not discover them. I was at no trouble in finding out 
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where to b^in; for considering that the mathematidiDS 
only had attained to some certainty, and this because 
they occupied themselves about the easiest subject of all, 
I thought I should examine this first. To explain the 
mathematical sciences by the briefest possible symbols^ 
I should borrow all that was best from geometrical 
analysis and from algebra and correct the defects of 
each by the other/^* 

This method of graduated verification opened up to 
Descartes new fields of discovery. Beginning witii 
mathematics^ he applied the principle to physical 
science, and even entertained the hope of employing 
it in the study of mind. ^^Not that I venture/' con- 
tinues he, ''to examine forthwith all manner of prob- 
lems, which would have been a violation of my mles^ 
but, knowing that their principles must all be derived 
from (first) philosophy^ in which I could as yet find 
none that were certain, I thought that here, above all, I 
ought to establish them." 

At the age of thirty (1624), we find Descartes work- 
ing in seclusion in Holland. Eight years afterward he 
published the Discourse on Method and the MeditatumB, 
which at once interested the learned world. Charles the 
First of England, and Christina of Sweden urged tiie 
philosopher to visit their courts. The decision in favor 
of Stockholm proved fatal, for he soon fell a victim to 
the rigor of the Scandinavian winter; but not before 
founding, with Christina's aid, the Academy of Sdenoes. 

In accordance with the best theories of the ancients 
concerning the constitution of matter, Descartes identi- 
fied matter and extension. He perceived that vacuum, 
or absolutely empty space, is impossible. ''The essence, 

* "Diacoune on Method/' 2d section, Algebra and Geometiy. 
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or first principle of matter^ or substance/^ says Descartes^ 
''is extension^ and wherever there is extension there is 
matter. The substance which fills all space mnst be 
assumed as divided into equal angular parts. Why 
must this be assumed? Because it is the most simple, 
therefore the most natural, supposition. This 
substance being set in motion, the parts are ground into 
a spherical form, and the comers thus rubbed off, like 
filings or sawdust, form a second or more subtle kind of 
substance. There is, besides, a kind of substance coarser 
and less fitted for motion. The first kind makes 
luminous bodies, such as the sun and fixed stars; the 
second makes the transparent substance of the skies; 
the third kind is the material of opaque bodies, such as 
earth, planets, etc. We may also assume that the 
motions of these parts take the form of revolving 
drcnlar currents or vortices. By this means the matter 
will be collected to the center of each vortex, while the 
second or subtle matter surrounds it, and by its centri- 
fugal effort constitutes light.'' ''The planets are 
carried round the sim by the motion of this vortex, 
each planet being at such a distance from the sun as 
to be in a part of the vortex suitable to its solidity and 
mobility."* Although these theories can be traced as 
far back as the ancient lonians, the interpretation given 
them by Descartes was regarded as advanced at the be- 
ginning of the Seventeenth Century, their author being 
one of the foremost physicists of his time. 

It is manifest that Descartes was not aware of the full 
significance of his theory maintaining the identity of 
matter and space, for if matter and space are one there 
be no doubt of the unity of mind and nature. In« 

^'Prindpia Philoeophse, Ft. m., LIV. 
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stead of universal unity, he insisted that there is an 
ultimate duality consisting of substance and thought^ 
and yet, following the example of Plato, he identified 
mind with general existence or God. Now modem 
psychology demonstrates that mind is that special form 
of genera] existence known as organic, and that it ii 
therefore not universal but limited. 

Descartes' famous dictum, *T. think, therefore, I am,* 
really constitutes two identical propositions. His imcT 
tion amounts to this : Existence being thou^^ I tiiiii^ 
therefore I exist, or, I think, therefore I think. By his 
capital axiom, ''All clear and distinct ideas are tme/* 
Descartes meant that those ideas alone are true wlddi 
have overcome doubt. As more fully explained in 
Chapter XIV., certitude consists of the surrender of 
doubt or of our inability to sustain objections. like all 
other intellectual activities, belief is instinctive and, 
therefore, largely unconscious, for it is a form of the 
adjustment of organism and environment. The equilib- 
rium called belief occurs only when disturbing donbts 
are set at rest. 

From Descartes, who read and admired Bacon, 
scientific investigation received a great impetus. His 
theories of the physical sciences were elaborated long 
before the other parts of the system, but their publica- 
tion was delayed on account of the alarm felt at the per- 
secution of Galileo. 

Descartes' first publication was entitled Discoune em 
the Method of Properly Guiding the Reason' im fhe E^ 
search of Truth in the Sciences: also Dioptrics, lieUcfS, 
and Oeometry, which are Essays in this Method. In this 
great work the author treats of the nature of God and 
of the human soul. By a course of reasoning not witli- 
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ablest scientists and theologians, so that their criticiams 
might be published with the author's rejoinders. A 
residt of these criticisms, coming as they did from such 
men as Amauld, Oassendi and Hobbes, was to change 
the discussion from the immortality to the immateriality 
of the soul, — ^the latter being more in accord with the 
manner in which Descartes had treated the subject 

Not feeling satisfied with his demonstration of the 
immateriality of the soul, Descartes adds (in the pre&os 
to the Meditations) that a strict proof of this tfaeoiy 
would require a complete system of physics. A dear 
and distinct conception of the soul as separate from the 
body, he continues, is necessary, because substances thus 
clearly conceived to be distinct must really be so. 

In replying to Hobbes' objections to this argument, 
Descartes admitted that we infer the difference between 
mind and body from the difference in their qualities or 
activities, which, of course, remands the whole question 
to the science of psychology or to the study of mind as 
the fxmction of an organism. 

Aroused by the aggressiveness of Leroy, a disciple of 
Descartes, the Protestant theologians of Utrecht and 
Leyden inaugurated a crusade against the Cartesians. 
This movement began with disputations by theses in 
the universities, and was followed with intense interest 
by the public. The debates were at first confined to 
scientific questions, but Leroy, wishing to force issue 
with his opponents, boldly announced, under the 
authority of Descartes, that man is a being composed of 
the elements of mind and extension ; and is not, there- 
fore, a substance per se, but a substance per acddem. 
This can only mean that man, including his soul, in- 
stead of being unconditioned, is an evolution of nature. 
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This announcement amounted to a direct challenge 
of the powerful orthodox party^ which stood upon the 
absolute or the miraculous origin of man. The Prot- 
estants^ represented by the rectors of the Universities of 
Utrecht and Leyden, promptly resented the Cartesian 
hypothesis of the evolution of man. These hostile 
theologians were also loyal to Aristotle and^ therefore, 
opposed the Copemican theory of the earth's motion 
round the sun^ which Descartes accepted. 

Such^ however, is the imity of all things, that in 
studying the mind we are compelled to develop a com- 
prehension of nature. There is no doubt that the acuter 
thought of the Seventeenth Century was arrayed against 
Christian orthodoxy, but the opposition of the Church to 
original research did not spring from an aversion to 
progress. The discoveries of science so disturbed the 
orthodox conception of man's position in the xmiverse 
that all ecclesiastical authority was endangered. At 
that time the theologians believed that the order of so- 
ciety depended upon the Church. Who will blame them 
for insisting that the sun turned round the earth, if 
they were convinced that virtue itself was dependent 
upon that arrangement of the solar system ? They were 
imable to understand that the movements of the 
heavenly spheres are of the same order as spiritual 
development, and hence that the discoveries of science 
are advancements of divine knowledge. 

An enlightened religion conceives deity as the 
order of the universe, and intelligence or the soul as a 
function of the social organism. When religion realizes 
that it derives its powers from the organization of 
knowledge, it will strive to enlist in its service the best 
efforts of the mind. On the other hand, the discov- 
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eries of science will always disturb the Ghuidi ihat 
worships persons instead of principles. 

The attacks of the Calvinist theologians, headed by 
Voet, were so bitter that to put a stop to the persecution, 
it was necessary to appeal to the Prince of Orange. It 
was that Prince who prevented the expulsion of the 
theories of Descartes from the Dutch Universities, and 
forbade the public burning of his books by the hang- 
man. 

The beliefs of the theologians were founded not upon 
reason, but upon faith. The influence of the Church, 
both Protestant and Catholic, was directed, therefore, 
against the fundamental principle of the Cartesian phil- 
osophy, which was the sacredness of reason or of the 
right of private judgment. 

The great triumphs of the Cartesian system are the 
discourses in mathematics and in the physical sciences. 
These investigations of nature enabled tlieir author to 
advance the Aristotelian theory of evolution, for they 
showed that all phenomena can be reduced to time and 
space, or to number and quantity, which at that time 
was a bold announcement. So accustomed have we 
become to the statement that all phenomena can be 
reduced to motion, that its full significance escapes us. 
The meaning of this statement is that motion ac- 
counts for life, and life, for mind. Even Descartes 
failed to fully appreciate this conclusion ; for, although 
it can be inferred from what he said that all phenomena 
can be expressed in terms of motion, the result of his 
analysis of existence is that mind and matter are 
absolutely distinct, constituting an ultimate duality, 
instead of the divine unity of existence. 

The Principles of Philosophy, the first planned and 
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lafit published of the works of Descartes^ is the most 
comprehensive. The author admits that as a treatise 
on physics this work is incomplete, because it does not 
include plants, animals, and lastly, man, or, in other 
words, because it did not evolve psychology from biology. 
This admission is one of many evidences that Descartes 
at least dimly foresaw the evolutionary philosophy, as 
later ezpoimded by Darwin and Spencer. But his funda- 
mental postulate that consciousness and extension are 
irreconcilable is in conflict with the theory of universal 
development. 

SPINOZA 

Since Aristotle, no greater thinker has appeared than 
Benedict Spinoza. Bom in Amsterdam in 1632, he was 
destined by his parents, who were Hebrews^ to the 
service of the church. While studying at the synagogue 
of his native city, Spinoza conceived a distrust of the 
principles of theology. Finding him obdurate, the 
Babbis resorted to the then terrible penalty of excom- 
munication, a course which they afterwards vainly re- 
gretted. 

With the ancients, piety meant the sentiment of 
humanity. It related more to character than to belief. 
**He that is unjust,'^ says Marcus Aurelius, *'is also im- 
pious.'' This sentiment was the inspiration of Spinoza, 
whose life was a rare instance of devotion to truth. 

Scholarship was not enough for the Jewish doctors 
of theology. In order to support himself^ the 
novitiate of the priesthood was obliged to learn some 
mechanical art. Spinoza chose the industry of polish- 
ing glasses for optical instruments. At Leyden and 
Bynesburg^ where he had fled to escape persecution^ we 
find him engrossed in study, but relying upon his trade 
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for support His philosophical acumen soon attracted 
the attention of scholars. Powerful friends appeared 
with offers of assistance^ but he preferred obscurity and 
independence^ deeming both necessary for success. 

It is now generally acknowledged that the ideas of 
Spinoza are sublime. The difficulty in comprehending 
them is due to the mathematical method employed. 
Since mathematics reduces all phenomena to number 
and quantity, its use as a vehicle of thought is limited. 
In the desire for simplicity, this limit was overstepped 
by Spinoza. 

The method of this great thinker may be discerned 
from the following definitions of universals taken from 
the "Ethics.** Opposite to each "definition** is placed an 
explanation based upon an ultimate analysis of existence. 



"Definition III.— By Sub- 
stance I understand that which 
exists in itself » and is conceived 
per «e; in other words, the con- 
ception of which does not re- 
auire the conception of any- 
tiing else antecedent to it." 

"Dbjinition VI. — ^By God 
I understand the Being abso- 
lutely infinite, t. e,, the Sub- 
stance consisting of infinite 
Attributes, each of which ex- 
presses an infinite and eternal 
essence." 



"DBPmrnoN Vin.— By 
eternity I understand Exist- 
ence itself, in so far as it is con- 
ceived necessarily to follow 
from the sole definition of an 
eternal thing." 



Substance was conceived by 
Spinoza as existence itself or 
as the ultimate reality. 



The infinite means space and 
the absolute time. According 
to Spinoza, the attributes of 
Qod are the infinite and abso- 
lute which mean simply space 
and time, the aspects of mo- 
tion. God, therefore, means 
that ultimate known in mathe- 
matics as motion. 

There \b but one dear mean- 
ing of eternity, and that is 
time, which is the subjective 
aspect of motion, and, there- 
fore, of existence. In Defini- 
tion III Spinoza says that 
substance is that which exists 
in itself, and in Definition VIII 
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thai eternity is existence itself. 
He, therefore, emj^oys both 
substance and eternity in the 
sense of the ultimate reality. 

" Pboposition Vn. — ^It pertains to the nature of Substance to 
exist. 

" DemondraHon. — Substance cannot be created by anything 
ebe, and is, therefore, the cause of itsdf ; its essence necessarily 
mvolves existence; or it pertains to the nature of Substance to 
exist." 

"PROPOsrnoN Vm. — All Substance is necessarily infinite. 

" DemontiraHan. — There exists but one Substance of the same 
Attribute; and it must either exist as infinite, or as finite. But 
not as finite, for as fimte it must be limited by anotho* substance 
of the same nature, and in that case there would be two Sub- 
stances of the same Attribute, which is absurd. Substance, 
therefore, is infinite." 

The whole Spinozistic system hinges npon the mean- 
ing of Substance. Physicists now agree that sabstance 
is equilibrated force, the mathematical name for which 
is motion. The attempt of Spinoza at mathematical ex- 
actness serves admirably to bring ont the final problem 
of philosophy. It points out the impracticability of 
nsing more than one term to denote the ultimate reality, 
unless the equivalence of meaning between it and other 
terms so employed is defined. In brief, the metaphysics 
of Spinoza forcibly illustrate the necessity of deter- 
mining the relationship of the categories of thought. 
For instance, he employed the terms matter, sub- 
stance, space, extension and infinife without any at- 
tempt to correlate their meaning; whereas in the 
deepest sense they are all synoujrmous. The definitions 
of substance which he offered demonstrate the im- 
poaiibility of distinguishing between substance, space, 
and extension. Finally, he repeatedly used the terms 
essence, substance, Qod and existence, in a similar 
sense, which amounts to an acknowledgment thai tibey 
are interdependent in meaning. 
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Although he did not fully sneoeed in refuting flie 
theory, Spinoza was opposed to skepticism. He de- 
clared that our knowledge is real, that our imprttsiona 
of things disclose their actual nature; whereaa At 
skeptic maintains that as knowledge is of phenomena 
only, it does not disclose the actual nature of things, — 
as though there were any limit to phenomena, or any 
difference between reality and nature. 

In the appendix to the book De Deo, Spinoza defines 
his attitude toward religion. Here we have his great 
argument against that form of teleology, known as the 
belief that the tmiverse exists for man. '^en do all 
things for the sake of an end, namely, the good or use- 
ful which they desire, hence they seek to know the 
motive or cause of everything that happens, and if these 
causes are not apparent, they judge of them by the 
motives determining their own actions. By this means, 
they come to consider all natural things as devised for 
their benefit. Since they find that they have eyes to see 
with, and teeth to masticate with, vegetables and 
animals for food, and the sun to give them light, they 
conclude that some order of nature has provided all 
these things for them in order to subdue man, and to 
gain from him the highest honor. Thus this error has 
connected itself with superstition, and has become 
deeply rooted in men's minds. And observe, I pray 
you, to what a point this belief has brought them. To- 
gether with the many useful things in Nature, they 
necessarily found not a few injurious things, namdy, 
tempests, earthouakes, diseases, etc. These happened, 
they supposed, because the gods were angry on account 
of offenses committed against them by man, or because 
of faults incurred in their worship; and, although 
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experience every day protests and shows by infinite 
examples that benefits and injuries happen indifferently 
to pions, as well as to ungodly persons^ they do not, 
therefore^ renounce their inveterate prejudice/* 

This argument remands humanity to its true place in 
nature. It rebukes those kindred theories known as 
idealism and anthropomorphism. The former relegates 
all reality to mind, the latter consecrates all nature to 
the service of man. 

The charge of Atheism, so often made against Spinoza, 
may be attributed to his use of the term substance in 
designating the ultimate reality or deity. It always 
shocks devotional feeling to identify deity with sub* 
stance, which in its deepest sense means the objective or 
statical aspect of motion. 

Spinoza used the term substance to designate the prin- 
ciple of existence or life, that is to say the ultimate real- 
ity, rather than the statical aspect of the universe which 
is usually called matter. No one who follows the ideas 
of this great thinker will doubt that he rose above the 
theory that inert matter is the ultimate of the physical 
and the mental universe, which theory is known as an- 
cient materialism. Nor is there any doubt that he 
avoided the other extreme known as idealism, or the 
belief that mind is absolute, or unconditioned, instead 
of being an evolution of nature. 

With Spinoza the ultimate fact was the one infinite 
anbatance of which all individuals are modes or limited 
expressions. This substance he denominated Gk>d« He 
held that Gk>d viewed as the infinite substance is the 
natura naturans, viewed as modes or manifestations he 
is the natura naivrata. The attributes of deity he con- 
ceived as extension and thought, for to him extension 
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was visible thought, and thought invisible extension; the 
objective and subjective of which God is the identity. 
'^There are many existing things, but only one existenoe; 
many forms, but only one substance. God is the idea 
imtnanena — ^the One and All/' 

If Spinoza meant that thought is the subjective or 
the most personal view of nature, who will reject his 
wonderful analysis, for in that case he meant that sub- 
stance or space is the objective, and time the sub- 
jective aspect of the universal relation? 

The truth underlying his analysis is manifest, for 
matter, which is a synonym of extension, is the name 
commonly given to tangible or visible existence, while 
time, being subjective, is, in a certain sense, invisible 
extension. 

Spinoza laid himself open, however, to the charge of 
Pantheism — that theory which invests all nature, ani- 
mate and inanimate, with an inherent faculty of 
thought. Pantheism confuses mind and nature. It dis- 
seminates, as it were, a thinking spirit throughout the 
universe. It is a magnificent fetichism, the theory of 
an omnipresent mind. How much higher is that con- 
ception of deity which regards personality or mind as 
an organism, or as a limited existence, and Qod as the 
order of nature. 

Spinoza, therefore, did not carry his impeachment of 
teleology far enough. Although he exposed the presump- 
tion of the belief that nature moves for the benefit of 
man, he failed to limit mind to organic existence.* The 
belief that mind is the ultimate reality, is the basic error 
of teleology. This error accounts for the Cartesian dual* 

* "God is a thinking being." Ethics H. Fart Prop. I. 
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ism, as well as for its lineal descendant, the absolute 
ego of the Qerman dialecticians. 

Ethics Demonstrated by Oeometrical Method is 
Spinoza's greatest work. All authorities agree that this 
attempt to define nniversals is a masterpiece of reason- 
ing. From its pages the foregoing quotations have been 
taken. 

In Holland, where he felt comparatively safe from 
persecution, Spinoza led a life of retirement and privar 
tion. Although afterward often referred to as "the Gk)d- 
intozicated man/* throughout the century following his 
death he was characterized as an atheist. To the Ger- 
mans of Goethe's epoch, we are indebted for the rec- 
ognition of his genius and of the sublimity of his life. 
Goethe said: '^The man was represented as an atheist 
and his opinions as most abominable; but immediately 
after it is admitted that he was a good citizen, a sym- 
pathizing neighbor and friend ; — a calm, reflective, and 

diligent scholar.'' 

HOBBES 

Toward the close of Descartes' career and before the 
unity of Spinoza's thought was revealed to the world, a 
mind of singular power made its appearance in Eng- 
land, like most scientific men of his time, Thomas 
Hobbes was deeply interested in mathematics. He 
studied at Oxford, where they still conserved the 
Ptolemaic astronomy, and the scholastic metaphysic. 
This was prior to the discovery of the fiuctional calculus 
and of universal gravitation, for Leibniz and New- 
ton were in their boyhood. The circulation of the blood 
had juat been annoxmced by Harvey. Galileo had ob- 
served the spots on the sun, the satellites of Jupiter, 
and Satom's rings, and was conferring upon these 
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topics with the monks of the Holy Inquisition, while 
Kepler was formulating his laws of the planetaiy 
motions. 

At this time, by an attempt at an analysis of 
consciousness, Hobbes founded psychology in England. 
Bacon had insisted that experience alone was the 
source of knowledge. Proceeding by this slow but sure 
method, Hobbes came very near to an analysis of mind. 

It is to be remembered that Hobbes had before 
him none of the modem examples of idealism, for 
Berkeley and Eant were as yet unborn. Nor do his writ- 
ings indicate that he troubled himself much about Plato 
and the Skeptics ; but there is no doubt that he compre- 
hended the nature of language; witness his aphorism: 
''Words are wise men's coimters ; they do but reckon by 
them; but they are the money of fools.** Hobbes per- 
ceived, therefore, that language is an artifice, or that 
truth has its source in nature, and is reflected in mind, 
of which language is a phase. Both thought and lan- 
guage are forms of motion inseparable in the sense of 
being parts of a whole. Instead of being materialistic, 
this view of the intellect is exalted; for it holds that 
life and mind are forms of one universal relation. 

It is not surprising that Hobbes did not make a com- 
plete analysis of consciousness. With the scientific ac- 
quirements of his time, that would have been impos- 
sible. With admirable simplicity, however, he described 
the connection between thought and sensation. This 
simplicity becomes apparent when his argimient is com- 
pared with the tortuous explanations of the meta- 
physicians. It is now well known that sensation and 
thought are interdependent functions of the sentieni 
organism. Thoughts are complex co-ordinations formed 
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by the highly-Btmctnred nervous system with the help 
of language, while sensations consist of impressions, 
comparatively simple or unorganized. As there is no 
absolute separation between nerve and muscle, there is 
none between psychical and physical phenomena, or be- 
tween thought and sensation. 

That Hobbes perceived the interdependence of body 
and mind is evident from the following, where he 
explains the origin of ideas : ^^When a body is once in 
motion, it moveth unless something hinder it externally, 
and whatsoever hindereth it cannot in an instant, but 
in time and by degrees, quite extinguish it; and as we 
see in the water, though the winds cease, the waves give 
not over rolling for a long time after, so also it 
happeneth in that motion which is made in the internal 
parts of man. For after the object is removed, or the 
eyes shut, we still retain an image of the things seen, 
though more obscure than when we saw it. The decay 
(subsiding) of sense in men waking is not the decay of 
the motion made in sense, but an obscuring of it, in 
such manner as the light of the sun obscureth the light 
of the stars; which stars do not less exercise their 
virtue by which they are less visible in the day than 
in the night. But because amongst many strokes which 
our eyes, ears, and other organs, receive from external 
bodies, the predominant is only visible, therefore the 
light of the sun being predominant, we are not affected 
with the action of the stars.'' 

Moved by the influence of the Church, Parliament 
passed censure upon the writings of Hobbes. That 
august body has since relinquished the prerogative of 
philosophical criticism. Hobbes' theory of society is 
somber and cynical. It teaches that an absolute 
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monarchy alone can save the race from the misery of its 
natural state, which is that of war. According to 
Hobbes, man's natural state is mutual opposition, or 
competition. The existence of society depends upon tin 
establisliment of an authority of sufficient power to 
suppress this inherent competition. In the opinion of 
Hobbes, the social ideal is not, as we understand it^ a 
development of human nature under the discipline of 
law, but the arbitrary suppression of our deepest in- 
stincts. 

Although wholly distrusting the ability of human 
beings to govern themselves, Hobbes saw no danger in 
entrusting the fate of the state to a single member of 
the species. According to his theory, the choice of this 
individual should depend not upon character or ability^ 
but upon the hazard of birth. Ignoring the equality 
of all individuals before the law, upon which principle 
human liberty depends, he recommended absolutism as 
the only practical form of government. 

It is true that the science of sociology as outlined by 
Comte belongs to two centuries later, but the Politics 
of Aristotle was accessible to Hobbes and might have 
suggested better principles of government. It must be 
admitted, however, that Hobbes pointed out the basic 
principle of organic, and, therefore, of social life, when 
he reduced all civil phenomena to competition. 

It is not to be wondered at, that so forbidding a 
philosophy was neglected. Only after the elder Mill 
called attention to the merit of Hobbes' analysis of 
mind was this sturdy thinker appreciated, even by his 
own countrymen. 
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LOCKE 

While Spinoza was identifying Gk)d and nature, 
and Newton and Leibniz were nnconscionsly vying in 
the higher mathematics, the study of mind, as the func- 
tion of an organism, was taken up where Hobbes had 
left it and further developed by John Locke (1632- 
1704). This writer had idso pursued mathematics at 
Oxford, but finally chose the science of medicine. His 
life was cast in those troublous times in England, when 
James the First promulgated afresh the doctrine of 
the *T)ivine Bight of Kings/' The Covenanters, bent 
upon resisting the Bitual of the established Church, the 
discontented Boman Catholics, and the irreconcilable 
Puritans were blindly combining in the revolution which 
Cromwell was soon to lead. The ideas of Locke were 
promulgated, therefore, at a time of profound social 
unrest when religious tolerance was the principal need. 

There are critics who have mistaken the uncertainty 
with which Locke deals with religious questions for in- 
tellectual mediocrity. Leibniz calls him poor in thought, 
**Paupertina philosophia/' 

After meeting with these criticisms one is hardly pre- 
pared for the firmness and vigor characterizing the 
writings of Locke. His aim was to arouse a feeling 
against Scholasticism and its interminable disputes, and 
to establish in the place of these hopeless controversies 
the study of the functions and structures of the human 
mind. 

In order to draw a necessary distinction, the theory 
which explains the development of ideas as an organic 
evolution is known as scientific, while the theory that 
consciousness is absolute or self-existent is known as 
a priori or idealistic. 
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The idealists fixed upon certain categories, calling 
them a priori ideas, which means that these categories 
were not evolved from experience. Naturally enough, 
those who believe that the essence of reality is mind 
are nnable to explain consciousness as an evolution 
of nature. Instead of attempting to evolve ideas 
from the interaction of organism and environment, or 
from the experiences of progenitors, handed down 
through heredity, the idealists proceed to build up a sys- 
tem in which consciousness is made the central mystery, 
and to which all surrounding facts are related in an 
unknowable manner. As the successor of Bacon and 
Hobbes, Locke occupied a position hostile to idealism, a 
theory which later on developed into transcendentalism. 

Although written nineteen years before, the principle 
work of Locke was not published until 1690. The author 
acknowledges in this work that the source of all author- 
ity is a personal deity, which can only mean that the 
deepest meaning of good is obedience to a divine will. 
He, nevertheless, identifies good with pleasure, and evil 
with pain. "The test of an action,'* said he, *'is the de- 
gree in which it promotes pleasure, and averts pain,'* 
which means that the divine will or the trend of uni- 
versal order is expressed through human sensations, or, 
in other terms, that righteousness is an evolution of 
nature. This is a necessity to which all writers upon 
ethics are eventually brought, for the highest authority 
is self-preservation, using self in its widest sense, which 
is species. Since nature ordains that, in order to exist, 
species must destroy one another, the meaning of good 
cannot extend beyond species. The criterion of right 
for each race must be life, for what good caa Uiere be 
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iritHoDt existence? Hence in the last analyHU good u 
life, and evil, death. 

"The true ground of morality," says Lock^ "can mJy 
be the will and law of God, who sees in the dark, has in 
hiB hands rewards and punishments, and power enoo^ 
to call to account the proudest of oSendeis; for God, 
baring by an inseparable connection joined virtne and 
public happiness together, it is no wonder that every 
one should not only allow, but recommend and magnify, 
those rules to others, from whose observance he is seen 
to reap advantage himself. The conveniencea of this 
life make men own an outward profession and approba- 
tion of them, whose actions sufficiently prove that they 
but little consider the Law Giver, that prescribed theae 
rules or the Hell He has ordained for tho punishment 
of those that transgresB them."* 

From the above it is seen that, although the theory 
of innate or anpematural ideas vas rejected by Locke, 
1)8 still oetenaibly held to the belief in a eupematural 
dei^, a man-fa^oned (9od, dealing oat rewards and 
pnniahments, and employing even a physical Hell with 
irtiich to enforce his will. 

If theae beliefs seem unworthy of Locke, we must 
tonember the difficulties of the situation in En^and 
during the Seventeenth Century. At that epoch tho 
Church anathematized all who openly advocated inde- 
pendence of thought. From the following citation, 
it will appear, however, that Locke had a deeper knowl- 
edge of the nature of deity than he was willing publicly 
to confess : "Yet, if we ask a Christian who has the views 
of happiness and misery in another life, why a man must 

* E^M^ OD the Human UaderstandiDg, Book I., Chap. IT 
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keep his word, he will give this as a reason: Because 6od| 
who has the power of eternal life and death, requires it 
of us. But if a Hobbist be asked why, he will answer: 
Because the public requires it, and tiie Leviathan will 
punish you if you do not And, if one of the old phil- 
osophers had been asked, he would have answered: 
Because it is dishonest, below the dignity of man, and 
opposite to virtue, the highest perfection of human na- 
ture, to do otherwise/'* 

That Locke enjoyed comparative freedom of though 
is demonstrated by the following passage, which was 
undoubtedly intended to discourage the belief in a 
supernatural revelation. ^^So God might by revelaticm 
reveal the truth of any proposition in Eudid, as well 
as men by the natural use of their faculties come to 
make the discovery themselves. In all things of this 
kind tliere is little need or use of revelation, Glod hav- 
ing furnished us with natural and surer means to arrive 
at the knowledge of them. For whatsoever truth we 
come to the clear discovery of, from the knowledge and 
contemplation of our own ideas, will always be certavMr 
to us than those which are conveyed to us by traditional 
revelation. For the knowledge we have that this revela- 
tion came at first from God, can never be so sure as 
the knowledge we have from the clear and distinct per- 
ception of the agreement or disagreement of our own 
ideas. . . . The history of the deluge is conveyed to us 
by writings which had their original from revelation; 
and yet nobody, I think, will say he has as certain and 
clear a knowledge of the flood as Noah that saw it; or 
that he himself would have had, had he then been alive 

* Essay on the Human Understanding, Book I., Chiq;>. m, 5 
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and seen it. For he has no greater assurance than that 
of his senses that it is writ in the book supposed writ 
by Moses inspired; but he has not so great an assurance 
that Moses writ that book^ as if he had seen Moses 
write iV* 

The timidity of this criticism of the authorship of the 
Pentateuch is in contrast with the confidence of more 
modem writers upon the same subject. Professor Max 
Muller, for instance, placed the latest revelation of God 
to man as far back as Abraham, rendering all the sur- 
roundings of Moses perfectly natural. The biblical 
critics of the future will, perhaps, regard even Abraham 
as a product of evolution. 

In writing the Essay on Human Understanding, the 
task set himself by Locke, was, '^to inquire into the 
origin, certainty and extent of human knowledge, 
together with the grounds and degrees of belief, opinion 
and assent,'' or, as it is now expressed, to explain the 
principles of certitude. Employing the ancient simile, 
Locke described the mind as an unused tablet upon 
which experience records its impressions; an entirely 
inadaquate representation of mental phenomena, be- 
cause it takes no account of the constituent factors of 
the intellect. What resemblance is there, for instance, 
between a tablet, the passive recipient of impressions, 
and an organism of highly complex structure, and, 
therefore, correspondingly complex reactions, moving in 
a medium of language, also possessing complex struct- 
uae and exercising definite reactions? 

The study of the interdependence of thought and 
language by such writers as Comte, Max Muller, Spencer 

* Ebb^t on the Human Understanding, Book IV., C. XLm. i. 
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and Lewes, has produced ralnable matniaU for 
psjchology. At the time of Locke, the nature of langnige 
was little imderetood. The nearest approach made it 
that time to a true theorjr was a dim foreshadowing 
of the "association of ideaB," afterwards developed bf 
Hartlejr and James Mill. Locke was occupied in coa^ 
bating the doctrine of innate ideas or irTedncQilt 
intuitions, a belief that at his epoch remained almost 
onchallenged. It was acknowledged that the mind hit 
powers derived from heredity ; that is to say, conceptioM 
that cannot be accounted for by the conadons ezperiom 
of an individual. These inherited faculties «W 
called a priori ideas, and it was believed that they ddel 
analysis. They were described as irreducible intuitifli^ 
or unknowable forms of thought, a theory strennondr 
opposed by Ixwke. 

So deep-rooted, however, is the belief in the inoom- 
prehensibility of the categories of thought which ia tia 
theory of innate ideas, that it has influenced even sndt 
writers as J. S. Mil] and Herbert Spencer, both of whom 
advocate the concomitant theory of an unknowable. Nov 
the theory of an unknowable assumes tliat a priori idetfi 
or the constituent elements of Uiou^t are iosolobt* 
mysteries. 

Locke taught that the source of oil onr ideas is the re- 
lated activities known as sensation and reflection, wtudk' 
means that thought is a generalization of experience *^ 
an evolution of nature. This theory accords with mm 
em discoveries in psychology, for it is now known tbstr 
the sensorium, which is the organ of thought, is de- 
veloped by «q>erience, or, in other terms, by the int^ 
action of organism and environment, conaervedh^MH 
countless generations through heredity. Wflw 
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inherited sensoriuin of complex and definite structure 
and reactions^ through which to co-ordinate impres- 
BionS; experience could not develop into ideas. 

It is important to observe how Locke explained nni- 
▼ersals. "Our idea of space/' he said, ''is derived from 
sight and touch. These experiences are co-ordinated 
and generalized until we form a symbol or general idea 
of all externals, co-existences, or space/' This hjrpothesis 
of Locke, that the conception of space springs from the 
"sense of resistance,'' has been highly developed by 
Herbert Spencer, and constitutes one of many points of 
resemblance between the theories of the two authors. 

Thus the writings of Locke present a picture of the 
first stages of the development of psychology in Eng- 
land. Their chief value lies in the distinctness witii 
which they show the vast extent of organic development 
recorded in the modifications of the sensorium and of 
language, a growth resulting in the formation of general 
ideas. 

HARTLEY 

Improving upon the psychological theories of Locke, 
David Hartley (1705-1757), an eminent English 
physician, propounded the ''vibration theory," as an ex- 
planation of the association of ideas. 

In his work. Observations on Man, upon which he 
labored from 1730 to 1746 (first published in 1749), 
he confesses that his theory of a physical basis of mind 
(or that there is possible a physical explanation of sensa- 
tion and thought, connecting the two as muscular action 
and sensation), was first suggested to him by the 
Trincipia of Newton. Hartley also acknowledged his 
debt to a dissertation by the Bev. Mr. Gray, prefixed to 
the translation of Archbishop King's Origin of Evil, 
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in which the principle of ''the Association of Ideai^ ii 
applied to ethics. The theory of ''the Association of 
Ideas/' can be traced as far back as Aristotle. Hobba 
noticed it under the name of "Mental Discourse/' but it 
was Locke who gave it its present name. Hartley rm 
the first to give to this theory a definite form, by point- 
ing out tliat consciousness consists in certain changBi 
which take place in the nerve centers^ centering in tbe 
brain. According to this theory the sequence of idw 
is determined by the structural order of the sensorium; 
that is to say, "our ideas spring up or exist in the orte 
in which the sensations existed, of which they are 
copies.'' 

To reduce consciousness to neural tremors or waveiii 
to correlate mental and physical phenomena as diib^ 
cnt expressions of the order of nature. 

The neural hypothesis was suggested by NewtoOy vbi 
pointed out the relation of sensation and motioft 
The vibration theory Hartley explained by that d 
"neural tremors." Certain features of his ezplanatiODv 
however, liave been found to be incorrect The diflBcnltiBi 
of the subject are stated by Hartley as follows: ^ 
that species of motion which we term vibrationB can bl 
shown by probable arguments to attend on all ffflniratK*^ 
ideas, and motions, and to be proportioned to ilM 
then we are at liberty either to make vibratioDfl IIm tf^ 
ponent of sensations, ideas, and motioDBy or tbflH 
exponents of vibrations, as best smts the inqnifyf 
ever impossible it may be to disooTer in wbit 
vibrations cause or are connected with ffntiliflr* H 
ideas." 

This theory of Hartley has been hifl^y efobri 1* 
Herbert Spencer, who shows that the 
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the fnnctioiis and structures of the nervous system from 
lower forms of life leads step by step to those higher 
reactions known as feeling and thought. Si>encer 
also shows that the development called language sup- 
plies the structure for the functions of spiritual life, 
which means that the adjustments of individual and en- 
vironment conserved through heredity account for those 
vibrations known as feeling and thought. In other 
terms, consciousness as well as justice are expressions 
of the actions and reactions of the individual and so- 
ciety through the medium of language. 

LEIBNIZ 

Gottfried Wilhelm von Leibniz (1646-1716), who was 
the son of a professor of Moral Philosophy at Leipsig, 
carried metaphysical speculation much further than his 
great Englidi contemporary, Newton, whose theory of 
universal gravitation still holds the highest place among 
the generalizations of nature. 

At the age of twenty Leibniz produced a treatise on 
the Combinations of Numbers and Ideas, his object 
being to harmonize the systems of Plato and Aristotle. 
At twenty-two he entered the service of the Elector of 
Mainz, to whom he had dedicated his recently published 
New Method of Learning and Teaching Jurisprudence. 
In 1671 he advanced new and bold theories of motion in 
a treatise on a New Physical Hypothesis, in which the 
concrete and the abstract aspects of force were discussed. 
When these far-reaching theories of Leibniz are com- 
pared with the discovery of gravitation by Newton, the 
reversion of science as well as of philosophy to one 
universal principle is seen to be inevitable. 

About this time, Leibniz visited Paris, where he met 
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Cassini and Huygens. Soon after he made the acqnaintF 
ance of Newton and Boyle in London. At the latter 
place he was elected to the Boyal Society, and 
announced his new method of infinitesimal calcidn% 
nearly identical with Newton's Method of Fluctiam. 

Not satisfied with the command of the physicil 
sciences which had made him famous^ Leibniz devoted 
himself^ while yet in the prime of life^ to harmonizing 
the Protestant and Catholic religions. Toward the dam 
of his career (1710)^ he produced his great warl^ 
entitled Essay on Theodicy, on the Goodness of Otd, 
the Liberty of Man, and the Origin of Evil; in wfaidi 
the theory of optimism was advanced. The motto of this 
book was '^Ever3rthing is for the best in the best of pos- 
sible worlds.'* Were this motto to have read eveiy- 
thing is for species in the best of possible spedes, it 
would have thrown more light upon the ultimate mean- 
ing of righteousness ; for deity or the order of the uni- 
verse cannot discriminate between species. Each type 
of life has for its criterion of right its own existence. 

Leibniz confined his writings almost entirely to 
French and Latin. Not until the close of his career did 
his native land give premonitions of the great intellec- 
tual development since attained. The foundations of 
psychology in England were laid by Hobbes and Lodre; 
while Leibniz gave the initiative to transcendentalian 
in Germany. 

Of the philosophical writings of Leibniz the eriiieina 
of Locke is the most interesting. This coatrofoau 
dealt with the nature of the soul. ^^The qaeBtioia be- 
tween us/' says Leibniz, ''is whether the soul k ift 
itself entirely empty like tablets, upon which hoAp 
ing has been written (tabula rasa), aceordiqg fo 
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Aristotle^ and the author of the Essay^ and whether 
all that is there traced comes wholly from the senses 
and experience; or^ whether the soul originally contains 
the principles of several notions and doctrines, which 
the external objects awaken only on occasions, as I 
bdiere with Plato/' 

Here Leibniz attempts to prove the existence of ir- 
reducible intuitions or innate ideas. This theory he 
advanced in place of the belief of Locke that knowledge 
springs wholly from the exerdse of the senses and re* 
flection. Now, the exercise of the senses and reflection 
depends upon inherited, as well as upon acquired, facul- 
ties, both of which are implied in what are called innate 
ideas. To the close observer there is, therefore, little 
difficulty in discerning a fundamental agreement be- 
tween these opposing theories of Leibniz and Locke. 

The greatest achievement of Leibniz was his con- 
ception of '^active force" as the ultimate of mind and 
nature. Matter, said he, is essentially resistance, and re- 
sistance is activity. Spinoza conceived God as nature. 
Deity was defined by Leibniz as universal law. Leibniz 
rose, therefore, to the sublime height of perceiving the 
interdependence of the forces of nature, a position which 
reveals not only the mutability of species, but of all 
phenomena, which means that motion is the ultimate 
reality. 

BERKELEY 

The successors of Hobbes and Locke were Bishop 
Berkeley (1685-1753), and David Hume (1711- 
1776). Both were deeply read in ancient philosophy 
and revived certain errors of Greek thought, thereby re- 
tarding the development of psychology which had been 
inaugurated by their immediate predecessors. 
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(1738), the Treatise on Human Nature. This philo- 
sophical essay, by one who afterward became a classical 
historian of his country, is a work of singular acumen. 
As a theory of skepticism it constitutes the most for- 
midable attack on the validity of knowledge which has 
appeared in modem times. But skepticism is an an- 
cient doctrine. For clearness and precision the pres- 
entation of this doctrine by the absolute skeptics of 
the New Academy at Alexandria has never been sur- 
passed. This argument has already been considered in 
Chapter IV. 

Hume ascribed our conception of cause to the habit 
of observing the course of events. He maintained that 
since this habit is a personal experience, we can form no 
idea of impersonal cause or of the connection existing 
between impersonal events. As a consequence, we can- 
not reason from personal experience to the existence of 
God or to the immortality of the soul. 

The question presented by Hume, reduced to its 
simplest terms, is as follows: Since our idea of cause 
results from experience, and as all experiences are 
personal, how are we to know things impersonal ? The 
reply is, that we know impersonal or external things 
by comparing their effects upon us, and things affecting 
us cannot be absolutely impersonal. 

Hume maintained that since the theory of a personal 
ruler of the universe and of the immortality of the soul 
are impossible to prove from any extension of experience, 
they cannot become a part of knowledge. 

In their deepest sense, knowledge and the order of 
nature are one. The day is not far distant when the 
theory of a personal God and of immortality will be 
recognized as early stages of our attempt to harmonize 
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CHAPTEB VII 
German Philosophy 



Kant, Fichie, Schelling, Hegel, Herbart. Haeckei 



The a priori philosophy of Immanuel Kant as- 
smnes that there is an existence which transcends the 
power of reason. This existence is described as abso- 
lutely unchanging* to distinguish it from that chang- 
ing existence called phenomena or nature. The theory 
of this incomprehensible existence is also known as trans- 
cendentalism. It will be shown that the a priori phil- 
osophy or transcendentalism is a reproduction of the 
idealism of Plato, and of the Neo-Platonists of Alex- 
andria, who believed that there is an unchanging ex« 
istence more real than nature. 

Great movements in philosophy have often assumed 
at first the form of subjectivism, which is a self-con- 
templation or introspection so intense as to produce an 
under-estimate of externals. A result of this extreme 
self -consciousness is the habit of viewing all things from 
the standpoint of the ego or self, neglecting the objective 
aspect of existence known as extension. 

The philosophy of the absolute ego is an attempt to 

* "Kant's entire contention was for the issue that knowledge 
of sbsolute unchanging existence is impossible/' — ^Ladd. 
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account for mind by time without employing spaoe^ 
whereas all reality^ whether physical or mental, isfe- 
plies both time and space. 

That the dialectic of Kant and his followers should 
have made so deep an impression is due partly to the 
subjectivism^ characterizing the great and sudden ieni" 
opment of German thought, and partly to the intoitiTe 
genius of Kant himself, whose comprehension of tiie 
nature of mind was so profound as to amount almost to 
an ultimate analysis. 

To understand the influence of (German thou^t it 
is necessary to consider not only its form, .but also ft0 
circumstances of its development. As Qermany slowly 
arose from the almost indescribable desolation of tbB 
Thirty Years' War, she emerged upon a period during 
which her political, her intellectual, and her social 
life lay prostrate. When peace was concluded in 1648 
her ethnic spirit had nearly expired. This war not 
only destroyed an old civilization fairly abreast with 
that of the rest of Europe, but so completely destroyed 
it that the nation was two hundred years in regaining 
her natural status in the world. Commercial statistics 
show that the general prosperity of the Qerman peo- 
ple in 1850 had but just attained the level which it 
held at the beginning of the war of 1618. 

In his lectures at Oxford, Hillebrand a£Srms that at 
the close of the Thirty Years' War the highly culti- 
vated language of Luther, together with the whole lit* 
erature of his time, was forgotten. A semi-barbarism 
had become the prevalent state of society. Public in^ 
struction and religious worship had suffered so much 
that many schools and churches stood abandoned. 

Toward the dose of the following century, wben 
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Frederick II. in his memorable reign firmly established 
the Pmssian State, the intellectual life of Oermany 
was not only reawakened, but immediately sprang into 
Inzuriant life. Old universities were regenerated and 
new ones founded. Scholars^ poets and think- 
ers had appeared. Kant, Herder, Qoethe, and Schiller^ 
with their great contemporaries, were there to advance 
the new national life. The beauties of the ancient 
classics were rediscovered; history was read by fresh 
minds and its organic nature disclosed; sciences were 
created to deal with the problems of life, for a people 
had arisen to take a new interest in humanity. During 
this marvelous reawakening Oerman transcendentalism 
was bom, and at once assumed the form of a profound 
subjectivism. 

Each natioh formulates its philosophy with unfeigned 
satisfaction and pride. The old, old problems of life, 
that Greece derived from the East, and expressed so 
vividly, were at the time of the appearance of the 
Critiqtie of Pure Reason, unknown in the vernacular 
of the Fatherland. The Teutonic form of these an- 
cient problems proved to be more remarkable even 
than the Greek, for they were evolved in a greater 
environment. German philosophy is a refined leaven 
of Hellenic thought, so powerful that ever since its 
appearance it has stimulated the mind of Europe. It 
has produced idealists beside whose theories Plato's 
Idealism is moderate; materialists whom Democritus 
would not have recognized; skeptics at whom Car- 
neades would have wondered. But of all these extremes 
idealism attained the greatest prominence. Its enigmas 
have proved so fascinating that what in the beginning 
was the harmless exaltation of a few great minds has 
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become^ through the force of example, a natumal (to* 
acteristic. 

How different has it been with France and En^indf 
These nations have had their wars and rerolutioniy 
bnt their philosophy, having been a more gradual deid* 
opmenty is more natural. 

During the time that Germany was slowly r^aimng 
life, France was leading the civilization of Europe under 
Louis XIV. England was far advanced in poli&il 
institutions and in religious liberty, and had already 
outranked Spain and Holland in commerce and con- 
quest. But for those advantages, belonging to imitj 
and strength of national life, and which result in 
the refinement of the individual, France of the Ei|^ 
teenth Century was pre-eminent. 'TThe French,** eajs 
Taine, '^became civilized by conversation. The sullen 
denizens of the Academy and the Sorbonne speik 
but in epigrams. What a flight was this of the Eigh- 
teenth Century! Society, ever more anxious for lofty 
truths, crowds to philosophy as to the opera; the origm 
of animated beings, the question of free judgment, Hie 
principles of political economy — all is to them a matter 
of paradoxes and discoveries." 

At this time we find Leibniz complaining of the sen- 
suality and ignorance of the German gentry as compared 
with the love of science in England, and the intelli- 
gence and culture of the French. Count Manteufd 
writes to Wolff as late as 1738, — ^^^The German Princes, 
who might be compared to your lords, think it be- 
neath their dignity to cultivate their minds.** 

Thus we have England in the first half of the Eigh- 
teenth Century enriched by Shakespeare, Dryden and 
Pope, and still learning from Locke and Newlcni; 
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France in possession of Pascal, Descartes, Molidre, 
Malebranche and Bacine; England earnest and stu- 
dious; France brilliant and refined; but the 6krmans 
as yet intellectually undeveloped. 

Looking at Germany from the beginning of fbs 
Twentieth Century, with her army of trained scien- 
tists animated by the spirit of original investigation; 
with almost universal culture, and with intellectual, if 
not political liberty, it is difficult to perceive the effects 
of the ordeal through which she has passed. There 
are still traces, however, of the destruction which the 
nation suffered, and from which it has so triumphantly 
arisen, for if we look deeply into German philosophy we 
shall find it characterized by an astonishing imitation of 
<me personal system. Although this imitation points 
to ihe fact that Immanuel Kant is the most potent 
philosophical genius that Germany has produced, yet 
this strange domination of ome recent dialectic in a 
race so old and intellectually powerful as the German, 
points to a break in her intellectual development. In 
other countries the opinions of Kant came into compe- 
tition with a wider philosophical knowledge. It is true 
that (German transcendentalism has invaded foreign 
countries, but its extreme views have been far more suc- 
cessfully resisted abroad than in the land of their birth. 

KANT 

Since the Critique of Pure Reason is acknowledged 
to be the representative work of Kant and of German 
philosophy, let us compare its conclusions with the 
theory of evolution. 

The first words of the preface are : "Our reason ( Ver- 
mmft) has this peculiar fate, that, with reference to 
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one clafis of its knowledge^ it is always troubled wiih 
questions which cannot be ignored^ because they spring 
;Erom the very nature of reason, and which cannot be 
answered because they transcend the powers of human 
reason.'' 

This means that the nature of reason is incom- 
prehensible, a rather discouraging admission to mab 
at the outset of a work, the object of which is to discna 
the operations of the mind. Eant, however, must hava 
believed that the nature of reason is comprehensible in 
some degree, for otherwise he would not have at- 
tempted a criticism of ''Pure Beason.** Let it be our 
object, then, to discover what degree of comprehensi- 
bility Kant believed in, or hoped for, concerning rea- 
son. 

The preface continues as follows : ''Nor is human rea- 
son to be blamed for this'' (being incomprehensible). It 
begins with principles which, in the course of experi- 
ence, it must follow and which seem sufficiently con- 
firmed by experience. With these, again, according to 
the necessities of its nature, it rises higher and higher 
to more remote conditions. But when it perceives that 
in this way its work remains forever incomplete, be- 
cause the questions never cease, it finds itself con- 
strained to take refuge in principles which exceed 
every possible experimental application, and neverthe- 
less seem so unobjectionable that even ordinary common 
sense agrees with them." 

This states a well known fact, that the reason springs 
from particular experiences and rises to general truths. 
But among those general truths, Eant tells us the 
Beason finds no resting-place, and is "constrained to 
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tike refqge in prindpleB which (transcend ezperienoe) 
eioeed erery possible experimental application.^ 

The point to be marked here is, that it is impossible 
for reason to act at all without utilizing or manifest- 
ing its deepest principles. In affirming that the prin- 
dples of reason transcend experience, Kant evidently 
did not consider that experience can be traced back to 
the impersonal, that is to say, back through the actions 
and reactions of organism and environment to inorganic 
nature from which the individual has been evolved. 
In the Introduction Kant tells us, 'If we remove from 
ezperienoe everything that belongs to the senses, there 
remain nevertheless certain original concepts, and cer- 
tain judgments derived from them, which must have 
had their origin entirely a priori, and independent of 
all experience, because it is owing to them that we are 
aUe, or imagine we are able, to predicate more of the 
objects of our senses than can be learned from piere 
experience, and that our propositions contain real gen- 
erality and strict necessity, such as mere empirical 
knowledge can never supply.'' 

Here is an assertion which in our time sounds strange 
indeed, — ^that there is an absolute difference between 
sensuous apprehensions, and those co-ordinations which 
give us the highest achievements of reason. By the 
term "a priori,'* which means 'logically prior to per- 
sonal experience,'' Kant wished to designate certain 
conceptions not wholly accounted for by the conHcious 
development of the sentient individual. Since cxix*ri- 
ence is an evolution of nature, it is not limited to any 
indiridual. Both sensations nnd idoas are ovolvod from 
physico-chemical reactions, which in the higher organ* 
iims aMome the form of feeling and thought 
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On the same page we are told that there is a oertam 
kind of 'knowledge which transcends the world of ilie 
senses, and where experience can neither guide nor 
correct ns; here reason prosecutes investigationB wfaidi 
by their importance, are far more elevated than any- 
thing the understanding can find in the sphere of phe- 
nomena.'' 

Eant is to take ns, therefore, into a r^on of knoirl* 
edge where onr investigations cannot be verified by any 
possible experience — a region far more "emelleny 
and ''elevated than anything the understanding can find 
in the sphere of phenomena or nature.'' But mj 
reluctance that we may feel in accompanying him 
thither is dispelled when he continues : ''Nay, we riak 
rather anything, even at the peril of error, than that we 
should surrender such investigations either on fte 
ground of imcertainty or from any feeling of indifteiOKoe 
or contempt. Besides, once beyond the precincts of 
experience, we are certain that experience can never 
contradict us, while the charm of enlarging our knowl- 
edge is so great that nothing will stop our progress until 
we encounter a clear contradiction." From this, it U evi- 
Aeat that in the region of knowledge to be traversed 
by the Critique of Pure Reason we are not to be left 
without protection against the delusions of the imagi- 
nation. This protection is to be the sense of "dear 
contradiction"; that is to say, upon entering the region 
of transcendental knowledge, we are not expected to 
leave all sense behind. But how, in a sphere of 'knowl- 
edge which transcends the world of sense," are we to 
retain sense enough to appreciate a clear contradictionT 

The modem psychologist has no faith in the ezisleDea 
oi "Pure Eeason," as the word is employed by our 
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autiior. The very name implies a disregard of the 
structural conditions of mind. To show the discrep- 
ancy between Kanf s ideas and the conception of mind 
as an organic evolution^ we give his definition of Pure 
Season: ^Every kind of knowledge is called pure if 
not mixed with anything empirical. But more 
particularly is tiiat knowledge .called absolutely pure 
which is not mixed up with any experience or sen- 
sation^ and is, therefore^ possible entirely a priori. 
Beason is the faculty which supplies the principles of 
knowledge a priori. Pure Beason, therefore, is that 
faculty which supplies the principles of knowing any- 
thing entirely a priori. An Organon of pure reason 
ought to comprehend all the principles by which pure 
knowledge a priori can be acquired and fully estab- 
lished. A complete application of such an Organon 
would give us a System of Pure Beason. But as that 
would be a difficult task, and as at present it is still 
donbtful whether such an expansion of our knowl- 
edge is here possible, we may look on a mere criticism 
of pure reason, its sources and limits, as a kind of 
preparation for a complete system of pure reason. It 
should be called a critique, not a doctrine, of pure rea- 
son. Its usefulness would be negative only, serving for 
a purging rather than for an expansion of our reason.'' 
Any meaning which this definition has certainly hinges 
upon the term a priori, which signifies logically prior to 
individual experience. That is to say, a priori powers 
as conceived by Kant are congenital mental faculties not 
acquired by the conscious experience of the individual. 
They must, therefore, have been transmitted through 
heredity as a result of ancestral experience. In brief, 
a priori powers are tendencies acquired by one's pro- 
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genitors. By experience KasA, therefore, means fhe oon- 
scions activity of a given individual considered apait 
from unconscious cerebration and heredity. Now tiie 
psychologists tell us that only a small proportion of our 
mental activities are conscious. Unconscious cerebri- 
tion constitutes by far the greater part of mental actif* 
ity. Experience in its deepest sense, therefore, means 
life, and this wider view includes both conscious and un* 
conscious cerebration, that is to say, all the experienoeB 
of the present and of previous generations reaching bade 
through the evolution of species to the premordial types 
of life. Hence mental powers result from the derd- 
opment of the nervous system or of the sensorium, tiie 
highest function of which is reason.* It follows that 
there is no absolute separation of the objective and tiie 
subjective, or of the co-ordinations of sense (^'external 
intuitions'*), and those concepts to which Kant attrib- 
utes pure reason. It also follows that there is no haid 
and fast line between a priori and a posteriori knowl- 
edge or between concepts supplied by congenital mental 
faculties or those ideas acquired by the conscious reason- 
ing of an individual, for they are all included in that 
broad experience termed life. 

Psychology teaches that consciousness which indudea 
reason arises from the relationship of subject and object, 
or from the interaction of organism and environment, 
or in other terms, from experience. Experience it is at 
first and experience it remains to the last. The a priori 
or transcendental concepts are habits of perception ac- 
quired by an infinite experience. 

Kant insists that there is a kind of knowledge which 

* This will be fully demonstrated when we reach the evolu- 
tionary systems of Spencer and Lewes. 
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IB independent of experience; not eTolTed by fiie indi- 
▼idnal's own experience but mjsterionslT pnt into the 
mind before indiTidual ratiocination b^ins. He as- 
Berts that this pure reason is a law unto itsdf, an 
unconditioned faculty, an unrelated and, therefore, an 
unchanging existence more real than phenomena. This 
incomprehensible knowledge, he says, is acquired by 
the understanding which he defines as follows: — ^*^e 
have before given various definitions of the understand- 
ing; by calling it the spontaneity of knowledge (as op* 
posed to the receptivity of the senses), or the faculty 
of thinking or the faculty of concepts or of judgments; 
all of these explanations, if more closely examined, 
come to the same. We mav now characterize it as the 
faculty of rules. This characteristic is more significant 
and approaches nearer to the essence of the understand- 
ing. The senses give us forms (of intuition), the un- 
derstanding rules, being always busy to examine 
phenomena, in order to discover in them some kind of 
rule. Bules, so far as they are objective, are called laws. 
Although experience teaches us many laws, yet these 
are only particular determinations of higher laws, the 
highest of them, to which all others are subject, spring- 
ing a priori from the understanding, not being derived 
from experience, but, on the contrary, imparting to the 
phenomena their regularity and thus making experience 
poflBiUe. The understanding, therefore, is not only a 
power of making rules by comparison of phenomena; 
it is the law-giver of Nature, that is a synthetical unity 
of the manifold of phenomena, according to rules which 
would nowhere be found because phenomena, as such, 
cannot exist without us, but exist in our sensibility 
only. ^ • • * However exaggerated and absurd 
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it may soundy that the underBtanding is itself tiie souee 
of the laws of Nature and of its formal xadtj, sndi t 
statement is, nevertheless, correct and in aooordioee 
with experience." 

The above definition of the understanding is a key to 
all the contradictions of the Kantian dialectic It gives ub 
the right to inquire, at what point in their development 
do ideas take command of the universe ? Kant acknowl- 
edges that we derive our ideas of rules or laws from ilie 
study of Nature. At what point, then, in the develop* 
ment of mind do our ideas of imiversal order beoooe 
so powerful as to give to Nature its regularity aid 
''make experience itself possible?'* 

Kant describes the scope of his great wod: in tbm 
words : ''AH that constitutes transcendental philoeoiAy 
belongs to the Critique of Pure Reason. • • Tnitf- 
cendental philosophy is the wisdom of pure speculative 
reason. Everything practical, so far as it contains 
motives has reference to sentiments, and these ielo^ 
to empirical sources of knowledge/* Pure reason <v 
transcendental philosophy then, we must conclude, has 
little to do with knowledge of practical life, but confines 
itself to a criticism of tiiose mental powers which are 
pure in the sense that they are not derived from personal 
experience. 

The well disciplined thinker, being earthly, wonU 
keep his feet upon the firm ground of sense. He fadi 
that no thoughts are "too high, too pure or too exod- 
lenf to emanate from a physical source because phjn* 
cal laws are universal and, therefore, divine. CorMt 
reasoning is intellectual integrity, but why should vo 
question the integrity of the Critique of Pure BeoM^ 

* Kritik der leinen Vemunft, p. 126-127. 
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on the ground that sense and reason should harmonize 
when its author tells us^ in the last page of the intro- 
duction, that, "Although the highest principles of 
morality and their fundamental concepts are a priori 
knowledge, they do not belong to transcendental philoso- 
phy, because the concepts of pleasure and pain, desire 
and inclination, free will, etc., which are all of empiri- 
cal origin, must here be pre-supposed ?" This statement 
leaves us in doubt whether Kant means that transcen- 
dental philosophy has nothing to do with morality, or 
that ''a priori knowledge^' has nothing to do with 
transcendental philosophy. At all events, the assertion 
ia definite that in transcendental philosophy the moral 
Bentiments so far as they represent a motive have no 
place. Example, therefore, which is as natural and as 
universal as gravitation, has, according to Eant, no 
power of determining the mind, for transcendentalism 
teaches that the mind determines nature. 

Eant describes the nature of perception with great 
fluency. The actions of the mind are presented with 
such simplicity that one is inclined to take the ac- 
curacy of the presentation for granted. At the out- 
set Eant affirms that "sensibility alone supplies us 
with intuitions (Anschauungen). These intuitions be- 
come thought through the understanding (Verstand), 
and hence arise conceptions (Begriffe). All thought, 
therefore, must, directly or indirectly, go back to intui- 
tions (Anschauungen), t. e. to our sensibility, because 
in no other way can objects be given to us.'^* Thus we 
have sensation and thought duly recognized as different 
aspects of mental action, their separation being purely 
aitiflcial. Then follows the very fair assertion: ''The 

* Kritik der reinen Vemunft, p. 19. 
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effect produced by an object upon the facully of 
sentation (Vorstellungsfahigkeit)^ so far as we are if* 
fected by it, is called sensation (Empfindung). An 
intuition (Anscbauung) of an object by means of 
sensation is called empirical. The xmdefined object of 
such empirical intuition is called phenomenon (ErsdiSH 
nung)/' But suddenly we have a leap into obecorilj 
which is amazing^ and which^ of course^ we cannot 
follow. Witness these words: ^^I call all represeniiF 
tions in which there is nothing that belongs to sensiF 
tion^ pure (in a transcendental sense). The pure foniy 
therefore^ of all sensuous intuitions^ that form in whidi 
the manifold elements of the phenomena are seen in 
a certain order, must be found in the mind a priori. 
And this pure form of sensibility may be called the pun 
intuition ( Anscbauung) .'* 

But we have been told that ^^sensibility alone sup- 
plies us with intuitions;" and that '^all thought must, 
directly or indirectly, go back to intuitions, t. e. to sen- 
sations;" that ^'sensation is the effect produced upon the 
faculty of representation by an object;" thus complet- 
ing the chain of cause and effect between the various 
forms of mental activity which Kant denominates 
sensuous apprehensions, representations, intuitions and 
thought. In the face of this we are told that he '^calls 
all representations in which there is nothing that belongs 
to sensation, pure (in a transcendental sense)." Truly 
this irancendeniai sense seems to be the source of 
Kanfs lasting error; for as will be fully demonstrated 
there is no function without structure, no mental pro- 
cedure that is not evolved from experience, no thought 
that is pure in a transcendental sense, for all thou^^t 
is evolved from feeling. 
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Speaking of space Kant says^ — ^^0 determinations 
of objects^ whether belonging to them absolutely or in 
relation to others^ can enter into our intuition before 
the actual existence of the objects themselves; that is 
to say, they can never be intuitions a priori. Space is 
nothing but the form of the phenomena of all external 
sense; it is a subjective condition of our sensibility, 
without which no external intuition is possible for us/' 
If these assertions came from a less illustrious pen than 
that of Kant, we should simply affirm their emptiness, 
for they involve fatal contradictions. Let us note, then, 
that the determinations of objects, or the properties by 
which they are perceived, imply a relation between the 
perceiving subject and the object. The determinations 
of objects, therefore, cannot belong to them absolutely. 
When Elant says that the "determinations of objects 
cannot enter into our intuition before the existence of 
the objects themselves,'^ it is to be remembered that, as 
the determinations are qualities or functions of the ob- 
jects, they presuppose the existence of the object. As 
for the determinations never becoming "intuitions a 
priori/* we have been distinctly told that intuitions 
come alone through sensibility. We, therefore, deny 
that there is any meaning in the term "intuitions 
a priori/'* The difference between sensuous intuitions 
and intuitions a priori is based upon an arbitrary sepa- 
ration by Elant of the matter and form of phenome- 

* With regard to this question Dr. A. Leroy Jones, of Columbia, 
to whom I am indebted for an able criticism, remarks, "This 
looks like a contradiction, but it may be possible to so interpret 
Kant as to escape the difficulty. The fact is that Kant's use of 
terms is so varying and indistinct that it is not worth while to 
undertake a detailed description of his views." 
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na,* a distinction which has no foundation in fact, for 
the form of objects is clearly the expression of their sta- 
tical or space aspect; and the word matter is merdy a 
generalization of the statical aspect of all phenomena. 
When Kant says, therefore, that space is a subjectiTe 
condition of our sensibility without which no intuition 
of externals (objects) is possible, it is dear that he does 
violence to facts, first by insisting that space means fonn 
and does not mean matter, and then that form is ab* 
solutely distinct from matter or external phenomena. 
Briefly, Eant abstracts from that aspect of motion or 
general existence, known as space, an alleged transcen- 
dental principle which he calls form, and leaves behind 
a mutilated conception which he denominates matter. 
Form, he says, belongs to the mind and transcends all 
sensibility or experience ; but matter does not belong to 
the mind and cannot take part in it, because it is not 
form. Surely, the diflSculty begins and ends witii 
what Kant says, for he oflfers no proof whatever that 
form is separable from the statical aspect of phenomena. 
And yet the vitality of the Critique of Pure Reason 
springs from the deep insight obtained by its author 
into the nature of space and time. 

'Time,'* says Kant, ''is the formal condition, a priori, 
of all phenomena whatsoever. Space, as the pure form 

♦ "The matter only of aU phenomena is given us a posUnori; 
but th«r form must be ready for them in the mind (Gemuth) a 
priori, and must therefore be capable of being considered m 
separate from all sensations. ♦ ♦ ♦ The pure form, theref<m^ 
of all sensuous intuitions, — ^that form m which the m anifti M 
elements of the phenomena are seen in a certain order, — must be 
found in the mind a priori. And this pure form of senribifity 
may be called the pure intuition (AnscKauung),** — KriUk iff 
reinen Vemunft, p. 20. 
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of all external intuition^ is a condition, a priori, of ex- 
ternal phenomena only. But all these representations, 
whether they have for their objects external things or 
noty belong by themselves, as determinations of the 
mind, to our inner state; and as this inner state falls 
under the formal conditions of internal intuition, and, 
therefore, of time, time is a condition, a priori, of all 
phenomena whatsoever, and is so directly as a condition 
of internal phenomena (of our mind), and thereby 
indirectly of external phenomena also.* We suppose 
that ^^e formal condition, a priori, of all phenomena 
whatsoever'' means the idea of all phenomena ; therefore, 
we have the assertion that time is the idea of all 
phenomena or, otherwise expressed, the subjective aspect 
of motion. But we are told that space is a condition, 
a priori, of external phenomena. Now, by external, 
Kant means external to the mind, or phenomenal, so 
that the phrase 'external phenomena,' means all phenom- 
ena. Therefore, according to Eiint, the difference be- 
tween time and space is that relative difference existing 
between subject and object Hence time and space 
are, respectively, the subjective and the objective aspects, 
or ideas of all phenomena. 

f Time," continues Kant, "is simply a subjective 
condition of our (human) intuition (which is always 
sensuous, that is, so far as we are affected by objects), 
but by itself, apart from the subject, nothing. Never- 
thdess, with respect to all phenomena, that is all things 
which can come within our experience, time is neces- 
sarily objective. We cannot say that all things are in 
time, because, if we speak of things in general, nothing 
is said about the manner of intuition, which is the real 
* Kritik der reinen Vemunft, pp. 33, 34. f P* 35. 
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condition under which time enters into onr repre- 
sentation of things. If, therefore, this condition ii 
added to the concept, and if we say that all tfaingi 
are phenomena, (as objects of sensuous intuition) are 
in time, then such a proposition has its full objectifB 
validity and a priori universality." 

This definition mentions '^external intuition" (or 
thought) and external phenomena or nature. Mind ii 
a part of nature and the ultimate fact in both mind 
and nature is motion. What Kant meant to say wai 
that the mind forms space and also time out of motunii 
and, hence, if there were no mind there would be ndtlier 
space nor time, only motion. 

From the above it is evident that Kant obtained a 
deep insight into the nature of time and space. Had 
he maintained that time is the subjective and space 
the objective aspect of motion, the question of their 
reality would not have been raised, for motion and 
reality mean the same thing. 

There is no denying that the fundamental facts ol 
consciousness may be gleaned, although with great dif- 
ficulty, from Eanfs psychology. It is the opinion of 
many competent authorities, however, that the Kantian 
philosophy declares against the possibilities of a unifiesr 
tion of knowledge. 

The most subtle, illusive and the simplest of all qoee- 
tions is the meaning of time and space. Sooner or later 
philosophy will be reduced to this problem for iti 
solution supplies the connecting link between mind and 
matter. It is generally conceded that the most original 
part of the Elantian doctrine is the subjectivity of time 
and space. By postulating the subjectivity of these op- 
posite aspects of existence Eant did not mean tfattk aD 
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reality is in the mind. Although he erroneously re- 
garded mind as the cause of the order of nature* he 
nevertheless acknowledged the reality of objective change 
as well as of subjective inherence. 

All our theories of the constitution of matter are gov- 
erned by our conceptions of time and space> for these 
opposite aspects of existence are our only means of count- 
ing and of measuring phenomena. 

The Paradoxes of Zeno and the Antinomies of Eant 
are similar in conception^ for they show the futility of 
attempting to reduce nature to absolute number and 
quantity. 

Both the Paradoxes and the Antinomies are attempts 
to reduce phenomena to an absolute unity in variety^ 
or in other terms to an immutable one and an im- 
mutable many, whereas^ phenomena or nature means 
mutability or change. 

Motion is unity in variety or existence expressed in 
terms of time and space. The difficulty with the ideal- 
ists and the atomists alike is that they endeavor to ex- 
press the nature of Qod and of substimce, in nimierical 
instead of in geometrical terms^ the former indicating 
discontinuous quantities^ while the latter denote the con- 
tinuity of nature. 

The greatest achievement of Kant^ therefore^ was not 
the subjectivity of those conceptions known as time and 
space, for all conceptions are subjective. His greatest 
logical achievement was rather his reduction of all uni- 
versals to the single category of relation, for the ulti- 



* "The very thing that Kant thought he had proved beyond 
all power of contradiction was that the orderly arrangement of 
nature is the product of the human mind/' — Ladd. 
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mate relation is what in mathematics is known is mo- 
tion and in religion as Qod. 

Having measnred the understanding by the rule of 
the absolute^ Eant regarded the mind as an island in a 
sea of mystery^ which, although subject to criticism, 
cannot be comprehended or known. Instead of being 
a solution of the problem of consciousness, this is in 
effect the same doctrine as that of the ancient skeptic, 
who saw no real harmony between mind and enYironisg 
nature. 

The assertion of Kant that we have ideas that are 
not derived from sensation conflicts with the fads of 
consciousness. Modem psychology has made dear 
the connection between sensation and thought, but 
Kant^ unfurnished with these researches, concluded that 
the objective world, of which, let it be remembered, every 
mind except our own is a part, although existing, is 
quite unknowable. 

Since the test of every philosophy is its theory of 
Knowledge, we are justified in accepting what, even in 
(Germany, outside of the direct influence of transcen- 
dentalism is becoming a general opinion that Kanf s 
Critique of Pure Reason, although a monument of dia- 
lectic sublety, is at the same time an incorrect and 
hopelessly confused explanation of mind. 

And yet, the enthusiasm of some of those who have 
learned philosophy imder the influence of the Elantian 
dialectic is imbounded. Prof. Noir^, in the introduc- 
tion to Max MuUer's translation of the Critique, after 
giving evidence of the broadest philosophic culture, 
closes his examination of the pre-Eantian systems with 
this daring eulogy: •'TKant alone succeeded in solving 

* Kant's Critique, tr. by Max Muller. Vol. I., p. 359. 
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all the contradictions and paradoxes in which the reason 
was entangled^ and in explaining them completely in 
accordance with their own nature^ as he dropped the 
sounding-line into depths which as yet no mortal mind 
had dared to fathom^ and brought up from thence to 
the light of day news of the primary conditions and 
eternal postulates of reason. It is^ therefore^ not too 
much to say that Kant is the greatest philosophical 
genius that has ever dwelt upon earthy and the Critique 
of Pure Reason the highest achievement of human 
reason.'^ And Max MuUer adds to this questionable 
example by declaring that the Critique anticipates and 
resolves all the ontological and dialectical difficulties of 
humanity.* 

Elant himself was not without a lively sense of the 
inadequacy of transcendentalism. His Critique of 
Practical Reason, which appeared in 1790, is generally 
admitted to be a search for a sounder basis of ethics 
and religion than the Critique of Pure Reason could 
afford; but the Elantians of the present day deny to 
their master the privilege of enlarging his view, or of 
developing his opinions. They are unanimously per- 
suaded that the first edition of the Critique, which was 
written in a few months, represents what ought to have 
been the final teachings of Kant. In brief they refuse 
to concede that his mental development was continuous 
and suffered no serious relapse during the period of his 
literary activity. 

The Critique of Practical Reason, as the name implies, 
deals with ethics. The difficulties which an Ethical 
system presented to Kant were insuperable, because 

* "The whole result of Kant's philosophy is absolute skepti- 
eism with regard to ontology." — G. T. Ladd. 
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transcendentalisin leads inevitably to BkepticiBm, whereas 
morality is a form of faith. 

Since the trne and the good are ineeparable, it ia im- 
possible to evolve from an incorrect theory of mind a cor- 
rect theory of duty. The leading thought of the Kantian 
Ethics is that the will, not reason, is the baeia of our 
faculties. According to Eant the reason ia lost in anti- 
nomies or contradictions, but the will reveals the pitti 
of duty. The "Categorical Imperative" which Eant de- 
rived from the will is simply the law of nature sancticBied 
by experience. The theories of The Practical BeoBon re- 
garding the moral instincts are profoond and beautiful, 
but the moment Kant attempts to reconcile these bane 
intuitions with his transcendental dialectic, conbvdio- 
tions arise on every hand. 

The Criiique of Practical Reason defines God oa tba 
supreme good, the idea of moral perfection framed by 
the reason a priori. It teaches that there is "a supreme 
and unconditional good" voiced in an absolate ''good 
will," which justifies itself. According to Kant the will 
is not justified by its purpose, but hy its form, or in other 
terms, because it is an idea. To nae his own woKdi^ 
"To be moral an action must be from the i 
the intention or inclination."* 

Especially did Kant proclaim that there is no i 
quality in inclination or sympathy, for the a j 
principle is formal whereas inclination and Bympi 
are only material.* Hence according to Kant '' 
or "imitation finds no place in morality, "f Now I 
underlying principle of ethics is the sublime and i 
perishable example set ua by the order of nature « 
is the source of volition as well as of thought. 

* Grundtegung lur Metaphysik der Stten, p. 
J p. 31. 
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'^Eyeiything in nature/' continiies our anthor^ 'SroricB 
according to law. Bational beings alone have the faculty 
of acting according to the conceptions of laws, that is 
according to principles, i. e., having a will. Since the 
deduction of action from principle requires reason, the 
will is nothing but practical reason.^* 

The difiQcultj with this theory of Kant is that it 
regards the will as a purely mental phenomenon, where- 
as it is largely instinctive, or unconscious. 

According to the view of Slant, justice is an absolute 
entity, an innate a priori faculty of the human mind, 
present alike in all races and individuals. This theory, 
however, he afterwards modified, affirming that justice 
is a universal principle. 

The conception of justice has grown up from the 
simplest experiences. It is aptly symbolized by the 
device of the balance, for it is a balance of social forces 
or of rights and duties. As society develops, rights and 
duties become more and more definite. Hence our 
idea of justice is evolved from experience, and is not 
absolute or a priori. Kanf s original theory that justice 
is a priori, not an evolution of experience, undermines 
the whole structure of jurisprudence, because the only 
enduring foundation of civil law is the order of 
nature. 

Morality is rightly reasoned conduct, or the culmina* 
tion of experience. In order to understand the nature 
of mind and duty, it is necessary to harmonize the prin- 
ciples of intellectual and physical life, or of thought and 
nature. Transcendentalism takes the stand that 
thought is not relative, but absolute, that is to say, it is 

* Grand]eg;uiig zur Meti^hysik der Stten, p. 36. 
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a supreme good in itself, instead of a natural develop- 
ment. 

The transcendental theory that the true and the good 
are unconditioned or unevolved is the opposite of moral 
because it enthrones thought as an absolute and, there- 
fore, an irresponsible power. It is impossible to sustain 
Kant's theory that the a priori idea is the Supreme Good 
in itself, independent of conditions, for, as previously ex- 
plained, the deepest meaning of good is that type of 
existence which we call species and all species are 
mutable. 

If, therefore, we would appreciate the genius of Eant 
and the inimitable spirit of his writings we must make 
allowance for many contradictions. As is the caae with 
other geniuses, his works are full of contradictions as 
well as of invaluable suggestions. Notwithstanding all 
his defects, however, the chief value of Kant, and that 
which won for him the lasting affection of his oountiy- 
men, was the earnestness and greatness of his Ethical 
conceptions. 

All recognized German philosophy subsequent to 
Kant has been a more or less consistent development of 
transcendentalism. The theories of Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel, as well as of all the principal post-Kantian 
writers, were influenced to an extraordinary dqpree by 
the Critique. 

In the foregoing brief exposition of the TT^Tifiai^ p]|i. 
losophy, the main conclusions of that system are ooiii* 
pared with the facts of consciousness as explained iff 
psychology. The defenders of the system Tfmfnt atn 
that no argument which is based on psychology^— 41uit k 
to say, upon the facts of consciousness as now midar* 
stood — can possibly reach the meaning of the |[iirtiCT 
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criticism. Professor Hugo Miinsterberg, of Harvard^ in 
a critical review of this chapter writes : 

"As soon as you interpret Kant psychologically, the 
whole Kantian philosophy must appear as a great nonsense." 

In an accompanying letter, the Professor reiterates: 

"I agree with you that from a scientific standpoint the 
CriHque of Pure Reason is pure nonsense, but from a cate- 
gorical standpoint it b consistent '* 

The aim of the present work is to gauge the chief sys- 
tems of thought from a scientific standpoint in order to 
show how near each school has come to an ultimate 
analysis of existence. There is no reason why Kant's 
philosophy should be exempted from this test. If the 
great authorities admit that Eanf s categorical sys- 
tern of thought cannot be reconciled with the facts 
of consciousness as now known, of what value is the 
system? The Critique of Pure Reason is a labyrinth 
of introspection through which, by dint of a prodigious 
amount of labor, one can find one's way, but when its 
devious paths are at last made out it is discovered that 
the effort required is out of all proportion to the benefit 
derived. 

In describing Eanf s categorical position. Prof. Ladd, 
who is an acknowledged authority, and to whom I am 
indebted for a criticism of these chapters, writes, 
*TPhe very thing that Kant thought he had proved be- 
yond any possible contradiction was that all phenomena 
must subject themselves to the constitutionsd forms of 
functioning of sense and intellect, or in other words, 
that the orderly and interconnected arrangements of 
nature must be the product of the human mind.'' This 
cat^orical position of Kant simply means that mind. 
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instead of being a product of nniyersal order, is the caiM 
of nature, which, to say the least, is an erroneous basb 
for a system of philosophy. 

My intention has been to show, what is admitted by 
many of the most devoted followers of Kant, that 
his philosophy cannot be reconciled with the facts of 
consciousness as shown in psychology. 

FICHTE 

In turning from Kant to his three great contem- 
poraries and expounders, Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, 
it should be with a spirit of appreciation, lest in defin- 
ing their errors we lose sight of the sublimity of their 
thought. 

The German idealists refused to confine themsdveB 
to psychology. They strove to enlarge thought so that 
it might include all life and nature. Impatient of the 
incomplete science of mind they pressed forward to 
that of existence in general, aiming at nothing less 
than a true conception of Qod. Almost all modem 
philosophic schools have been halted by the conviction 
that it is necessary first of all to ascertain the nature 
of consciousness. Thus Locke maintained that **vre 
must try the length of the line with which we are to 
sound the ocean of truth.'' It is necessary to formulate 
a true psychology before attempting to comprehend 
divinity, for how can we understand the principles of 
being before we are able to distinguish variety from 
unity or the human from the divine. 

It was to Ksnt that Fichte owed his first enthusiasm 
for philosophy, and ever afterward the pupil remained 
faithful to the dialectic of the master, even more &itih 
f ul than did the master himself. 
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Fichte was bom in 1762 at the Saxon village of 
Lnsatia. At the age of eighteen, he began a theo- 
logical course at Jena. After leaving the university 
he served for a time as private tutor, and then engaged 
in miscellaneous literary work. It was only in subse- 
quent years that, for the first time, he encountered the 
Kantian philosophy, which he said had the effect of 
completely changing his point of view, on account of 
the prominence given to the question of the moral 
nature of man. 

Although a theologian, Fichte had become what is 
now known as a liberal. He had adopted a Spinozistic 
Determinism, which means that he had come to regard 
life, not as a miracle, but as a development of nature. 

Eant had long aimed to prove that ''there is an ab- 
solute moral law which is the essence of free in- 
telligence,'' which really means that righteousness is 
obedience to the order of nature. The di£Sculty with 
this theory of Kant is that it regards righteousness 
as absolutely dependent upon conscious reason, whereas 
by no means is all reasoning conscious, much of it being 
instinctive and, therefore, indissolubly connected with 
unconscious impulse. To obtain strength, to do right, 
therefore, we need more than intellectual ideals or the 
stimulation of reason ; we are in constant need of those 
physical ideals known as example, which insensibly ele- 
vate us. If we penetrate deeply into human life it will 
be seen that the conditions from which we have spnmg 
are making for righteousness; or, in other terms, the 
order of the universe is constantly setting us the sub- 
limest of examples. 

These broad principles are in harmony with the de- 
terminism of Spinoza, adopted by Fichte, but that 
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thinker was also attracted by the theory of an abnhk 
moral law^ because it recalled the transoendental flieoij 
of the absolute will of Qod which had been the malBm 
of the orthodox training of his youth* 

The influence exerted by the Kantian phUoeopliy ii 
largely due to the appeal it makes to absolute anttKxritj 
or transcendental justice. This theory is inseparabk 
from that of a personal deity. Society will continue for 
a long time to believe in God as an absolute ruler of faifli 
as well as of works. How could it be otfaerwiaey after 
all these years of residence under a theocracy? Think 
of the civil and intellectual development which will be 
necessary before we can transform our dependence upon 
that absolute ego known as Jehovah into a sublime trust 
in nature. 

Eant sought to avoid the difficulties arising from 
the theory of an absolute moral law by making reason ab- 
solute, whereas it is by nature relative. In the endeavor 
to establish a criterion of right and of truth he main- 
tainedy and with justice, that duty and reason are one, 
but he made the fatal error of believing that both are 
absolute. It is easy to see that duty is relative because 
the first of all obligations is the preservation of species, 
and species are mutable. Only within the limits of race 
can might be modified by right, for within this sphere 
alone have the weak a claim upon the strong. Morality, 
therefore, is the adjustment of individual and general 
rights within each species. 

Fichte realized the difficulty into which the Kantian 
dialectic had fallen, but instead of trying to remove it 
by evolving both consciousness and justice from nature 
he took the opposite course, and sought to prove that 
both mind and duty are functions of an absolute ego. 
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The aspect of the Elantian philosophy which Fichte 
confronted is now turned away from ns by the move- 
ment of time. We compare the theories of the 
Critique with an advanced psychology and ethics^ but 
Fichte lived at a time when the ideas of Kant were 
an innovation, confronting the narrowest of orthodoxy. 

Orthodoxy has always held that the highest intelli- 
gence and virtue are supernatural; or in other words 
that they are gifts of a personal deity, or of an absolute 
ego. Kant reasoned that the matter of thought and feel- 
ing are thrown into the form of cognition from without^ 
or by empirical forces. His whole influence was ex- 
erted on the side of a natural, as distinguished from a 
supernatural, theory of knowledge, but with all Tran- 
scendentalists he endeavored to depose the conception 
of a personal deity from the position it had so long 
held in religion, only to re-enthrone it under the form 
of an absolute ego. 

This theory of an absolute ^o would be difficult 
to deal with had not sociology revealed the fact that man- 
kind may be considered as a vast living being composed 
of a multitude of egos acting and reacting upon one an- 
other through the medium of language. Before the 
light of evolution the theory of an absolute personalily 
disappears. Language is the medium through which 
the relations of individuals to one another are main- 
tained. This medium may be viewed objectively as well 
as subjectively, for what to the individual possessing 
them are feelings and thoughts, are to others only ac- 
tions ; that is to say, internal excitations of an objective 
organism. 

Transcendentalism is the transition which the theory 
of a personal ruler of the universe undergoes in be- 
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coming that of an absolute ego. In due time this ite 
will develop into faith in the order of nature. 

Soon after his first visit to Konigsberg, Fichte wnti 
a hurried treatise entitled. Essay Toward a Critiqm 
of Every Possible Revelation, and sent it to Kant, who^ 
recognizing in it a high order of ability, interestBl 
himself in securing a publisher. Notwithstanding some 
opposition from the theological censor of Hall^ iriiD 
did not like to see miracles rejected, the book was pdh 
lished at Easter, 1792. By an accident the authoA 
preface, in which he acknowledged himself a b^iniMr 
in philosophy, was omitted from the first edition, nor 
did his name appear on the title page. Some of ibe 
German newspapers, jumping at the conclusion that 
it was a production of Kant, accorded it unbounded 
praise. When the mistake came to light Fichte's repu- 
tation was made, and an invitation was extended him 
to fill the chair of philosophy at Jena (1793). Ben, 
according to the critical method of the times, he wn 
assailed as an advocate of atheism, and declining to make 
any retraction, resigned the chair in 1799. Soon after- 
ward he was made professor of philosophy at the mm 
university at Berlin, where his career was short and dia- 
matic. The enthusiasm with which the campaign of 
1813 began carried him from the lecture room into 
the ranks of the assembling army, and within a year he 
was taken with fever and died. 

The principal theme of the Fichtean philosophy WM 
elaborated during the few stormy years which its aor 
thor passed at tiie university of Jena. Here he en- 
deavored to develop the practical or ethical side of the 
Kantian philosophy; for it was to expound this aystem 
that he had been invited to the chair. A revolution in 
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Kanfs own liews, however, had taken place. His 
Critique of Pure Reason had been partially modified by 
his Critique of Practical Reason, and as these works ap- 
peared only six years apart^ the latter shortly before 
Fichte b^an lecturing at Jena, it will be readily 
seen that the first attempt to expotmd the a priori 
philosophy was not without its difficulties. 

Fichte exaggerated the idealism of Kant by advo* 
eating what is now known as the theory of subjective 
idealism, which means that the objects of perception 
do not exist externally but only internally or sub- 
jectively, that is to say all realit7 inhabits the mind. 
The illusion by which this belief is brought about 
has been exposed in the foregoing review of Greek 
Thought. It is a form of trance brought about by 
an excessive contemplation of the ego. If we con- 
template our own minds long enough, forgetting all 
other minds, we become self-hjrpnotized. We imagine 
that the ego is not only the center of the universe, but 
that it is the universe itself. If we could only realize 
that there are other minds as well as our own, we would 
reject Pichte's belief that the objects of perception, which 
include all conscious nature excepting ourselves, are 
functions of our own consciousness. The illusion would 
vanish when we realize that the consciousness of all 
other intelligent beings is objective or external to our- 
selves, for then it would be evident that individual minds 
are simply parts of nature. 

SCHELLING AND HEGEL 

Schelling and Hegel were fellow students at Tubin- 
gen, where they pursued the study of theology, re- 
ceiving such enlightenment concerning the nature of 
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deity as was then possible. In the certificate 
by the university authorities to the yonng 
Hegel he was described as of good ability, "■^^^'^ 
industry, but especially deficient in philosophy. 

Schelling was five years younger than Hegel, han^g 
matriculated below tht required age, and for a k^g 
time after leaving the university looked up to his felkiv 
student as a guide in philosophic thought. The idn 
of Ood formed by these young theologians is of 1d»- 
toric interest, for all their subsequent progresB wis a 
development of that fundamental concq>tioiQ. 

In the Critique of Pure Reason, Kant taught fliit 
Gk)d is an idealization of our own personality, bat 
in the Critique of Practical Reason ddty was ooncdied 
a8 the essence of all being, or as the ultimate realitf. 
In some of his writings, therefore^ Kant defined God as 
a person and in others as a principle, but he generally 
conceived deity as the absolute ego or individual. Onr 
the Kantian system as a whole presides the theory that 
the ultimate reality is an individual mind. 

Ontology springs from the distinction between vari- 
ety and unity or between individual and general exist- 
ence. Neither Kant^ nor Fichte, nor Schelling, nor even 
Hegel ever made clear this all important distinction. 

Strictly speaking, all mind involves memory. In 
other terms, consciousness is a reproduction, because all 
perceptions and conceptions are copies of an original 
Although the mind is a phenomenon, or a part of naton^ 
and therefore real, its images are always unreal in fiw 
sense that they are not the original Philosophy begni* 
ning with an imperfect conception of deity culminates in 
the identification of this conception witb the order of 
nature, which is the ultimate reality. ScheOiog 
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thifi sound were it written, God is nature, inclndingi 
q;o known as humanity, of which I am an 
and a transient part. 

The subjective idealist insists that because ve 
things only through consciousness, mind is 
The fallacy of this theory arises from the &ilai 
comprehend the fact that thinking is relatianiQg 
that all relations are of coexistence and <!i>ipfiwf c 
space and time, the aspects of motion. 

Fichte felt the force of these objections and 
aUy modified his extreme subjectiyism, but altbd^^j 
acknowledging finally that mind is pure action, vUdk) 
means that it can be accounted for by motion, he eorill 
not conceive of motion as an existence indepcnWii 
of personality or the ego. 

Schelling, on the other hand, resolved space and tiaib 
the Kantian categories of sensation, into tiie nattar 
and form of thought, thus uniting mind and mailv 
as different aspects of a single principle. 

In his Philosophy of Identity Schelling aaaertB Alt 
the ultimate fact is the absolute and infinite existeM 
(Sein), which forms of itself the whole real easenoe of 
tiie universe, and that this fact is appreciated by is* 
tellectual intuition. 

The difference between Schelling and "KegA is dis- 
tinct. Schelling evolved reality from nature in wfaidi 
he included mind, recognizing as ultimate, in both 
spheres, the principle which he denominated law or 
power. But Hegel insisted that nature baa no exist- 
ence apart from thought. In other terms, all being 
is intellectual. According to Hegel, therefore, the molt 
general fact is the movement of mind. 

Briefiy, therefore, Schelling evolved mind from nt- 
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ture, while Hegel maintained that mind springs from 
nothing outside itself because there is nothing beyond it. 
This is the absolute idealism of Hegel. 

In the Critique of Pure Reason Eant took the same 
position of extreme subjectivism^ which^ however, was 
modified in his subsequent writings. 

Schelling made no synopsis of his philosophy. Its rul- 
ing principles have to be deduced from his writings taken 
as a whole. He was always alive to the importance 
of scientific discoveries, and constantly sought to dis- 
cern their application to philosophy. He saw that 
social development springs from the mechanical and 
chemical energies of organic life. It can be said, there- 
fore, that he at least dimly foresaw the synthetic phi- 
losophy of Herbert Spencer. 

The Hegelean philosophy is so profound that its chief 
postulate, the insistence that nature is mind and noth- 
ing else, can be regarded as a misforttme that befell an 
otherwise great theory of the universe. 

Hegel objected to Schelling's method of evolving con- 
sciousness from nature because he denied that there is 
any existence not sublimated into thought. Once hav- 
ing taken the stand of absolute idealism, Hegel 
was obliged to represent all phenomena as a logical 
process. He maintained that philosophy begins by 
gaining a clear conception of the laws of thought. It 
never occurred to him that a study of the functions 
and structures of the sensorium was necessary to a know- 
ledge of the laws of thought. Pure sensation, he tells 
us, affords only feeling. The first step in the attain- 
ment of knowledge, he continues, must be a state where 
there is a complete blending of subject and objeci At 
the next step sensation becomes perception and we 
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refer onr feeling to some real outward exiatenoe m a 
cause. In the third step we perceive the object as a 
product or a process of onr own mind. According t» 
H^el, therefore, feeling begins as a part of nature; 
Then perception or the idea springs from feeling, and 
afterwards all nature becomes the idea, for we are tdd 
that nature disappears (anfgehoben) in the ''infinite 
self' and hence the understanding or the reason (Ye^ 
nnnft) triumphs.* Now it is well known that the 
'infinite self is a contradiction in terms, for self im- 
plies individuality or the limited, and the infijiite means 
space or the unlimited. 

With the exception of this basic fault, which as- 
sumes that all reality is mind, H^el is sublimely logi- 
cal. He says that both subject and object owe their 
existences to each other, forming a relation which is 
universal; that God realizes himself in human con- 
sciousness by a process which is synonymous with him- 
self. All nature, all mind, all history, and all religion 
are but pulsations of this movement, and €k>d is the 
universal law or fact. In the absence of a more exact 
terminology these words of Hegel will answer the pur- 
pose of an ultimate generalization. 

The fact is that HegePs Logic teems with intuitive per- 
ceptions of an ultimate analjrsis of existence. He tells us 
that 'Essence is being unfolded or expanded so that its 
aspects reflect each other.'* The Categories, therefore, 
follow in pairs, which it will be foimd are the equiva- 
lents of the subjective and the objective aspects of ex- 
istence or of time and space. The man who wrote that 

* Ab set forth in Ideen tu einer PhU. der Naiur and in the Neu$ 
Zeitschrift fuer Spec. PhU, 
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%etifitf k fjncoijinoiis with tefiitj,'' (WirUicfakeit) ; 
€r tiiat ^otfaing is actiye except what is real, and 
anthing is real except what is actiYe," knew that mxh 
ikm is ihe nltimate reality. 

With H^d the nltimate reality was not snbstance 
as witii Spinoxa, or the subject as with Fichte, or the 
^'iiiing in itself^ as with £ant, but a process without be- 
ginning or end. This generalization would be fault- 
Ibss were it not for the unfortunate insistence that the 
muvETBal process or relation is exclusively mental, 
for ofiierwise ihe nniyersal process could be identified 
with motion. 

In his better momentB Hq;el acknowledged that 
tfaoog^t is a form of motion and therefore identical in 
natnre with the miderlying principle of all existence. 
The nothing from which be erolved all existence is that 
relation which is the end of analysis and the beginning 
of synthesis. In ckeHeaet to the demands of the Ksn« 
tioo diaWtir, harnmr, he tortned this soblime idea of 
vnifcnal mitj into a fonle fubjeetfrtmi. 

Of flie HggriMp philosophy fiie most original f eatnrs 
is the trestue on ssthedea. The reason why the Oer- 
trBBseeDiie&taiistB have exerted m> wide an inlhi- 
is beeanae ibej Jtn^ve tt% define not only the true 
and flie good, but also tjie beantifal. They fdt with the 
Greeks that an aiiemiate revelation must haor- 
tiiese insepamhie •>|pTnpnt» if knowIedf|(e. Thus 
the Gennans advanced natiirally from psychology to a 
philosophical criticigm if irt. 

In tiie opinion ^{ BAwin/inef.* K*inf^ attention 
was tnmed to art as rrJatpd 'o inimau renins And to 
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nature by the essay of Burke. Fichte forilier dabop- 
ated these theories, but it was ScheUing who first gm 
them a definite form. n^;el began his contribatioa to 
the science of the beautiful by expounding Sdidling^ 
philosophy of art 

In his criticiBm of art Hegel laid aside, as far as was 
possible for him, that dialectical method which is the 
chief difficulty of all his other writings. He identified 
the evolution of beauty with that of nature as a neoee* 
sary progressive movement, but instead of acknowledg- 
ing form as ultimate, or as identical with motion, be 
insisted that beauty was the idea expressed in form. 

The great question of art has always been to idnt 
extent can genius, which means the soul, take form? 

Hegel contended that beauty was the idea which has 
attained expression in form. He had not discovered 
that beauty and form have the same ultimate meaning; 
namely, proportion or the universal method of nature.^ 
He had, however, an intuition of this great truth, and 
the way he expressed it was by affirming that the idea of 
beauty does not necessarily imply consciousness, but that 
it is a universal principle. 

In the absence of an ultimate analysis this intuition 
of Hegel was marvellous, for he conceived beauty as the 
idea expressed in form, with the proviso that the idea 
is not limited to individual consciousness, but that it b 
universal.'l' This is in effect an identification of beauty 
and motion. 

Hegel insisted that, although beauty is inherent in 

* The Qreeks are the only race that have mastered the law 
of natural proportion, and they are first in art 
t.£sthetic 1,141. 
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natarey it exists only for perception, or in other terms, 
it is purely subjective. Of course, the Hegelean 
way out of this difSculty was to explain that perception 
is not necessarily limited to individxial consciousness 
but that it is universal. But why should he use terms in- 
dicating mental life, and afterward explain that they are 
used in a imiversal sense? Would it not be simpler 
to employ terms that express universal action? 

From the foregoing it is evident that the great Ger- 
man dialecticians were men of extraordinary genius. 
They strove unceasingly to define the prime elements 
of knowledge, which are the true, the good and the 
beautifuL They attempted to develop an imperfect con- 
ception of deity until it included mind and nature. 
They perceived intuitively that the trend of social 
progress is toward an ultimate generalization which they 
endeavored to identify with the order of the imiverse. 

HERBART 

Of the German thinkers of the Nineteenth Century 

one of the clearest was Johann Friederich Herbart, who 

studied under Fichte at Jena and succeeded Eant in the 

chair of philosophy at Konigsberg. Although Herbart 
realized that the problem of existence demands solution, 
he despaired of the solution. He maintained that the 
more definite our conceptions of ultimates become, the 
more distinct appear the contradictions between iiiem. 

According to Herbart, quantity cannot be the end of 

analysis, because the ultimate must be absolutely 

simple, whereas quantity implies parts. In order to 

escape this difSculty, he reasoned that there must be 

a plurality of ultimate realities. His theory of the 

universe, therefore, is called pluralistic realism. Now 
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wbat ezcnae can there be for aeddng more thin om 
ultimate reality when we oonaider that the opposite aa- 
peetB of this tmiversal relation are time and apace cr 
number and quantity ? Herbarfa plea that there can be 
no quantitative aspect of the universal relation beeaue 
quantity implies parts^ and is, therefore, incompatible 
with simplicity, reveals the crux of the metaphysicai 
problem. The only ultimate which is separable from 
co-existence is the sequence called time. The separation, 
however, is not absolute, but relative, because it is the 
function of that system of relationing called oonsdoua- 
ness. 

Many centuries ago Zeno proved that it is impos- 
sible to imagine a quantity so minute that it cannot be 
divided or so great that it cannot be increased. Hence 
the necessity of acknowledging as ultimate both co-exiBt^ 
ence and sequence or variety and unity. Herbarfs en- 
deavored to prove the incompatibility of variety and 
unity. He felt the necessity, however, of correlating ob- 
jective change with subjective inherence, or, in other 
terms, of relating coexistence and sequence, but he failed 
to perceive that these terms represent simply the ob- 
jective variety and the subjective unity of existence. 

Herbart skilfully avoided the entimglements of flie 
Kantian dialectic. He denied that motion, or reality, 
is merely a product of our psychological mechanism, a 
theory which the Eantians deduced from the fact ftst 
consciousness produces those aspects of motion known 
as time and space. Herbart never wavered in flie ba> 
lief that objective semblance is reality. 

There is no field of inquiry where ambigniif Sis 
greater sway than in sesthetics, for the science of tilt 
beautiful is still in its infancy. Bosanquet remsriB fliat 
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''the crux of true aesthetics is to show how the combina- 
tion of decorative forms in characteristic presentations, 
by an intensification of the essential character immi- 
nent in them from the beginning subjects them to a 
central significance which stands to their complex com- 
bination as their abstract significance stood to them 
in isolation/^* This means that the significance of a 
combination of form is the result of the combination. 
For it goes without saying that the central significance 
of the whole bears the same relation to the meaning of 
the parts that the abstract significance of the former 
bears to that of the latter. 

The central significance of all combinations. of form 
is the sphere, which is the unit of motion. In the mul- 
tiplication and division of the sphere we have the defini- 
tion of form or beauty. 

There is a legend that Alexander the Great, when in- 
vading Egypt, had Euclid in his train, and endeav- 
ored to persuade the priests to impart to the Greek 
mathematician the secrets of their geometry. Ilpon 
the refusal of the priests to violate the oath of their 
order by receiving one uninitiated, Alexander threat- 
ened them with death. Euclid was then admitted to the 
,temple and instructed in geometry. The priests, how- 
ever, withheld the secret of the sphere, which is the 
law of natural proportion or beauty. Twenty-three cen- 
turies afterward Bolyia and Lobacheoski rediscovered a 
geometry based upon the refutation of Euclid's chief 
postulate concerning parallels. What impressed them 
most was the ^'marvelous beauty'' of the resulting system 
in which the sphere is the ultimate of form as well as of 
motion. 



History of .Esthetics, p. 372. 
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The architecture of Egypt prodaimB a knofl- 
edge of the law of natural proportioxi. This method of 
^the divine architect,'' so sedulously guarded by Qtt 
Egyptian priests, descended to the secret religious orden 
of the Greeks and thence to the mediaeval Masonic 
Guilds who built the Gothic Cathedrals. Wherever it 
has been systematically employed, this law of natonl 
proportion has evolved a school of architecture. 

Herbart instinctively approached an ultimate ana^ 
sis of form. He realized the importance of a nu- 
merical and a physical basis of harmony, for he said 
that ''the combination of elements belongs to fhe doe- 
trine of art" 

Eant postulated a pure form, pure in the sense of 
being separated from all significance, just as bis 
pure reason was separated from all sense. This ar- 
bitrary separation of form from meaning was rejected 
by Herbart, who strove to prove the objective validity 
of the aesthetic judgment. In other terms, he held 
that beauty consists in elementary relations of co- 
existence and sequence, or in relations of space and 
time — ^the aspects of motion. If motion is the ultimate 
reality, it must be the ultimate significance of form or 
beauiy. 

The fashionable mysticism of Europe, which took its 
rise in the writings of Schopenhauer, is a modem form 
of skepticism. It is a protest against the failure of 
philosophy to justify itself by defining the ultimale 
reality. Society is still demanding a criterion of the 
true, the good, and the beautiful. 

Schopenhauer opposed the Hegelean poatulate that 
the idea is the deepest reality, for he insisted that 
fpiU is ultimate. He hastened to explain, however, 
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that wUl IB not limited to consciousness or to organic 
life^ but that it is universal. Hegel made the same 
explanation with regard to the idea which he held to 
be ultimate. Would it not be less confusing to de- 
fine these universals as motion? 

HAECKEL 

At the present time in (Germany the problem of mind 
is yielding to physical rather than to metaphysical 
analysis. Prof. Ernst Haeckel did not become a psy- 
chologist in the halls of the metaphysicians^ but in 
the li^oratory. In his recent work. The Riddle of the 
Universe, the principles of consciousness, as derived 
from biology, are so ably generalized that the conclu- 
sions reached are in the highest degree philosophicaL 
In the chapter on the Law of Substance this author 
comes very near to an ultimate analysis, nearer in fact 
than any of the other great (German thinkers, because 
he realizes that although there is no mind without 
nature there is nature without mind, or, in other terms^ 
that consciousness is a form of motion. 

Aware of much that has been accomplished in intro- 
spective analysis, Haeckel also possesses an intimate 
knowledge of the functions and structures of the sen- 
sorium. This knowledge has enabled him to trace 
the development of the intellect of the higher animals 
and of man to its source in the simplest forms of 
Hfe, an analysis which brings into view that centraliza- 
tion of sentient energy called the soul. Every intelligent 
being possesses in some degree that sublime power of ex- 
pression known as genius or soul, ^t seems impossible,^ 
says the translator of the Riddle of the UnAverse, '^ 
follow Haeckel's broad survey of the psychic world with- 
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out bearing away a conviction of the natural origin of 
every power and content of the hnman sonL*** 

When compared with the intervening ethereal apaoeib 
the celestial spheres shrink to mere points of resist^ 
ance. The cosmic individual is the sphere and its eih 
vironment is infinity. The physicist is nnable to 
attribute any positive qualities to that extension called 
ether in which the cosmic masses revolve^ except 
such far-reaching energy as light, radiant heat, elec- 
tricity and magnetism. According to Haeckel, ether 
is neither gaseous, nor fluid, nor solid, and as f ar S8 
known it is structureless. It can be inferred, therefore, 
that it is infinite and ever active. One of the aspects 
of motion is infinity and the other eternity, the very 
quantity and quality attributable to ether. 

Haeckel teUs us that the universe is divided into 
potential and actual energy, which terms are mutually 
convertible, just as all life springs from a reciprodtj 
of force, a correlative change of material. Thus the 
drama of nature, including life and mind, displays an 
alternation of movement and repose, the sum total 
of force remaining constant for it is infinite and 
eternal. 

All competent physicists now recognize the persist- 
ence of substance and of force as the fundamental law of 
nature, the ultimate principle known to mathematioB 
as motion. 

Had Haeckel extended his researches to religion te 
could have shown us the beauty of this phase of human 
development, just as he has displayed the entrandng 
forms and colors of microscopic life. If faith in imr 

^Preface of the translator of the RiddU 0/ &!§ U\ 
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mortality is a sta^ of intellectual development^ Haeckel 
must have known that the worship of persons precedes 
that of principles^ or^ in other words, that mankind be- 
lieves in absolute individuals before it is goided by 
ultimate truths, for the mind rises naturally from 
variety to unity or from the individual to the divine. 
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in the year 1164, offered to refer his dispute with 
Becket to the arbitration of the Peers of France^ or to 
the Nations of the University of Paris. Early in the 
Fonrt«enth Century Pope Gregory IX. conferred upon 
the seyeral faculties the privilege of regulating their 
own lawB^ which amounted to the right of self-gov- 
ernment. In the middle of the Fifteenth Century the 
University was attended by over twenty-five thousand 
students from all parts of Europe, a number, at that 
time, equal to about half of tiie population of the 
French capital. It was at Paris that the chief battles 
of Scholasticism were waged. There William de Cham- 
peauz, Abelard, Thomas Aquinas, and Duns Scotus, 
lived and taught. 

Luther's proclamation of the independence of thought 
had the effect of freeing the learned world from the 
domination of Bome, that is to say, from the authority 
of the sacred versions of Plato and Aristotle. At this 
juncture Loyola inaugurated the Society of Jesus, in 
the hope of producing, by the aid of ecclesiastical 
schools, a counter reformation. The purpose was to pre- 
serve the Catholic faith in its entirety, including the 
orthodox versions of the ancients ; but with the irony of 
fate, the favorite pupil of the Jesuits, Descartes, dealt a 
blow to Scholasticism, which resulted in permanently 
freeing science from the tyranny of the Church. 

Thus it was in the turmoil of theological war rag- 
ing throughout England, France and (Germany, and cul- 
minating in Protestantism, that modem philosophy was 
bom. This new philosophy first appeared in the writ- 
ings of Descartes and Spinoza, and was therefore an 
avowed attempt to define not motion but the nature of 

fikKL 
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Strange as it may seem, in severing odnnecticm wib 
the Churchy thought was exalted. Freed from ohaotete 
dogma, man found himself again able to form a natnal 
conception of the nniyerse. As inteUectnal liberij wm 
gradually restored, humanity resumed its taak of har- 
monizing mind and nature by determining the most 
general of all principles, which is the ultimate lealitj. 

While Europe was struggling for spiritual liberlj, 
science through its own methods was unconaciomly ap» 
proaching an ultimate generalization, for knowledlge 
was becoming rapidly centralized. In England, Bacon 
had chosen the scientific method. Althou^ he had no 
hope of performing a complete analysis of being, he 
felt that the rule of induction, if adhered to, would 
finally succeed. In France, there was but feeble resist- 
ance to intellectual progress, for there the thoughtful 
world, wearied of the uncertainties of dialectics, had 
united in demanding demonstrations. 

Such, however, is the craving of the mind for the 
repose of ultimate truth, that the brilliant achieve- 
ments of Descartes in the sciences were neglected, public 
attention being riveted upon his attempt to reduce 
thought and extension, not to universal imity, but to a 
futile duality. 

GASSENDI 

The Cartesian philosophy was strenuously opposed by 
Gassendi, who inaugurated in its stead a comparison of 
the various schools of thought This system, known 
as eclecticism, was afterwards adopted by Boyer-CoUard, 
Jouffroy and Cousin. 

Pierre Gassendi, astronomer, mathematician, and 
theologian, was bom at Provence, Prance, in 1592. At 
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the age of twenty-five he received the appointment of 
professor of theology at Aix^ the scene of his academic 
studies. His first work (1624) was a polemic entitled 
Paradoxical Essay Against Aristotle. In this treatise 
he opposed the Aristotelian astronomy^ but nevertheless 
proclaimed his fidelity to the Church. He also main- 
tainedy and with justice^ that Christianity is in no wise 
dependent upon the orthodoxy of either science or phi- 
losophy. 

In 1645^ through the influence of the Archbishop of 
Lyons^ brother of Cardinal Eichelieu^ Gassendi was 
appointed to the chair of mathematics in the College- 
Boyal of France. His lectures^ from that chair, at- 
tracted wide attention^, and, according to the chronicle, 
were crowded by the elite of Paris. 

A treatise upon Epicureanism and a philosophical 
system of his own were Qassendi^s principal works. It 
was in the latter that he compared the various schools of 
antiquity. 

Like Descartes, the chief power of Gassendi lay in 
scientific research, where he had such coadjutors as 
Kepler and Galileo. To the idea of atoms he added that 
of substance as taught by the Cartesians, but rejected 
the absolute separation of thought and extension. The 
weight of the atom he identified with its motion or 
energy, denying the ancient theory of imponderability, 
which, however, still has adherents even among physi- 
cists of the present day. 

Gassendi maintained that the related activity of atoms 
is the underlying fact both of mind and matter. This 
principle he preferred to the ultimate substance of 
Descartes. *'The atoms,*' says Gassendi, "which God has 
created and set in motion are the seeds of all things; 
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Irom them, by generation and destrnction, eroTthing 
baa been formed and fashioned and atiU continues so to 
be." He recognized the fall of bodies by the earth'* 
attraction, but, like Newton, held action at a distance to 
be impossible. 

Beference to the teachings of Democritne and Epi- 
conu will disclose the origin of many of the tenets of 
GasBeadi, for those ancients were convinced that all 
phenomena are reducible to the activities of atoms. 

MALBBRANCHB 

Nicholas Malebranche (1638-1715) was the last of 
those Oratorian priests who gave so great an impetu 
to the devotional thought of France. Being subserrient 
to the Church, he inclined to the mystical aide of 
Cartesianism. None of the French metaphysical aathon 
has heea more read and admired. His principal work, 
Recherche de la VeriU, published in 1673, receind 
immediate recognition, not only for literaiy, bnt 
for philosophical merit, and yet all the vritxng^ at 
Malebranche are so mystical as to be of little nhtt 
to the modem thinker. So involved and obaonze wh Us 
theory of mind that a later generation called him the 
Eant of his conntry. 

Being an orthodox Christian, Malebranche main- 
tained that all knowledge arises from commnnicatioil 
with deity. In his unfaltering faith in : 
raier of the nniveree he followed St Augustine 
Thomas Aqninae, who believed that the aoul and the ' 
body are abnlntely independent one of the other. Thii 
theory impUea that knowledge camuit «i™^Pttf> from 
the senses, for according to the ortiiodox tbtfoij I 
is not an emanation of experience but of ih« ;' 
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There is no denying that Gondillac and his pupils 
gave to thought a wider meaning than strictlj belongs 
to it, but it is only by showing the elasticity of the 
meaning of terms that their most subtle relationships are 
disclosed. 

The saying "To think is to feeP {penser (fest sentir) 
is called an absurdity of the Sensational School. This 
aphorism^ however, emphasizes the fact that it is im- 
possible to determine where sensation ends and thought 
begins. Thought is a co-ordination. Its field is the 
nervous system centering in the brain. Psychologists 
are now convinced that the whole organism co-operates 
in mental activity ; or, in other terms, that the operations 
of the mind are not confined to the brain. As muscle 
and nerve are nowhere absolutely separate one from the 
other, so feeling and thought are always interdependent. 
Condillac endeavored to show that sensation and reflec- 
tion are different aspects of the same thing, which was 
an improvement upon the psychology of his time. 

'TLocke,'' says Condillac, "distinguishes two sources 
of ideas, sensation and reflection, but it would be more 
exact to recognize only one; first, because reflection is, 
in principle, nothing but sensation; secondly, because 
it is less a source of ideas than a canal through which 
they flow from sense." 

*TLiocke recognized," says Condillac, "that the soul 
perceives, thinks, doubts, believes, reasons, wills, re- 
flects; that we are convinced of the existence of these 
operations, because we flnd them in ourselves, and they 
contribute to the progress of our knowledge, but he did 
not determine their origin, that is to say, their generic 
principle. Evidently he did not suspect that they might 
be only acquired habits. Locke seems to have regarded 
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than as innate faculties^ admitting^ howeyer^ tbat ihflj 
an perfected by exercise.'' 

At first sight this criticism may appear severe because 
Locke always contended that we have no innate ideas. 
The exception of Condillac, nevertheless, is well taken^ 
f or^ although Locke frequently referred to mental faoul- 
ties, which really mean the same thing as ideas, he of- 
fered no explanation of their origin. 

The psychology of Condillac was singularly prophetic ; 
that 18 to say it foreshadowed the progress of the 
ffcipn^f His first work, written at the age of thirty-one 
(1746), was entitled Essay on the Origin of Human 
EnawUdge. This was followed in 1754 by his Trsatiis 
cm Smuation, which brought him prominently before 
the world. 

The Cowr$ ff Etude was written for his pi^, the 
PriDoe of Parma. Among the names of his literary 
aasociatPH were Bossean, Orimm and Diderot In 1768 
he was elected to the French Acadqny, but never after- 
ward appeared at its sittings. 

The chief merit of Condillac was the discovery of the 
interdependence of though and language. Ha 000- 
tended that the development of the mental faculties 
is due to the use of verbal and written signs, or, in 
other words, be maintained that the development of 
tiioue^t is ccnncident with that of speech. It would be 
difBcuU to over-estimate the value ot this psjcholcgieal 
principle. 

CABASIB 

Compantive peycbologr, or the Ktudy of the inteller> 
tual functions and stroctur** of orj^Jix^my, rer^riv^ « 
powerful impetus from Cabaim, a FreocL pbvi.iinai, 
bom at Conac^ in 175?. r . , 
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Cabanifl said that the mental life of all 
was xedocible to activities akin to ■"titMF"^ bat k 
asked. What after all is sensation? Is it feding* 
the name we give to those senwationa of wfaidi ve m 
conscious; and, if so, what degree of rannrinnimfss to 
the word feeling imply ? What^ en the other hand, sre 
we to call those numberless changes constantiy going on 
within us of which we are unconscious ? If we apply fte 
name feeling only to those activities which are so obtzv- 
sive as to arouse attention, how are we to distingiDdi 
them from internal activities in general, wiiether oob- 
scious or unconscious, for are there not all degreei of 
attention ? This question will be examined in the leriev 
of Lnre^ Psychology, chaps XIII-XVI. By inaugunt- 
ing tliese inquiries, Cabanis opened up the science of 
comparative psychology, which is co-extensive with tlist 
of organic life, for it is now evident that psychical are 
distinguishable from physical states only by their higher 
complexity. 

In the ascending complexify of organisms we find 
greater and greater sensitiveness to remote influenoess 
more and more perfect co-ordinations of impressions, 
more thought, because more feeling. Function and 
structure are the opposite aspects of eveiy fact of de- 
velopment. They imply each other. In their deepest 
meaning feeling and thought are inseparable, for in 
every stage of their development they result from the 
interaction of organism and environment. 

If taken in its strictest sense the activity called 
thought requires a highly complex nervous organism. 
The structure necessary to ideas, however, is not wholly 
that of the individual; it is also partiy the environment 
The name of this intellectual cvironment is language. 
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A new departicr? in &e sciij of ^n^<^ 
Fraads Joeeph Gall (173^ISSS>, a Genmrn 
known for his orl^rizal rrsear';ri»5s iz. «r«5cnl 
ena. The innoTation wis caZei phr-aiofccT. a 
based upon the asEninption rirxz the str<3iziii of tte 
intellect can be estimated accc-H 'r.g to the maas of 
brain tissne, or, in other term'. :r.jt bzik Is a measure 
of brain power. About 1S05 GiII, with his coadjtilar. 
Dr. Spnizheim, began the propa^tion of this tiworr 
throng lectnrcs in Germany and in Paris. In 1808, 
he 8id)mitted^to the French In^tnte his Eet&urku 
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into the Nervous System in Oeneral and in ike Braim in 
Particular, which, however, was reported upon advefsafy. 
Soon afterward he b^an the publication of his prindpd 
work. The Anatomy and Physiology of fke Nervom 
System in Oeneral and the Brain in Particular. Al- 
though it has never been demonstrated that the power of 
the intellect can be measured by the mass of brain 
tissue, the efforts of Gall in this direction had the effect 
at least of stimulating researches in neural phenomena. 
Hamilton, who is an acknowledged authority, denks 
that the external shape of the skull indicates the power 
of the mental faculties. This assertion, if proved, would 
render all phrenology unreliable, even if Gall's funda- 
mental postulate were established. This postulate is, 
that, other things being equal, size is a measure of brain 
power, '^ut the other things/* says Lewes, **never are 
equal, and consequently their dictum, 'size is the measure 
of power,' is without application. There never is equality 
in the things compared, because two brains exactly 
similar in size and external configuration will, never- 
theless, differ in elementary composition. Nerve tissue, 
for example, contains both phosphorous and water as 
constituent elements, but the quantities of these ele- 
ments vary within certain limits; some nerve tissues 
have more phosphorous, some more water; and accord- 
ing to these variations in the composition will be the 
variation in the nervous force evolved. This is the 
reason why brains differ so enormously, even when 
their volumes are equal.'' **The brain," says the same 
author, '^differs at different ages and in different indi- 
viduals. Sometimes water constitutes three-fourths of 
the whole weight, sometimes four-fifths, and sometimes 
even seven-eighths. The phosphorous varies from 0.80 
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all fortfaer isnofituo, faviEsied to re-lnsofi^ 
tioBB which h^ jnst begnn to jidd to due *^WMt 
of knowledge. Ox^ of the most c(HispiciK>ixs eft^cts ot 
the politicml npfaeaTal in France was the restoration of 
oceoltLsnu At that time any one venturing to ratiiuialiM^ 
concerning the principles of existence woulJ Itiivo Imh^u 
daased with the demons of the Revolution. An A corn***- 
quence literary and philosophic criticiHiii nliki) nuffnft^d. 
Ignoring the approach to an ultimate nnnlynlH of «^«l"t- 
ence achieved by the best intellects of th<? tmiinth mn^My 
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relapsed into mysticifim. In philosophy this retrogiei- 
sion took the form of a revival of the theory of an un- 
knowable. 

ROYERCOLLAIU) 

When the Imperial €k>vemment made the XJnivenitf 
of France the centre of the educational system of the ni- 
tion the legal advocate, Boyer-CoUard, was called to the 
chair of philosophy (1809), and adopted the Electiciaii 
which had been inaugurated by Gassendi. At first fhiB 
system was merely a comparative study of plulosoj^ji 
but under Victor Cousin it assumed the pretensions of 
a distinctive method. 

In attempting to reconcile the extremes of sensa- 
tionalism and idealism, Boyer-CoUard rejected C(m- 
dillac's analysis of consciousness, which evolved thon^t 
from feeling. In place of this analysis he advocated an 
agnosticism similar to that of the Scotch school, whidi 
held that consciousness is a product, not of feeling, bat 
of certain unknowable mental categories — this was tbe 
system so highly elaborated by Immanuel Kant. 

The influence of Collard in favor of wide and tem- 
perate philosophical research, has been perpetuated bj 
his pupils, chief among whom were Ouizot, Ampere, 
Bemusat and Cousin. 

VICTOR-COUSIN 

Among the philosophical writers of the Nineteenili 
Century no more striking figure appears than Victor 
Cousin. Instead of creating a system of his own, his 
originality took the form of a wide and searching criti- 
cism of existing thought. 

Infiuenced by his master, Boyer-CoUard, Conam in* 
vestigated the tiien difficult Scotch school, but was 0QQII 
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attracted by the Kantian dialectic. He then reviewed 
the doctrines of Proclus of Alexandria; advocating his 
theories and re-editing his works^ bnt afterwards turned 
to the transcendentalism of Schelling and HegeL In 
addition to these investigations he edited a complete 
edition of the writings of Descartes, composed essays 
on Abelard, Pascal and Locke, translated Plato in 
thirteen volumes and wrote his History of Philosophy, 

The ambition of Cousin was to advance philosophy by 
assembling in a school the thought of the world. Orig- 
inality, however, is a personal prerogative. Discoveries 
are made by individual effort, which is the soul of orig- 
inality. In attempting to found a school of com- 
parative thought, Cousin made himself eminent in the 
art of criticism. Bom in sight of the ruins of the Bas- 
tille, with its tragic associations, and educated in an 
atmosphere of violent political reactions, he began the 
public teaching of philosophy under singular auspices. 
His career was identified with the great struggle of 
France for civil and intellectual liberty. Although in 
sympathy with this aim, the revolution really had re- 
tarded it, and as a consequence the deepest wish of 
Cousin was to demonstrate that enlightenment and so- 
cial order are aspects of one development, or in other 
terms that the highest meaning of progress is justice 
for all. 

When an illiberal government deposed Guizot from 
the chair of history. Cousin shared his fate, but the 
consequent exile only increased his powers, for he again 
sought out the teachers of Germany. At this time he 
met Schelling and Hegel, whose ideas he had already 
compared with those of Kant. 

The salient feature of Cousin's thought was his 
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fheoiy of reason^ which he oonoeiyed not only is t 
conscious determination bnt also as an instinct It wtB 
important to enumerate the principles of mind, but of 
still more importance to comprehend them. According 
to Consin, reason is a ^'spontaneous apprehension,'' t 
consequence of the actions and reactions of indiyidual 
and environment. The superiority of this definition 
over that offered by the transcendental school is mani- 
fest, for the idealist holds that reason is a prerogatife 
of the absolute ego, an ego so absolute, indeed, as to 
monopolize all objects perceived, denying to unconsdoia 
nature the essence of existence. 

In the opinion of Cousin, causality and substance 
are different expressions of one ultimate. When its 
most general terms are once understood, philosophy 
becomes sublimely simple. Cousin's reply to Kant was 
that reality is the cause of mind, not its effect, or, in 
other terms, that reason is a form of motion. Con- 
sciousness is not exclusively the function of an indi- 
vidual; it is the interaction of humanity and nature. 
From this position it was not far to an ultimate analysis. 

The restoration of Cousin to the Sorbonne was an 
event in the intellectual life of Prance. The lectures 
that followed still linger in the memory of Parisian 
society, a community always distinguished for its sym- 
pathy with intellectual progress. No such interest had 
been aroused since the days of Abelard and William 
de Champeaux. It was indeed a privilege to listen to this 
scholar, equally at home in the schools of the past and 
the present, and possessing the rare gift of grouping 
facts so as to disclose principles. Of Cousin it can be 
said that he appreciated the scholastic requirements of 
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his iisM^ and oflEered inTalnable suggeetioiis for the 
defdopmeDt of psydiology and ethics. 

COMTE 

While CSouin and Jonffroy were lecturing at flie 
Sorixmn^ Angnate CSomte was laying the fonndatiooa 
of aodology. One of thoee moat interested in the ideas 
of Comte waa Jcrfm Stewart MSI, an interest wfaidi n- 
aolted in introdneing PoaitiTiam in Englsnd, The 
fundamental doctrine of the Poaithre Fhilosoi^, §b 
gLrea by MSI, admirably defines the theory of agnosti* 
dam or of flie miknowaUe. '^e hafe/* sajs Mill, '^ 
knowledge of anything but jAenomena; and our knowl- 
edge of phenomena is rdatiie, not abacdnte. We know 
not Ihe ca s me e nor flie real mode of prodneiiQn ef 
any fad, but ooij its relation io otiier fsets in the way 
of snooession or of simiKtndf, These 
eonstant, fliat is, alwajs the same in the 
eomstanoesL The rwisiint naemUanees which Unk 
phenomena togfOitT, and fat tontitMot s^ijuences which 
onite them §b antfceifrnt and eooaeqiMnt, are termed 
flieir laws. The laws <if p teiwncna are all we 



their ultimate tmmmm, ^idkgr ttttdeat or final, am wm^ 
known and inserataUe to as.^ 

Comte^s flieory of kiiMrledfe, iktm widdy known aa 
agnnstirMm, tskes fbr ;rmt^ limt there k an ankaowK- 
able easenee amn^ t»aL ^lan phenomena. The theory 
of the ankBOwablift will be 'iealt with in die review f^ 
Spencer's psyt^bHrr, Chap TX. 

In Engind 0»te^9 wrtinip had an imnwdiafce m- 
flnence. XatorLIy -Jw* Rn(rt>h TP*»r<» :nt>»r«^^ ,71 
the €(Btr of a pornti^ -mff^* ^f -Hi#»f. DoH^^r 7nom«»« 
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Brown, J. S. MiU, Spencer, Lewee, and Harriet Mar- 
tineaa, all expounded the Caurs de Philoaophie Posifive. 

In his own oeuntry, during his life time;, Gomte had 
but a limited following. The French were too well 
entertained by the brilliant Cousin to aooord him tbat 
attention. The example of England, however, and the 
influence of Littre, at last brought the PositiTe Philoso- 
phy into notice in France, where it still anrYiyea as a 
system of humanitarianism. 

As the basis of knowledge, Comte postolatea an un- 
knowable existence. Employing the language of Plaio 
and the skeptics, he denominates this mysterious ex- 
istence noumena. Comte's reason for inwiKtiTig that 
knowledge springs from the unknowable ia that 
phenomena are relative, while noumena are absolute. 
Since absolute means without conditions, is it con- 
scientious in Comte to impose upon noumena the condi- 
tion of existence? As for phenomena being relative^ 
how could it be otherwise when we remember that all 
reality consists of relations of coexistence and of se- 
quence? 

The reason why our knowledge is only of phenomeni 
is that there is nothing but phenomena. The meaning 
of phenomena has grown until from the changing or the 
ephemeral it has come to denote existence itself. All 
events, including changes of consciousness, are phe- 
nomena. Whether considered objectively or subjec- 
tively, existence is one. But if the above described infeli* 
city of Comte is overlooked, the remainder of his 
psychology, that is to say, his theory of the relativity of 
knowledge is beyond praise. The relativity of knowledge 
has been admirably explained by Herb^ Spencer, u 
well as by his eminent expounder, John Fiske. Both 
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of ili6Be writers, however^ adopted Comte's belief in an 
unknowable. 

The great merit of Comte's syBtem is his theoiy tiiaft 
cirilintion is an evolution instead of, as Bonsaean 
tnfgtkt, an artifice, or a divergence from nature. 
• In oonstmcting a theory of society, Comte fonnd it 
to organize the sciences. In other terms, he 
tiiat in order to establish the principles of govern- 
it, it was necessary to nnify knowledge. There can 
be no reliable theory of government nntil we have de* 
fined those elements of knowledge known as the tm^ 
flie good, and the beantifuL To nse Comte's own words, 
^Tbe aim of positivism is a social doctrine, a scientific 
joctrine its means.'' He wrote the **Organon of the 
Sciences/* and the ''Beligion of Humanity!* in the en- 
deavor to create a philosophy of the sciences as a basis 
for a new social faith. The central feature of this 
•dheme was ^^e predominance of the moral point of 
view," that is to say, '%e rigorous subordination of the 
intdlect to the heart/' This leading principle of the 
Oomtean system distinctly foreshadowed the philoso- 
1^7 of evolution. 

Although his ideas were partly derived from such 
niiiofa as Cabanis, Gall and Condillac, there is no 
dofobt that Comte founded sociology. His theory of 
•odely has been greatly enlarged by Spencer, who 
created a coordinated system out of what were scarcely 
more tiian germs of thought in the Positive Philosophy. 
A comparison of the two theories, however^ will satisfy 
every candid inquiry that Comte's scheme of the sciences, 
ttverely as Spencer criticised it, was the precursor of the 
SynUietic Philosophy. 

b flie opinion of Comte, all methods of investigation 
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are alike in principle ; that is to say, philosophy is tbe 
oiganization of the varioDB departm^ita of knovledgi 
in cme hannonioas whole. He taught that the prognfl 
of homani^ has three Magee : the theological, the wit- 
phTBioal and the positive. Beginning with snpematniil, 
and advancing to metaphysical, speculation finally R- 
po^es in fciontific explanations. Comte did not, theR- 
fore, regard his metaphysical theories aa b; any meau 
condosiTe. This is not to be vondered at when we ctm- 
eider that he entertained the belief in an unknowa^lr- 

Comte freely acknowledged the debt of homanity ts 
religion, which he defined as veneration for onivenil 
order. Of the three stages of progresa above alluded 
to he maintained that the theological is reached 'Srben 
one being is substituted for many as the cause of ill 
phenomena." The metaphysical stage ensuea "SFhei ill 
forces are broaght under one general force called at- 
ture," and positive or scientific development ia attained 
"when all phenomena are represented as particnlan d 
one generd view." Now to bring all foroea imte 
one general force (called nature), and to repicsent all 
phenomena as particulars of one general view are prac- 
tically the same thing. Henc^ there ia no niaanii wkj 
metaphysica should not be Bcieaitiil& 

The greateat achievement of CMaiB WH tt« tauHf 
tion of society as an organism or as a natural gtov&. 
He realized that tiie human race con be viewed as sn 
*gg™g8te or aa a vast living being evolved from nataifi, 
its welfare depending upon the adjustment of individud 
and general rights. This leada to the still larger con" 
ception of the inter-relatiaii.Bhip of society and the o(» 
mos, which me«na that we are the 
and derive all our beoeflta fro' 
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This idea awakened in Gomte the longing for a cere- 
monial to express adoration of nature's Qod. All 
religious ceremonies spring from the worship of that 
greatest of ancestors, known as nature. These cere- 
monies celebrate the order of the universe conceived as 
the will of an individual. Only the highest religious 
consciousness perceives that individuality is relative, or 
that it is a function of the cosmos. In devising one for 
his own use Comte seemed to forget that religious cere- 
monies are not a conscious literary production, but a 
natural growth, beginning with the first attempts of 
man to appreciate governing principles. The culmina- 
tion of religious sentiment is the conception of uni- 
versal order. The reason why we are so deeply moved 
by devotional ceremonies is because they are survivals 
of a once living faith. Little resemblance as exists be- 
tween a personal deity and the modem conception of the 
order of nature, all religion was originally and still is 
worship of nature's Qod. In other words, the idea of a 
personal deity is becoming less and less religious, be- 
cause it is becoming more and more evident that 
it is xmnatural. It will be a long time, however, before 
the sciences convince us that our feelings and thoughts, 
including devotional sentiments, are products of evolu- 
tion. 

Comte pointed out that the only hope of social prog- 
ress is through moral improvement along lines of 
economic reform. ITnaflEected by the Utopians he saw 
that violent redistributions of wealth or of power are 
futile because unscientific. In the opinion of this great 
thinker the cardinal principle of reform is the improve- 
ment of civil and industrial organization through the 
education of its units. The social unit being the family, 
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it is the elevaticm of the home that oooduoes to hifjbat 
toTniB of govemment culminating in the establishment 
of justice for alL The constitution of a state is only an 
expansion of home government, for the indiyidual is the 
direct product of the family. To maintain our liberties, 
therefore, it is necessary to train youth to respect the 
fundamental social institutions of family and property, 
because only those who are taught to respect the rights 
of others can be depended upon to maintain their own. 
These are the cardinal principles of Comte's great tiieoiy 
of society. 

The ancients conceived the universe as an organiflm 
palpitating with life; such was their rude simile of 
divine order. Comte viewed the human race as a natural 
growth or as an evolution. He perceived that the bal- 
ance of the individual and the social will is the cri- 
terion of right or the deepest meaning of good. 

THE SCOTCH SCHOOL 

The Scotch school arose as a reaction from the skep- 
ticism of Hume, its period being from the middle of Ihe 
Eighteenth to that of the Nineteenth Century.* The 
theories of Thomas Beid, the leader of the school, were 
expounded by Dugald Stewart Dr. Thomas Brown 
elaborated the ideas of both Reid and Stewart^ and Sir 
William Hamilton edited their works. 

The first system of idealism which appeared in S^ 
land was that of Bishop Berkeley. From Beikelqf^ 
theory Hume deduced skepticism. The idea of HuM 
was that since our knowledge of reality is limited to fta 

* Thomas Reid (1710-1796), Dugald Stewart (VtSMBU^ 
Tbomas Brown (1778-1820), and Sir ITilltam W^tmiif^^ (iM^ 
1856). 
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world of phenomena, which is revealed to us by ex- 
perience, it is impossible for man to discover the ultimate 
qualities of his own nature. This implies that he be^ 
lieved in an unknowable, or in an existence beyond the 
power of human comprehension. 

Apparently Thomas Beid rejected Hume's skepticism, 
but his admission of an unknowable amounted to 
an indorsement. When asked whether the difference 
between Reid and Hume was not chiefly one of words. 
Dr. Thomas Brown replied, "Yes, Reid says we be^ 
lieve in an outward world, although we can give no rea- 
son for the belief, while Hume affirms that we can give 
no reason for such a belief but cannot get rid of if 
Thus one of the chief metaphysicians of the Scotch 
school held that Reid was an agnostic, which means 
a skeptic, although he professed to have refuted boUi 
akepticism and idealism. 

Dugald Stewart came very near the truth when he 
said that "faith in an external world or space, is one of 
the fundamental laws of human belief;" or in other 
terms, that without consciousness of space, consciousness 
itself is impossible. Reid said that although we be- 
lieve instinctively in an external world, it is impossible 
to account for instinct. Biology teaches that instinct 
and thought are interdependent activities of the sen- 
sorium. 

"It is an evident mistake,'* says the Quarterly in its 
review of Stewart's Second Dissertation, "to talk of 
Dr. Reid as if his writings opposed a barrier to skeptical 
philosophy. Reid refuted the principles by which Ber- 
keley and Hume endeavored to establish their conclu- 
sions; but the conclusions themselves he adopted 
as the very premises from which he reasons.'' The 
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question underlying all schools of philosophy is that of 
the validity of knowledge or the nature of belief. There 
would be no question as to the validity of knowledge 
were mind recognized as a part of nature^ for then 
mind and matter would be recognized as opposite aspects 
of the ultimate reality. 

Sir William Hamilton was one of the clearest of modem 
writers upon metaphysics. He kept constantly before 
him three questions ; namely, the perception of the ex- 
ternal world, the nature of necessary truths, and flie 
law of causation. The discussion of these questions 
can lead to no definite result unless an agreement can 
be had concerning the meaning of imiversals. The 
infinite and the absolute are terms of the highest gen- 
erality. They are called by Hamilton the "two incon- 
ceivables/' but since he employs them so frequently they 
must have stood in his mind for important facts and 
were, therefore, not wholly inconceivable. These uni- 
versals known as space and time, or the infinite and 
the absolute, he employed in conflicting senses. For 
instance, he affirmed that space and extension mean 
the same thing, but, if there is any difference at all 
between them, space is a priori and extension a poS" 
teriori: or, the idea of space is implied in the fact of 
mind and the idea of extension is the result of the experi- 
ence of the individual. He also affirmed that although 
both mind and matter appear in time, matter alone ap- 
pears in space, which is equivalent to saying that mind 
does not occupy space. If space is a priori it must i^ 
pear in mind, and yet it is affirmed that mind does nob 
occupy space. If space appears in mind, and if mind 
does not appear in space, what becomes of the room oo- 
cupied b J space when it appears in mind ? To put tiib 
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question in more definite f onn^ it is well known that 
Hamilton frequently employed the word matter in the 
Kantian sense of force as a necessary element of 
consciousness. If matter is a necessary element of con- 
sciousness and if mind does not occupy space^ what be- 
comes of the space occupied by matter when it appears 
as an element of mind ? Biology^ which is the science 
from which psychology is evolved^ settles this question 
once for all when it assures us that there is no function 
without structure. 

How can we hope to determine the question of the 
*Terception of externals/' or the perception of matter 
and of space^ and the question of ^'Necessary truths/* 
which signifies the nature of certitude^ or again the 
question of ^'causation/' by which is meant the ultimate 
reality^ if there is no general agreement as to the mean- 
ing of ultimate terms? 

To return to the development of English thought. 
Bacon exemplified the Anglican love of the real as dis* 
tinguished from the mystical. Newton's great work 
was a natural result of the Baconian empiricism which 
has gradually expanded into the modem scientific 
method. Proceeding upon the principle of investigation 
and verification^ science in England has culminated in 
the study of mind as the function of an organism. In- 
augurated by Hobbes and Locke, and further developed 
by David Hartley, the elder Darwin and James Mill, 
the scientific movement has steadily advanced, producing 
finally the evolutionary systems of Herbert Spencer and 
George Henry Lewes. As these works are among the 
most notable achievements of modem thought, they will 
receive attention in the following chapters. 
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THE NATURE OF LANGUAGE 

Since the interdependence of thonght and langmge is 
the cmx of psychology^ let ns consider the dimensions 
of this problem before proceeding to the eyolntionary 
systems of thought. 

It will be fomid that language^ which is a system 
of symbols^ is inseparable from thought. The simplest 
symbols belong to mathematics because that sdenoe 
discloses the most general aspects of existence. These 
qrmbols are the numeral^ the letter^ the pointy the 
straight line and the curve^ all of which represent 
actions^ to wit : the operaiion of counting, the grouping 
of the results of counting, the separation of wholes into 
parts, the shortest movemerU between two points, or the 
movement of a point in relation to a centre. 

The primitive form of communication or the genetic 
beginning of language is action or gesture. Animals 
comprehend gestures more readily than sounds which 
are themselves movements. Deaf-mutes and savages rdj 
for language upon gestures. The interdependence of 
thought and language is illustrated by Kruse (himself a 
deaf-mute and a well-known teacher of deaf-mntes) in 
his description of the formation of gesture language. 
The deaf and dumb must have a language^ without 
which no thought can be brought to pass. Here nature 
soon comes to his help. The most striking chaiacteriatieB 
of objects become at once signs by which he knows HiflaB 
objects. While he describes their forms fbr Jilwi— itf In 
the air, or imitates them with hand, fingers and gmUum , 
he develops for himself suitable signs to l epie a ont idsii 
and recall them to his memory. And thus be makM Vah 
self a system of symbols or a language^ the 
gesture-language. With these few scanty and imps 
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signs a way for thought is broken^ and^ with his thought 
as it now opens ont^ the language cultivates and forms 
itself further and further/' 

The deaf-mute borrows, as we do, symbols of space^ 
to express time ♦ ♦ ♦ "The present tense of the 
verb can be expressed by an action indicating ^ere' with 
the two hands held out palms downward; the past tense 
by the hand thrown back over the shoulder, 'behind/ 
ihe future by putting the hand out 'forward.'* 

Quoting from Quintilian, Tyler says: "As for the 
hands indeed, without which action would be maimed 
and feeble, one can hardly say how many movements 
they have, when they almost follow the whole stock of 
words; for the other members help the speaker, but, I 
may almost say, the hands themselves speak/* For tell- 
ing a simple story, and makmg simple comments on it, 
spoken language stands far behind acting. The deaf- 
and-dumb pantomime calls to mind the 'action, action, 
action' of Demosthenes/' 

From the above it is evident that thought and its 
expression are different views of one activity. "Think- 
ing is talking to one's self; talking is thinking aloud/' 
"Language shapes itself in mind and mind in language/' 
To reduce language to an ultimate analysis the sentence 
is the molecule of thought centering in the verb, which 
is the symbol of action or being, terms of the same 
final significance. All other parts of speech, either 
directly or indirectly, denote time and place (space), 
the opposite aspects of existence. Thus language is an 
activity or a form of motion extending the range of 
sentiency, relating the individual and the general, or the 
human and the divine. 

* E. B. Tyler: Eariy History of Maakmd. 
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Before the appearance of Herbert Spencer'a SffniheUe 
Philosophy, the term evolution was applied almoet ez- 
clusivel; to the development of organiBms aa shown in 
biology. About a century after the word came into on 
Darwin established the theory of the matabilily of iptt* 
ciee, which, in its broadest sense, means that the animate 
world is one vast family with nnmberlesB branchei orip* 
nating in cosmical conditions. In other terma, m haft 
sprung from inorganic phenomena. We are the diildm 
of nature, related to the sunli^rt and to ttie Btonu m 
well as to the trees and flowers. Life and force are aldiL 

Darwin was a naturalist rather than a philosophto'. 
Although he broadened the meaning of life he did not 
attempt to reduce it to a nniviTsal principle. Thsi 
progress of science has enabled ns to evolve mind fron 
nature. Lavoisier discovered the indestructibility o£' 
matter; Meyer and Helmholt^ the conservation and' 
equivalence of the physical forces, making it possible for ' 
psychoIogietB, such aa Spencer «nd Ja 
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Darwin's theory of the mutability of species to a philoso- 
phy of evolution. 

There is no hard-and-fast line between the science of 
the past and present The profoundest thought of the 
ancients suggests the unity of all things^ and that la 
all that evolution means, but, in order to bring this great 
unifying principle into view, it is necessary to show the 
connection between ancient and modem theories of 
knowledge. In other words, with the aid of an ultimate 
analysis, we can follow, step by step, the development of 
scientific principles from the time of their inception, 
until they reveal the interdependencies of the universe. 

The main purpose of Herbert Spencer is to demon- 
strate by means of an ultimate analysis the interdepend- 
ence of inorganic and organic phenomena. No system 
of thought has done more to widen and deepen our con- 
ception of life; and yet, to master the Synthetic 
Philosophy is to discern certain errors which interfere 
with its aim. 

It is worthy of note that an intimate friend of Spencer 
and a worker in the same field, George Henry Lewes, in 
his Problems of Life and Mind, haa provided an instru- 
ment by which the errors of the Synthetic Philosophy 
can be laid bare. A comparison of the theories of these 
two great thinkers will illuminate, to an extent hitherto 
unknown, the field of introspection. 

Spencer's philosophy attempts to prove that all 
phenomena, physical, psychical and social, are mani- 
festations of one ultimate denominated ''the persistence 
of force.*' The method adopted is to reduce life to its 
simplest conditions in order to show that the organic^ 
the mental, and the civil worlds, are concomitant de- 
velopments. 
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The aim of Lewes' phfloaophy is to pro^e ifart flioi^^ 1^ 
is a deydopment of feeling. By this method he dflBfli> 
strates the identity of mind and matter, prcmng tiiat tti 
functions and structores of the nerrons syrtem ontBOil 

in the brain, constitute conscionsness. 

Notwithstanding the vast extent to wfaidi tiie Iitaa- 
tore of metaphysics has grown, no department of r^ 
seaidi will eventually require less space for tlie leend 
of its truths, for ontology is doomed to absorption by 
the sciences. All that will remain of this great strug- 
gle to comprehend the nature of beings will be a dfllat 
tion of the ultimate reality. 

In the near future, to determine the meaning d 
life, biology will be consulted. The nature of the sod 
will be revealed by psychology, for this science will 
erentually explain the functions and structures of flie 
individual and the social organism, in relation to feeling 
and thought. The origin of authority will be disclosed 
by the philosophy of law, or by the science of ethicB. 
All that will remain of metaphysics proper will be the 
reduction of the categories of thought, or the most gen- 
eral terms of existence to a single principle. 

The innumerable works upon ontology have not, 
however, appeared in vain. Every imaginable con- 
struction of the questions involved had to arise before 
the mind could arrive at stable conclusions. Individual 
beliefs have coalesced into orders or schools. From 
the conflicts of these philosophical parties definite con- 
ceptions have arisen. This is the history, not alone of 
metaphysics, but of all the sciences ; it is the only mj 
that opinion has grown into settled belief. 

The Synthetic Philosophy of Herbert Spencer begins 
with the work entitled. First Principles, which is bi 
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effect an epitome of the whole. Then come two volumes 
devoted to Biology, and two to Psychology, followed by 
a system of Sociology, which includes The Data of 



The purpose of First Principles is to define evolu- 
tion. As the argument progresses^ the application of 
Uds term is enlarged^ or the restrictions to its meaning 
ere one after another removed^ until its universality 
becomes apparent 

The position here taken with regard to universals 
is now familiar to the reader. There can be but 
onue ultimate, give it what name or names we please, 
for ultimate means final. A final relation is dis* 
tinguished from all others by its simplicity. If it were 
complex, it would be divisible into more general rela- 
tions, but if it is simple, resisting further analjrsis, it 
is a common property of every phenomenon. That 
Spencer employed the term evolution as a universal, will 
be evident to those who examine First Principles. At 
the close of the second chapter on the law of evolution, 
our author sajrs : 

^As we now understand it. Evolution is definable as 
a change from an incoherent homogeneity to a coherent 
beterogeneity, accompanying the jUssipation of motion 
and intention of matter."* In the chapter entitled 
^'The Interpretation of Evolution," and referring to the 
above described law, we find the following: ^s this 
bw uUifnate or derivative f Must we rest satisfied willi 
the conclusion that throughout all classes of concrete 
phenomena such is the course of transformation? Or 
is it possible f or ns to ascertain why such is fbe course 

« First Pfineiples, p. 860. 
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of transformation? May we sedc for some aU-penil* 
ing principle that underlies this all-pervadixig proeoi? 
* * * It has to be shown that the rediskAnSm 
of matter and motion must everywhere take plaee ia 
those ways^ and produce those trait^ which odoiid 
bodies^ organisms^ societies, alike display. And it Im 
to be shown that this univenality of process resMe fnm 
the same necessity which determines each sim/kd 
movement around us, down to the accelerated &11 of t 
stone, or the recurrent beat of a haip-atring. In ote 
words, the phenomena of Evolutio(n have to be dednoei 
from the Persistence of Force. As above aaid^ % Ail 
an ultimate analysis brings us down, and on Has t 
rational synthesis must build up.' This being the 
ultimate truth, on which the widest generalizations 
stand, these widest generalizations are to be unified bj 
referring them to this common basis.'^ 

A law is a method of action. If, as Spencer says, 
'The Persistence of Force" is a imiversal law, and if 
evolution is a universal method of action, surely evolu- 
tion, and, 'The Persistence of Force,** are the same 
law. I maintain, therefore, that evolution and motion 
are synonymous terms, for, as will be shown, the pe^ 
sistence of force can be reduced to motion. No&ing 
could simplify philosophy more than this recognition of 
evolution as a imiversal law or principle. 

One of the objections raised to the theory that e?do- 
tion is universal is that it is a process, not a principle. 
A process, however, is in the deepest sense a form of 
action which is precisely the definition of a law or t 
principle. It will be found that the fact of evolution 

^First Prinoiplea, pp. 397, 398. 
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18 the most general in nature^ which includes life. 
Now, where under the new light of organic chemistry 
are we to find the limits of life ? 

Again it will be objected that evolution is only one 
aspect of the ultimate relation^ because the opposite is 
involntion. This is an objection worthy of careful 
scrutiny. 

The sense in which the term evolution is employed 
in mathematics is distinct from its broad philosophical 
sense where it denotes the serial development of all 
things, **the evolution of ages." To say that evolution 
is not used by Spencer as a imiversal because its 
reverse process is involution, is equivalent to saying 
that because dissolution is, in a restricted sense, the 
opposite of evolution^ the term cannot denote the ulti- 
mate relation. 

It is impossible to conceive of evolution without in« 
duding the idea of dissolution, in the same manner 
that it is impossible to conceive of life without includ- 
ing that of death. It will be found, however, that dis- 
solution or death is a change and therefore an aspect 
of life or evolution. 

Although Spencer did not consciously employ evolu- 
tion as a universal, he endeavored to account for all 
phenomena by this process. Hence the inference is irre- 
sistible that he employed the term in the sense of a 
imiversal form of motion. If, as Spencer says, ''evolu- 
tion is the redistribution of matter and motion," what 
event in time and space is independent of this cause? 
The manner in which our author employs the term will 
satisfy all candid inquiry that it stood in his mind for 
the highest generalization of existence. 

According to Spencer, "life is the definite comhina" 
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tion of heterogeneous changes, both simtdtaneaus sni 
successive, in correspondence with external co^sxisisnees 
and sequences/'* Upon examination it will be found 
that this definition can be simplified^ for it denotes the 
principle of universal activity and connotes the charac- 
teristics of an organism. The connotation asserts that 
life consists of motions or activities within an organisiiiy 
adjusted to^ or co-ordinated with^ outward motions. The 
only inference to be found in the definition^ therefor^ 
is that of an organism; for, according to the biologists, 
organism means that separation of internal from ex- 
ternal motions consequent upon a limiting membrane. 
Without this inference, the sense of the definition is 
lost among the echoes and re-echoes of universal change. 

Spencer affirms that the indestructibility of matter, 
and the continuity of motion, are necessary inferences 
from the 'Tersistence of Force,^' which he describes as 
'^e sole truth which transcends experience by under- 
lying it. ** ** ** The cause which transcends knowl- 
edge, « * * tiiat unknowable which is the neces- 
sary correlative of the knowable.**t Now to 'transcend 
truth by underlying it*' is to surround it. A cause 
which is so general as to surround all truth, must be 
an inseparable part of knowledge, and cannot, ther^ 
fore, be entirely unknowable. 

The indestructibility of matter is now generally ad- 
mitted to be an axiom or a self-evident fact. Of this 
truth Mr. Spencer says: ''Our inability to concdie 
matter becoming non-existent is immediately oonie- 
quent on the nature of thought. Thought consiatB in 
the establishment of relations. There can be no idap 

• Biology, Vol, I, p. 90. 

t First Principles, p. 19, id. 
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tion established^ and^ therefore^ no thought framed, 
when one of the related terms is absent from conscious- 
ness. ♦ ♦ ♦ It most concerns us to observe the nature 
of the perceptions by which the permanence of matter 
is perpetually illustrated to us. These perceptions, 
under all their forms, amount simply to this — ^that the 
force which a given quantity of matter exercises remains 
always the same. This is the proof upon which 
common sense, and exact science alike rely. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Thus we see that force is our ultimate measure of 
matter; ♦ ♦ ♦ by the indestructibility of matter, we 
really mean the indestructibility of the force with which 
matter affects us. * * * This truth is made manifest 
not only by analysis of the a posteriori cognition, but 
equally so by analysis of the a priori one.*'* Since Spen- 
cer admits that "we cannot conceive of matter as being 
non-existent,^' it is to be inferred that we must con- 
ceive it as being existent. In other words, as "force is 
our ultimate measure of matter,'* both terms of the rela- 
tion known as force are constantly present in conscious- 
ness. Now the terms of force are space and time. 

Force and the persistence of force mean the same 
thing, for all force is continuous, or persistent. The 
ultimate reality, therefore, is not unknowable, for knowl- 
edge is a form of force or motion. 

Bespecting force, we are told in the chapter follow- 
ing, entitled the "Continuity of Motion,'* that 'TlTiis 
existence may cease to display itself as translation; 
but it can do so only by displaying itself as strain. 
And the principle of activity, now shown by translation, 
now by strain, and often by the two together, is alone 

• First Prinoiples, p. 179. 
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that which in motion we can call continuous. ^ ^ * By 
pushing and pulling we get feelings which, genenliied 
and abstracted, yield our ideas of resistance and tensiaiL 
Now displayed by changing position, and now by un- 
changing strain, this principle of activity is ultimatdy 
conceiyed by us under the single form of its equivalent 
muscidar effort So that the continuity of motion, u 
well as the indestructibility of matter, is really known 
to us in terms of force."* 

And yet this force from which all our physical 
and psychical experiences emanate, which, to use 
Spencer's language, is ''displayed^' and ''shown*' to vb, 
which is ''inferential/' "appredabW and "conceivable," 
is still said to be unknowable. Or, perhaps this is saying 
too much. Perhaps a principle may be termed unknoW' 
able, and still be known in some degree. The term un- 
hnowable may not be used in an exact sense. It may be 
simply a figure of speech employed by philosophers in 
order to conform to the ancient canons of skeptidsm, 
or to modem rules of agnosticism, which theories would 
be contradicted were there no unknowable. 

As we proceed, it will become apparent that the idea 
of an unknowable cannot be reconciled with a tme 
theory of knowledge. 

In analyzing any phenomenon or change, such, for 
instance, as a weight falling to the ground, we have as 
a result the elements of existence known as space, time, 
matter, force and motion. Thus far philosophy has gone 
and no farther, for heretofore no successful attempt has 
been made to imify these categories. Spencer's analyses 
of these universal are among the most original and 

• First Principles, pp. 187, 188. 
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difficult to believe that their auilior was not awm 
of an ultimate reality, aU the aspects cf which wn 
comprehensibh or hnawdbh. It is diffientt to tmSar- 
stand how so penetrating a mind conld dedare timt torn 

is an experience from which all thought is evolved, 
'^that relation is the nniversal form of thought,'' ^Hhat 
relations are of two orders, namely, of sequence and of 
co-existence," or of time and space, without seeing that 
the ultimate relation, both subjective and objective, » 
that union of time and space called motion. 

And yet, in the opening volume of his SfftUhetic PkH' 
oaophy, Spencer declares that those conceptions known 
as universals are utterly inconceivable, although furOier 
on in the same volume he demonstrates that tiiiese veiv 
conceptions are evolved from a relation, both terms ol 
which are constantly present in consciousness.^ 

are presented only in one order. Relations of which the temiB 
are not reversible become recognized as sequences proper, whik 
relations of which the terms occur indifferently in both diree- 
tions become recognized as co-existences. Bndless experienees, 
which from moment to moment present both orders of these 
relations, render the distinction between them perfectly defi- 
nite, and at the same time generate an abstract conception of 
each. The abstract of all sequences is Time; the abstract of all 
co-existence is Space.*' * 

* "It results, therefore, that Space and Time are wholly iB- 
comprehenaible. The immediate knowledge which we seem to 
have of them proves, when examined, to be total ignoraaos. 
While our belief in their objective reality is insurmoiDitabis 
we arf unable to give any rational account of it. And to podt 
the alternative belief (possible to state but impossible to rea^ 
ize) is merely to multiply irrationalities.'' 'Matter, thfli, la 
its ultimate nature, is as absolutely incomprehensible as qisfls 
and time. Frame what suppositions we may, we find, on tne- 

• First Principlea, pp. 163-6. 
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In its widest sense^ knowledge is life^ and life is 
a form of motion. All activities are expressions of 
this principle^ whether they display the stmctnres 
and functions of consciousness or the statical and 
dynamical aspects of inorganic nature. Structure and 
fS>n are ^^pposite a^ of every activiiy; they 
correspond to the more general terms, matter and force 
or space and time, using the term force, as the physicists 
do, to denote motion considered apart from its space^ 
aspect. 

To perceive that knowledge is a form of life and life 
a form of universal activity or motion, one has only to 
analyze perception. If a weight falls to the ground a 
fact is expressed. Wherever there is expression there is 
perception, because the response of a phenomenon to its 
conditions, or of an organism to its environment, is 
simply the adjustment of one set of changes with an- 
other. Consciousness has no deeper meaning than 
highly organized changes. 

ing out their implications, that th^ leave us nothing but a 
ehoice between opposite absurdities.'' 

"Thus neither when considered in connection with Space, 
nor when considered in connection with Matter, nor when 
considered in connection with Rest, do we find that Motion is 
truly cognizable. All efforts to understand its essentia] nature 
do but bring us to alternative impossibilities of thought." 

''While, then, it is impossible to form any idea of Force in 
itself, it is equally impossible to comprehend its mode of 
exercise.'' 

And lastly: ''Hence, while we are unable either to believe or 
to conceive that the duration of consciousness is infinite, we are 
equaUy unable either to know it as finite, or to conceive it as 
finite."* 

^Firat Primjiplea, eh. m. 
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To fhoee who hsTe not bmiliariied flmMflhw wfSk 
psychological analjaeB the piopodtiaa that Hm dmgtd 
meaning of perception is change will hazdlj piofe in- 
telligible, becauae perception ia genentty legnrded aa ei- 
clusively mental, and yet tfaia principle ia plainly to be 
seen in erery phenomenon. Emy activity ia a le a po nw 
to other activitiea. There ia no final difteienoe faetween 
the response of the simpleat object to its conditioiii^ and 
of a mind to its surronndingg. 

If thought is an activity, to comprdiend it we haie 
only to state its conditions. The theoiy liiat HumiJA 
is absolute or miconditioned means tiiat mind ia ab- 
solutely independent of matter, or that it acts inde- 
pendently of space, which is an absurdity. Absolute is 
a much-used term in metaphysics. Its deepest meaning, 
as before stated, is time, which apparently moves 
independently of all conditions. Whenever the word 
absolute occurs its equivalent, time, should be under- 
stood. To regard thought as an absolute entity, or an 
unconditioned fact, is to select, as the Kantians do, the 
subjective aspect of consciousness and to reject the 
objective, in the endeavor to account for mind with 
time and without space. 

If thought is an activity it has structure as well as 
function; it has a space as well as a time-aspect; 
it is a form of the universal relation. Thus the aspects 
of existence known as the conscious and the unconscious, 
or as subject and object, are, in the last analysis, iden- 
tical. 

The theory of evolution is that every phenomenon is 
the function of its conditions, — every change the expres- 
sion of its terms. The relation called knowledge has 
for its terms subject and object, or individual and en- 
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CHAPTEBZ 

Herbebt Spencer (Continued) 



The Interdependence of Thought, Feeling and Action 



Psychology will not become a science until conscious- 
ness is recognized as an evolution of nature. Both 
Spencer and Lewes regarded thought as a development 
of feeling, and, therefore, approached consciousness 
through the functions and structures of the sensorium. 
As shown in the previous chapter, a broad view of their 
theories leads to the conclusion that consciousness con- 
sists of relations of co-existence and sequence, or, in 
other terms, that knowledge is a form of motion. 

As employed by the Greeks the term philosophy de- 
noted all mental culture. 2op£a, the word from which it 
is derived, was applied to skill in every art and every 
kind of knowledge. The Sophists were the first to re- 
strict the meaning of the term, but after the time of 
Plato it was further narrowed until at last philosophy 
came to mean a different kind of knowledge from that to 
which the sciences belong. This belief that the mind is 
an absolute entity, independent of the body, continued to 
gain ground until the intellectual faculties, such as 
memory, will, perception and reason, were conceived as 
occult powers, the interdependencies of which aie in- 
scrutable. The confusion arising from this arbitraiy 
separation of mind and matter is beginning^ to yiflld 
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to the adyance of psychology or the study of conscious- 
ness as a part of organic nature. 

**Psychology/' says Lewes^ ^'investigates not only an 
individual's thoughts and feelings^ but the mind of 
humanity, which it considers as the product of the indi- 
vidual organism, for man is distinctively a social being; 
his impulses are profoundly modified by social influences, 
and his higher faculties evolved through social needs. 
By this recognition of the social factor as the comple- 
ment to the biological factor, this recognition of the 
mind as an expression of both organic and social condi- 
tions, the first step is taken toward the constitution 
of our science/* The conclusion reached by Lewes was 
that language and civilization develop together, forming 
a structure of which intelligence is the function. Occu- 
pying the medium called language individual minds 
develop, just as physical organisms derive their susten- 
ance and growth from a physical medium. 

*^An organism when in action,'* says Lewes, ^'is only 
to be imderstood by considering both it and the medium 
from which it draws its materials, and on which it 
reacts. Its conditions of existence are, first, the struc- 
tural mechanism, and secondly, the medixmi in which it 
is placed. When we know the part played by the 
mechanism and the part played by the medium we have 
gone as far as analysis can help us; we have scientifi- 
cally explained the actions of the organism. This, which 
is so obvious in reference to vital action that it is a 
physiological commonplace, is so little understood in 
reference to the mental class of vital actions that it may 
appear to be a psychological paradox which no explana- 
tion can make acceptable, so long as the mind is regarded 
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as an entity inhabiting the organism^ using it as an in- 
strument; and so long as society is viewed as an artifi- 
cial product of man's mind^ in which case society cannot 
be one of the conditions of mental evolution." * 

According to Lewcs^ therefore, the prime factors of 
mind are the individual and society. From the first 
vague conmiunications of living beings the representa- 
tive faculty has been slowly evolved. Methods of living 
and thinking have unfolded together, forming more 
and more general principles, until a climax in the 
development of the race has been reached by the evdu- 
tion of a single term to express the interdependendes 
of the universe. 

The simplest definition of life, is the interactioii of 
organism and environment, and of mind, the interactioii 
of subject and object. The individual considered as an 
aggregate is the subjective factor; while society con- 
sidered as an aggregate is the objective factor of mind. 
The difiScxdty is to understand the influence exerted bj 
these factors as aggregates. In every perception and 
conception, however simple, the perceiving individuali 
as a whole, is a determining influence. Thus it will he 
seen that the simplest of all conceptions, namely, liist 
of time, is determined by the individual organiam taken 
as a whole. 

^'The consciousness of Time,** says SpeDoer, ^^Hflit 
vary with size, with structure, and wifli fanctioiial 
ity ; since the scale of time proper to each cre a ti u e is 
posed primarily of the marks made in its 
by the rhythms of its vital functions, and aeoondari^ d( 
the marks made in its censciousneaa faj the j r l^yfluo a of 

• Problems of Life and Ifind, Vol I., pp. 105-111, ' 
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the connection between the conscious and the 
scions^ it is necessary to show that the meaning dfidk v^-' 
ing can be expanded until it includes {hougU,9ii'^V'^ 
other tenns^ we must realize that there is no abnUb f ^ 
dividing line between conscious and unconsciou ictnt 
ties. 

Feelings and thoughts are what we know of oar on 
lives ; actions are what we know of the lives of oflA 
As a matter of convenience, let the word feeling rqn* 
sent all the changes that take place within the orgaDii& 
These changes include the vast complex of intend 
activities, making up the sum of individual existenoi^ 
and of which we are, for the most part, unconscious. ¥Mt 
ing is usually understood to mean sensation, but by br 
the greater part of those internal activities from wUdi 
sensations are evolved are unconscious. Sensibilitj 
emerges from insensibility, just as thought emeq|Bi 
from unconscious cerebration. 

For the present we will use the term feeling to 
represent all internal activity, both physical and psydii* 
cal. From the beginning to the end of life, the humtf 
organism teems with unconscious activities. Only t 
small proportion of the changes taking place within the 
organism, ever arrest the attention. Whenever we mow 
a muscle, or exercise a thought a disturbance diapenei 
throughout the entire system. These changes whidk Hi 
expressed in heat and other forms of motion* oomtilib 
attention only when they are to a certain dqpree 
ized. Attention consists of ISbe oentraliatkMi of 
internal changes; consciousness itself being a 



*Thii incessant internal aefcivliy Is said to 
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nation, or, otherwise expressed, a maying equilibrium 
with well-defined physical conditions. 

Thus we perceive that feeling has a much wider mean- 
ing than is generally understood. Only by recent dis- 
coveries in neural phenomena, has it become known that 
there is no absolute dividing line between the aggregate 
called thought and feeling and that vast plexus known 
as internal change. 

Now that we have agreed upon a term to denote tem- 
porarily that class of movements distinguished as inter- 
nal or subjective, what shall we call external or objective 
changes? It is understood that from the point of view 
of each individual the word feeling shall represent all 
internal change ; but what are we to call the same phe- 
nomena as viewed by others ? Using the word feeling in 
its broadest sense to signify all changes taking place 
within the organism, it is clear that what are feelings to 
one's self, are activities to others, or what are feelings 
subjectively are from the opposite point of view the 
activities of an objective organism. If from the point 
of view of others all feelings and thoughts are ac- 
tivities of an objective organism, it follows that feeling 
can be separated from action only ideally, because the 
terms are applied respectively to the internal and to the 
external aspects of the same thing. In other words, we 
are compelled to regard the feelings, thoughts and ac- 
tions of society as forming in the aggregate a medium 
which constitutes the environment of each individual. 
Thus the actions and reactions of the individual and its 
environment constitute life, including mind. 

When light strikes the eye and produces sight, the 
sensorium or the most active part of the organism, is 
said to react, in response to the stimulus. The term re- 
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action is need to describe all responses to stimulation; 
such as hearing to sound, scnsitiTeness to tenip»atat^ 
and resistance to Btrain. Again, when a bar of iron ta 
atruck with force Bofificient to produce perceptible beat, 
the heat ie said to be a reaction of the iron to the blow. 
When we place certain clieniieal substances in juzta" 
position, the changes obserred are called reactions. In 
a wider, but no less exact sGnsc, all the changes obtwrred 
aroand us, from the subtle relations known as electric 
and magnetic, to the evolutions of the celestial spheres; 
from vegetal and animal life to the panorama of hu- 
man history; from the convulsions registered jn flw 
structure of the planets, and repeated on a larger scale 
in distant systems, to the comparatively gentle change* 
of the seasons and momentary variations in temper- 
atnrc; — all are instances of action and reaction. This 
law has many names. It is known to philosophy as evo- 
lution; phyaicigts term it the conservation and eqniv*- 
lence of forces; mathematicians describe it as motion; 
but of one thing we may be certain, namely, that tlM' 
word action brings its nature truly before ae. This 
law means that the universe is a system of interd»> 
pendent changes, each the result of otJier changea; tiw 
procession of events in which our lives appear and dis- 
appear being a form of one universal relation. 

Since thought or psychical life is a relation having 1 
for its terms the aggregates known as the individual J 
and its environment, the question arises. What is it tl 
demarcates mind from matter or from objective natuielS 
What gives to intelligence s qihere of its own, disti^ 
guishing the conBcioua from the unconscious ? Hunumin 
has slowly evolved metliods of commuuicatian. 
ning with the vagaert notiotu, « 
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vidual has^ through the medium of language, developed 
definite ideas. During a measureless past society has 
been profoundly modified until it has become an intel- 
lectual medium, making possible all the complicated 
adjustments of civilization. In a structural sense, this 
medium is language ; in a functional sense, it is thought 
Mind is distinguished from matter, therefore, by means 
of language, but the distinction is only relative. 

Viewing thought from within, we classify it as in- 
ternal change or as feeling taken in its widest sense; 
from an outward point of view, it is action, and thus its 
identity with universal change becomes apparent. 

The unity of mind and matter, therefore, is the inter- 
action of organism and environment, or the related vibrar 
tions of subject and object. 

The generalization called time is sequence considered 
apart from co-existence. Space is the generalization of 
co-ezistent points of resistance. Considered objectively, 
time and space are inseparable, because they are united 
in motion. From this simplest of all relations language 
derives its terms. To comprehend consciousness, there- 
fore, its terms must be distinguished and generalized, 
and the psychoplasm, or the medium through which these 
terms act and react, must be identified with the cosmos. 
As above stated, in a structural sense this psychoplasm 
is language, and in a functional sense it is thought. 

It may be affirmed that although the last difference 
existing between subject and object is vibration, this 
movement is ako the chief mystery of life. If by 
mystery is meant the ultimate relation, I cordially 
assent that life is a mystery. I deny, however, that 
mind can be one mystery, and matter, another, or 
that human life can be a separate and distinct mystery 
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from muversal existence, or that organic changeB are 
either more or less mysterions than cosmical changes. 

Philosophy will have achieved its object, when it has 
indicated a muversal principle, the opposite aspects of 
which are the infinite and the absolute, or space and 
time. Whether this principle be regarded as mysterious, 
or as the simplest of all experiences, is largely a mat- 
ter of temperament, for there are many persons so 
constitated that they would be nnhappy if not per- 
mitted to live in an atmosphere of mystery. All tiiat 
philosophy requires of these uncentered souls is that 
they shall reduce their mysteries to unity. 

To recapitulate, we have the following important r^ 
suits. The primordial relation* or difference of whidi 



*Iii case any objection should be ratsed to the use of the 
words relation and difference as synonyms, we quote tha fol- 
lowing as one of the many authorities for the statement that 
these words are practically identical in meaning; "Su pp ose 
an incipient intelligence to receive two equal impressioiis of 
the color red. No other experience having been received, tte 
relation between these two impressions cannot be thoo^t of 
in any way; because there exists no other relation with lAiA 
it can be classed, or from which it can be distingnldied. 819- 
pose two other equal impressions of red are vsoaived. IWn 
can still exist no idea of the relation between tlMB. War 
though there is a repetition of the previoosl^-asparienead v^ 
lation, yet since no thing can be oognlisd sava aa of aoaai 
kind; and since, by its very nature^ Und ImpUos tha aataUlih* 
ment of difference; there cannot^ while only ona oHar af w^ 
lation has been experienced, be aaj ]mo«Ia40a of 
thought about it. Now suppose that two 
of red are received. There is expertanoad a aaeond apaslBB a( 
relation. And if there are afterwarda piuaualafl 
pairs of impressions, the members of iHiidi an 
and unequal, it becomes possible for tha 
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intelligence consists is that subsisting between subject 
and object^ or self and non-self. In other words^ con- 
scionsness is a form of the interaction of organism 
and environment. Thinking is relationing; it is group- 
ing and separating relations. Every thought expresses 
a relation in terms of time and space. When we com- 
pare two or more existences, or become conscious of co- 
existence or space, — ^we contrast the objective terms of 
two or more relations by dropping, or not attending 
to, the subjective terms. When we become conscious 
of abstract sequence or time, we contrast the subjec- 
tive terms of two or more relations by dropping, or not 
attending to the objective terms. Hence we have space 
or co-existence considered as objective relatively distin- 
guished from time or abstract sequence considered as 
subjective. Through the medium of language the pri- 
mordial adjustments of organism and environment have 
developed into the highly complex relations of civili- 
zation, and as a residt we have the inestimable truth that 
justice is made possible by intelligence or developed 
feeling. 

new pair to be vaguely thought of as like or unlike, and as 
standing in relaticms like or unlike, previous ones." Spencer's 
Pty^uktogjf, VoL II., p. 212. 



CHAPTEB XI 

Herbert Spenoeb 

(Continued) 



The Analysis of Reason 



In fhe second volume of Principles of Psjfckologff, 
Spencer endeavors to prove that reason is an inedndUe 
mental act. It will be shown that reason is compariscm, 
and that all its processes can be reduced to simple- and 
comprehensible steps. Spencer's attempt to prove Uiat 
the act of reason originates in a fundamental mysteiy 
exemplifies in a striking manner how much unneces- 
sary trouble the theory of an unknowable is capable of 
giving. 

According to Spencer, reason springs from an axiom 
which is neither decomposable into steps, nor capaUe of 
proof. This axiom, in his opinion, is the beginning of 
intelligence; that is to say, it is an ''irreducible in- 
tuition," or an ''organized consolidated conception/' 
which defies analysis. The theory that reason spnaig^ 
from a fundamental mystery otherwise expresBed ii 
that knowledge springs from the unknowable. I Iiop0 
to show that there are no "irreducible intnitioiiii^' 
"axioms incapable of proof," no conceptions fbat 
not be analyzed or traced to their source in reflex mdStttL 
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« 

Of Spencert Principles of Psychology, the first 
words of the second chapter are these : '^Of intellectnal 
acts^ the highest are those which constitute Conscions 
Beasoning— or, called conscious to distinguish it 
from unconscious or automatic reasoning that forms 
so large an element in ordinary perception. Of con- 
scious reasoning, the kind containing the greatest 
number of components definitely combined is Quantita- 
tive Beasoning. And of this, again, there is a division, 
more highly inyolved than the rest, which we may class 
apart as Compound Quantitative Beasoning. * * * 
Even in Compound Quantitative Beasoning itself, there 
are degrees of composition, and to initiate our analysis 
rightly, we must take first the most composite type. 
Let us contemplate an example." 

The example given is the method of reasoning, pur- 
sued by an engineer in estimating the comparative 
strength of bridges. The question of the comparative 
strength of materials is simplified by selecting an iron 
bridge, and the problems of strain are limited by confin- 
ing the example to the tubular class of bridges. By 
this means, the joint application of certain problems in 
mechanics to the building of bridges is made to rep- 
resent "the most composite type of reasoning.'* The first 
of these problems can be stated as follows : The bulks 
of masses are to each other as the cubes of their linear 
dimensions, and consequently, when the masses are of 
the same material, their weights also are to each other 
as the cubes of their linear dimensions. This problem 
can be stated more simply, as follows : To compare the 
size and weight of masses, agree upon a unit of measure- 
ment, the most convenient form of which has been found 
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inrv.iK«ri.ii. 



to be the cube, or a solid of equal linear 
The problem states that the nimiber of linear nnitB in 
each dimension multiplied, will equal the nnmber of 
cubic units in the respective masses, or that the masses 
are to each other, as the cubes of their linear dimenmons. 
Hence the steps in the former of the two problems, tiie 
joint use of which is said to furnish an example of '^e 
most composite type of Beasoning,'' are pr(>greBBianB 
from one equality to another, beginning always with 
those equalities which are so simple as to be evident to 
the senses. 

Savages who are unable to count, may, neverthdess, 
form very good notions of the comparative bulks of 
masses; but until they learn to count and measure, they 
cannot understand how numbers represent bulk. It re- 
quires no special mathematical training, however, to see 
tiiat they do; for the foregoing problem means simply 
that by multiplying the length, breadth and thickness, 
of a mass, we get a number which expresses the volume 
of the mass in any desired imits. This is the extent of 
the question; for it goes without saying, that if a 
number expresses the volume of a mass, variations in 
volume imply variations in number. 

The second problem is not so readily reduced through 
steps of equivalence, to its conclusion. It is stated as 
follows : In similar masses of matter which are subject 
to compression or tension, the power of resistance varies 
as the squares of the like linear dimensions. 

Here we have two things compared, which are widely 
different, namely, the power of resistance of a mass, 
and its superficial measurement. In order to institute 
a comparison between objects, it is necessary that they 
should have some property in common. In this cas^ 
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the squares of the like linear dimensions of the com- 
pared masses^ are said to vary with the power of resist- 
ance of the masses. Therefore^ the squares of the linear 
dimensions must in some way be made to represent the 
power of resistance of the respective masses. How is 
this done? There is^ in mechanics, a law of least 
resistance, which locates the point of the greatest strain 
in any giv^i structure. In the case of a tube of iron, 
or any homogeneous substance subjected to a trans- 
verse strain this law locates in a plane, the place at 
which the tube would break, if the strain exceeded its 
strength* This plane of fracture would be a transverse 
section of the tube. Now this transverse section is 
measured by multiplying the transverse linear dimen- 
sions of the tube. Here, then, a relation is established 
between the strain which a tube can bear, and its trans- 
verse linear dimensions. In the first problem, a num- 
ber was made to represent the bulk as well as the 
weight of compared masses. In the second^, a surface 
or plane is made to represent the power of resistance to 
compression or strain of the compared masses. 

In these two problems, therefore, the final comparison 
is between the process of estimating the number of 
cubic units in a solid, and of estimating the number of 
superficial xmits in a surface. In one case the process 
consists of multiplying the linear units contained in 
three straight lines, and in the other, of multiplying 
the linear xmits contained in two straight lines. The 
net result of the problem can be summed up in the 
statement that the cube of a given quantity will be 
more than the square of the same quantity. To this 
simple comparison can be reduced the complex proposi- 
tion that the weight and the masses of like substances 
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are to each other as the cubes of their like lineir 
dimensions; and that the power of similar snbstaiiai 
to resist a transverse strain varies as the squares of 
their like linear dimensions. The difference between 
the two jNToblems grows out of the fact that the qwftp 
tion by which the mass and weight are estimated is 
performed twice^ while in estimating the power of reBist- 
ance the same operation is performed but once. The 
result is a comparison so simple that it can be regarded 
as a sensation. 

Speaking of the above problems^ Spencer says: 
'^ut now^ leaving out of sight the various acts bf 
which the premises are reached, and the final inference 
is drawn, let us consider the nature of the cognition 
that the ratio between the sustaining forces in the two 
tubes must differ from the ratio between the destroying 
forces ; for this cognition it is which here concerns ns, 
as exemplifying the most complex ratiocination. There 
is, be it observed, no direct comparison between these 
two ratios. How, then, are they known to be unlike? 
Their unlikeness is known through the intermediation 
of two other ratios to which they are severally equal. 

'^lie ratio between the sustaining forces (or the power 
of resistance) equals the ratio 1^:2^. The ratio be- 
tween the destroying forces (or the weight) equals tiie 
ratio 1^: 2^ And, as it is seen that the ratio 1^:2* ii 
unequal to the ratio 1^:2', it is by implication ien 
that the ratio between the sustaining forces ia uneqad 
to the ratio between the destroying forces. What k 
the nature of this implication ? or, rather^ what la tti 
mental act by which this implication is perceived f B 
is manifestly not decomposable into steps. Though Ibp 
volving many elements, it is a single intuition^ smi, if 
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expressed in an abstract form amounts to the axiom : 
'^Batios which are severally equal to certain other ratios 
that are unequal to each other^ are themselves imequal/^* 

The foregoing analysis of the problems of the com- 
parative strength of bridges explains how the axiom 
or intuition which Spencer believed to be undecom- 
posable^ can be evolved from direct comparisons between 
simple quantities to which the compared ratios are re- 
ducible. It will be found that all forms of reason are 
similarly evolved from comparisons so simple that they 
can be regarded as sensations. 

In the chapter entitled "The Pinal Question/' second 
division of the same volume^ the admission is made 
tfaat^ in the present state of human culture^ a complete 
theory of knowledge is impossible. By a "complete 
theory of knowledge*' Spencer means a comprehen- 
sion of the principles of mind. "A true theory of 
knowledge/' says Spencer, "is impossible without a true 
theory of the thing knowing, and a theory of the thing 
known, which is true as far as it goes." "Such a theory 
can be reached only after the tiieories of that which 
knows, and of that which is known have reached their 
ultimate forms; and the assumption that this idtimate 
form has been reached is declared to be an absurdity." 
This, of course, is equivalent to saying that a true theory 
of Knowledge is at present impossible. 

We are told that 'Developed intelligence is framed 
upon certain organized and consolidated conceptions of 
which it cannot divest itself; and which it can no more 
stir without using, than the body can stir without help 
of its limbs."* These organized and consolidated con- 
ceptions, which, according to Spencer, are essential to 

*Prtnoiple8 of Psychology^ Vol. II., p. 309. 
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the activity known as intelligence^ are space^ time, mat- 
ter, force and motion. Now if the mind is incapaUe 
of acting without them, whence the power that organ- 
ized and consolidated these conceptions? How did 
they become ideas? It will be remembered that in Ihe 
chapter on ^HTltimate Scientific Ideas'' these five con- 
ceptions are declared to be utterly inconceiyable. 
Spencer assures us that any attempt to understand 
them leads to absurdities. These five principles are 
united in a sixth denominated consciousness. As oon* 
sciousness springs f rcmi these unknowable dements of 
knowledge it is declared to be a mystery, which, it 
must be admitted, is a fair conclusion. It is not sor^ 
prising that a theory of knowledge which evolyes con- 
sciousness from inconceiyable conceptions should be in 
some degree incomplete. 

The assertion that ^^organized and consolidated con- 
ceptions,'' are a primary condition of thought is true 
only in a limited sense. In a broad sense it is equi?a- 
lent to saying that the activities which have evolved 
fundamental ideas are of a totally different order from 
those which constitute the functions of the mind. The 
vital defect of Spencer's psychology is his dictum fliat 
''Beason is absolutely incapable of justifying its assump- 
tion; an assimiption it is at the outset; an assumption 
it must remain to the last."* 

From other parts of Spencer's system it can be in- 
ferred that reasoning is an organic activity extending 
from those automatic procedures known as reflex actkm 
to the highest achievements of the mind. His theory tbit 
reason absolutely depends upon organized, consolidated^ 
and irreducible conceptions, is, therefore, in confliet 

^Principles of Psychology, Vol. II., p. 317. 
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with his best definition of mind. In another 
|Mrt of the same work, Spencer says that '^reasoning 
is the act of co-ordinating states of consciousness 
ahready co-ordinated in certain simpler ways/' "Now in 
all past times/' says the same author, '^en of science 
subordinate the deliverances of consciousness reached 
through mediate processes to the deliverances of con- 
sciousness reached through immediate processes; or, 
to speak strictly, they subordinate those deliverances 
reached through prolonged and conscious reasoning to 
those deliverances reached through reasoning that has 
become so nearly automatic as no longer to be called 
reasoning/'* In short, the highest achievements of the 
mind are finally submitted to the arbitration of the 
senses, or to those automatic co-ordinations which, be- 
cause they are too simple to be classed as mental, are 
known as activities of the physical organism. 

If reasoning can be traced back to the simplest or- 
ganic co-ordinations, and if the re-coordinations (or 
higher reasonings) cannot give to the results reached a 
validity independent of that possessed by previously co- 
ordinated states, there is a manifest continuity be- 
tween sensation and reason. 

Lest the reader should surmise that Spencer makes 
a difference between the operations of the mind in gen« 
eral and those operations called reasoning, we have but 
to revert to the chapter on 'Iteasoning in General,'' 
where we find it admitted that knowledge gained 
through the senses, or, as Spencer terms it, by percep* 
turn, differs from that gained by the reasoning facul- 
ties, not in its nature, but only in the directness of the 
apprehension. 

^Prinoiplea of Psychology, Vol. IT., p. 316. 
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^Let us consider/' savB Spenoer, 'Srhat is ilie man 
specific definition of Beaaoning. Not only does the 
kind of proposition caUed an inference assert a rektion, 
bnt erery proposition^ whether expressing mediate or 
immediate knowledge, asserts a idation. How, then, 
does knowing a relation by Beason differ from knowing 
it by Perception? It differs by its indirectness. A 
cognition is distinguishable as of one or the other kind, 
according as the relation it embodies is disclosed to the 
mind directly or indirectly. Beasoning, then, is the 
indirect establishment of a definite relation between 
two things. But now the question arises. By what 
process can the indirect establishment of a definite re- 
lation be effected ? There is one process, and only one. 
If a relation between two things is not directly know- 
able, it can be disclosed only through the intermediation 
of relations that are directly knowable, or are already 
known/'* 

Beasoning, then, which is admitted to signifiy, in its 
widest sense, all intelectual activity is declared to be the 
indirect establishment of a definite relation between 
two things. ^^If this relation between two things is 
not directly knowable, it can be disclosed only throuj^ 
the intermediation of relations that are directly know- 
able, or are already known/' 

If all reasoning is rclationing and if the only differ- 
ence between the simplest and the most complex forms 
of reason is the degree of directness, it is manifest that 
the development of sensation into reasoning proceeds 
from definite relations to definite relations, and that 
there is no room in this sequence for the unknowable^ 
for, if knowledge is relationing the unknowable is the 

^Prinoiplea of Paychology, Vol. II., p. llfi. 
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unrelatable. Thus, after all, Spencer leads \x& so near 
to the ultimate relation that his theory of knowledge 
is very nearly complete. 

Notwithstanding the inevitable contradictions of his 
theory of the unknowable the psychology of Herbert 
Splicer is in the main a demonstration of the imity of 
knowledge. It reduces all mental phenomena to one 
ultimate; namely, "the persistence of force,'* and it 
analyzes the conceptions of space and time, showing that 
they are the opposite aspects of this ultimate relation. 

Livolved as are the operations of the mind, in analyz« 
ing them we encoxmter no "insoluble mystery,*' no 
"irreducible intuition,'* no fact that cannot be traced 
to the simplest sensations. The distinction between sen- 
sation and thought, or between facts of consciousness 
having objective factors and those remaining wholly 
subjective, is only relative. Once a train of thought 
is set going, the mind works out its comparisons with 
relative independence of surroundings. A course of 
reasoning may occupy years, continuing through both 
waking and sleeping, during all manner of diverting 
occupations, and in some cases culminating with scarcely 
any effort on the part of the thinker. 

Sofisation differs from thought in that the former 
connects us with externals, while the latter proceeds 
within. But this distinction, as above indicated, is only 
relative. The sensorium responds to impressions from 
without, each of which produces its modification, that is 
to say, its memory. As impressions are repeated they 
become deeper; i. e., the modifications become more and 
more marked. Each modification of structure implies 
a modification of function. Thoughts are molecular ad- 
justments, which are invisible; but they result in more 
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definite perceptions, or in more accurate adjnstmenis 
of the organism and its environment. 

Sensation is more nearly connected, and thonght fur- 
ther removed from external excitation. Between these 
extremes there are all degrees of directness, varying 
from the simplest reflexes to the most involved co-ordi- 
nations, but a definite relationship is maintained 
throughout. 

Thus, when viewed superficially, reason and sensation 
appear entirely distinct; but analysis reveals their com* 
munity of nature. Since reason is a form of organic 
action, there are no circumscriptions to conscious- 
ness except the moving limits of individuality. Hie 
mind has no absolute demarcations; the universe holds 
nothing back from thought. Throughout the receding 
simplification of analysis, and the advancing complexity 
of synthesis, no fact or principle, however general, is 
encoimtered, to which the individual does not definitely 
respond. 



CHAPTER Xn 

Hbbbsbt Spekosb 

(Concluded) 



The Principles of SocMogy 



Hie most original part of the Synthetic PhUoiophff 
k ita theory of society^ which completes the syitem. Ai 
before mentioned^ the opening volume^ entitled Pint 
Principles, is an epitome of the whole. The sucoeeding 
four ▼olomes, two of Biology, and two of Psychology, 
tet forth the progreseive stages of organic derebp- 
ment and culminate in an explanation of the physi* 
eal hasis of mind. Change from the simple to the 
complex is shown to be the trend of organic growth. 
The application of the theory of evolution to pbysioal 
and mental phenomena is crowned by a deflnitioil of 
life, which being reduced to its simplest terms signlflil 
that vitality^ including mind, is the interaction of dh 
ganism and enyironmeni 

Spencer's hypothesiB that TnndioD makw fltm 
ture,'' has been objected to in a prenons dmjptm M Iht 
ground that function and s tru c tur e are oppoefii fffM 
of erery phenomenon^ neither having preoidMii t§ ft 
cause. 

The Synthetic Philosophy is built upoo ih§ pOfMllIP 
that the '^deepest knowable trutb^ is the PeiiMw 
of Force. It is true that at times this ^domit fcM«| 
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trath" Ib declared to be nnloiow&ble, but for the moet 
part, with remarkable consistency, oor aattior avindi 
placing thia nnlTeisal among the inconcavablea. 

The flieme of the first five books above moititmed is 
that of todividual life. Then comes the theory of snper- 
organic phenomena, or the science of society, for 
vhidi Spencer is so jnstly renowned. Sodetj ia [ofr 
tured as a vast living organism, the aim being to show 
that social, like individual, development ia to be ao- 
counted for by the interaction of organism and environ- 
ment, or of society and the cosmos. 

In order to show the evolution of humanity or at 
justice, the development of human instinct is traced 
from the primitive family or tribe to the race formed 
into a confederation of nations. 

With the exception of Darwin's Origin of Species, 
Spencer's Sociology is the most notaUe philosophie 
production of the past century. It is a romance, for 
it recounts the story of humanity. Primitive man is 
rehabilitated. His sunonndings are depicted as Hm 
external factors of his development, while the emottooal 
and the intellectual phases of his nature constitnte tin 
internal factors. Through the interaction of time em* 
ditions society is evolved. 

Spencer has presented a striking picture of rnnn's pre-l 
historic life. An idea is given of the vast duration andJ 
extent of the struggle for existence, from which sode^ 
has been evolved. The inestimable benefits spri 
from human co-operation on the one band, and of i 
dividualism on the other, are made evident. 8001^1 
progress and the perfection of conduct along lines c 
economic reform are shovm to be different viemjHCjtl 
same fact of development. 
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In this book our author is at his best. The following 
excerpt from the chapter on "The Factors of Social 
Phenomena^' will give some idea of the power of the 
work: 

"There remains in the group of derived factors one more, 
the potency of which can scarcely be over-estimated. I mean 
that accumulation of superorganic products which we com- 
monly distinguish as artificial, but which, philosophically con- 
sidered, are no less natural than all others resulting from 
evolution. There are several orders of these. 

"First come the material appliances, which, beginning with 
roughly-chipped flints, end in the complex automatic tools of 
an engine-factory driven by steam; which from boomerangs 
rise to thirty-five-ton guns; which from huts of branches and 
grass grow to cities with their palaces and cathedrals. Then 
we have language, able at first only to eke out gestures in 
communicating simple ideas, but eventually becoming capable 
of expressing highly-complex conceptions with precision. While 
from that stage in which it conveys thoughts only by sounds 
to one or a few other persons, we pass through picture-writing 
up to steam-printing, — multiplying indefinitely the numbers 
communicated with, and making accessible in voluminous 
literatures the ideas and feelings of innumerable men in various 
places and times. Concomitantly there goes on the develop- 
ment of knowledge, ending in science. Counting on the fingers 
grows into far-reaching mathematics ; observation of the moon's 
changes leads at length to a theory of the solar system ; and at 
successive stages there arise sciences of which not even the 
germs can at first be detected. Meanwhile the once few and 
simple customs, becoming more numerous, definite, and fixed, 
end in systems of laws. From a few rude superstitions there 
grow up elaborate mythologies, theologies, cosmogonies. Opin- 
ion getting embodied in creeds, gets embodied, too, in accepted 
codes of propriety, good conduct, ceremony, and in established 
social sentiments. And then there are gradually evolved also the 
products we call aesthetic; which of themselves form a highly- 
eomplex group. From necklaces of fish-bones we advance to 
dresses, elaborate, gorgeous, and infinitely varied; out of dia- 
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cordmat war-ehanU oome symphonies and operas; cairns de^ 
rticip into magnificent temples; in place of caves with rods 
marldngB there arise, at length, galleries of painting ; and the 
redtal of a chiefs deeds with mimetic accompaniment gires 
origin to epics, dramas, lyrics, and the vast mass of poetiy, 
fiction, biography and history. 

''All these various orders of super-organic products, eadi 
evolving within itself new genera and species while daily grow- 
ing into a larger whole, and each acting upon the other 
orders while being reacted upon them, form together an Im- 
mensely voluminous, immensely complicated, and immensdy 
powerful set of influence. * • • The influences which the 
society exerts on the natures of its units, and those which the 
units exert on the nature of the society, inoessantly eo-<^arats 
in creating new dements."* 

In the second volume of '^Biology" under the title of 
^'Morphology/' the forms of plants and imiTintla are 
shown to be the inevitable result of physical conditions. 
In this manner the characteristics of the different 
races of mankind are accounted for. The ebony ddn 
of the Central African tribes^ and the blanched cheek of 
the Caucasian point to widely differing habitats. The 
Yakut child who devours at one meal '^three candleSi 
several pounds of sour, frozen butter, and a large piece 
of yellow soap/' and the adult of the' same race who 
consumes ''forty pounds of meat in a single day," are 
contrasted with the brainworker of our zone and dvili* 
zation, who subsists upon a modicum of highly con- 
centrated nourishment. 

It is demonstrated that all social progreas is an adr 
vance in the number and complexity of the adjust- 
ments of organism and environment, advandng tbiOQ^ 
the physical to the intellectual. 

*Booiology, Vol. L, p. 14. 
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The lack of mental power, characienzui:' Hi' vnm- 
tive man, and tht- rigicim 0: nir ux^nti- zr- '£uowi, v- u* 
related conditicKiB. 

*^e see lesB of that repreaentatiTeDar viuc:. iimiTtTiawnnr: 
gnapfi and averageb mucb eviaenc. an: vr< k* ; snuJic- 
divergence frcoi those lowest xneniii aciios z: vjiit: ir- 
preiuoiifi eaiue, irresistibtT. tnf approunav wauxm^ Vluii* 
the ezperienceB are fe^' and tm: Eijinitr; Tari«;. tb< ooncret^ 
new of the coxrespondiiifr idea.- i- uu* iitii< QiULiiiM: rr tif 
growth of obftmc/ idAu. An abstr&r- iatu. ii>:m: ou' cmw: 
IniiD many eoncrete ideae. become- ueiacziiibit tr*ji: iim»> con- 
crete ideas only as fast ap their muhniijci": cu- rrri*^ mat 
to mutual cancel lincfB of their diilpr?n'?^. tan, ivs-v* ouiciasp* 
ing that which they haTe in comniTT. 'fnr,'j-j*.r' mj aMcstae* 
idea so generated implies an intreav of iri* '.T.*rr«jrvgu«3eu9 b 
range and heterogeneity: it implies m'n^^is^'^. r^vrm^aaAin^ 
new in the consciousness of thf map} ':'m'r':\,*T- v/unn^ tv 
idea is abstracted; and it impbef rr«sit<- T'Tr.'rjv7j««. tnt 
reflex action. It most be added tna* surrx si'.^r.m'r 4.'j«b: m 
those of propertf and oonitr preiiupposf k nil liir^i*- 4r.«jp ^ 
this knowledge of objects and actions. Jfr f/u*- utvr son-- 
qieeial properties and many special muMi* xa-v* i^n iitw «k 
stractcd can there arise the re-abstrariM lu-sb* ^if jr^n^t'^r n 
general and cause in general. The eonfsri'trjt rf. i«tir'/t»utf n 
the order of phenomena derelops alon^ vjxi trj* ir'j^ij« g 
generalization and abstraction. Not jaiirmL'^' 'iir nuift- 
formity, is the dominant trait in the ftvsme -j! ixuuisi t^ ;>|^ 
primitiTO man witnesses it. Ko two plaeea a» aoky. i,^^ ^^^^ 
men, no two trees, rivers, stones, days, stonea^ qvarvcSi^ Oste 
along with the use of mecuMfvs, when aoeial ad«nae« ~ 
it, does there grow up the means of aseertaintag 
and only after great accumulation of 
the idea of low or human coH>peratioii beeooM 



To examine this part of Spencer's sjatem it 
come convinced that independent thouj^ ^ a 7 

•FHm€ipU$ of SoeMogy, Vol. I., pp. 84^ 
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necessity of social progress. Facts of development im? 
possible to understand as part of an individual's life 
become clear when viewed through the medium of ag- 
gregated social life. 

The belief that the order of nature is due to the w31 
of an individual requiring propitiation, filled the mind 
of the primitive man. This belief in a personal rula 
of the universe is an early stage of religious davelop- 
ment and presides at the birth of every theoiy of 
existence. The study of sociology compares this prim- 
itive idea with higher types of intelligence. Ideas of 
the Animate and Inanimate — of Death and Sesurrec- 
tion— of Souls, Ghosts, SpiritF and Demons — of An- 
(»ther Life, of Another World— of Supernatural Agente 
— Sacred Places, Temples — ^Altars — Praise — Prayer— 
Ancestor^woTship — Idol and Fetich-worship — Animal, 
Plant and Nature-worship — Deities — ^these are the titles 
of the principal chapters of the **Data of Sociology.** 
They constitute an intensely interesting account of the 
dovolopment of our conception of personal and of uni- 
versal authoritv. 

In the absence of a definite language, and, therefore^ 
without recorded observations, the primitive man 
groped in utter darkness. Concerning the natural order 
of things, he was without a guide. Having no imple- 
ments to work with, thought produced only vagaries 
and phantasms. Ideas of supernatural beings sprang 
into existence, and as a consequence ancestor-worship 
appeared as the earliest stage of religious developmeni 

Faith in a surviving duplicate, or in a soul sepanla 
from the body, is almost universal among savageSy and 
was the be/rinning of our theory of the immortality of 
the soul. Those interested in the genesis of this belief 
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can trace it step by step through the course of the chap- 
ters above referred to. To the savage, who found his 
most powerful foe in his own species, the ghost-chief be- 
came the ideal of supreme power and consequently an 
object of worship. Civilized as well as savage men bow 
down to impersonations of power. The point to which I 
would call attention is that sentiency is the instrument 
by which all power is appreciated, and the development 
of this appreciation is identical with that of thought 
and language, or the art of generalization. 

In lower organisms, appreciation of power consists 
of the ebb and flow of physical existence. Before ex- 
periences are co-ordinated, by a complex nervous sys- 
tem, ideas are not formed. The apprehension of food, 
and the escape from danger are certainly appreciations 
of power; but there is a vast difference between these 
simple reflexes and the conception of an ultimate prin- 
ciple as the cause of all things. Likewise the percep- 
tion of universal order, — ^the greatest authority or 
power, — is an effort of sentiency immeasurably higher 
than the worship of a militant ancestor, a fetich, or a 
personal deity. 

Spencer reminds us that the African negroes, when 
ill, go to the woods and cry for help to the spirits of their 
dead relatives, just as the Iranians, as told in the 
KhordorAvesta, call upon the souls of their forefathers 
in prayer. The Indian or Veddah asks the ghosts of his 
relatives for aid when he goes hunting just as the 
Romans prayed to their Lares for a happy termination 
to a projected voyage. It can be imagined with what 
force comparisons showing how our religious beliefs are 
evolved from prehistoric customs militate against modem 
superstitions. 
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The growth of language roisters the progressiYe stages 
of social development The philosophical student of the 
future will look upon our age as enigmaticaL He will 
read with wonder of men who used the term Qod for an 
ideal of human form and feeling, and also for a uni- 
Tersal principle. We regard a society having no de- 
veloped mathematics as unable to form correct views of 
obscure phenomena. The stud^it of the future will 
measure the intelligence of our age, — ^that is to say, 
our ability to discern principles, or to appreciate 
power, — by the standard of our language. He will find 
in the prevailing confusion in the use of general terms 
a fruitful source of injustice or misgovemment, because 
this confusion implies ignorance of ultimate relations. 

From the beginning of Spencer's writings the promise 
is held out of a scientific basis of ethics. As a step 
toward this great end our author builds up the science 
of sociology or his theory of society, showing that there 
can be no reliable definition of the true or of the good 
until mind and matter are unified. Those who believe 
that mind is one thing and matter another obstruct 
the path of spiritual progress, for they are unable to 
perceive the divine unity of existence. Strange as it 
may seem, these uncentered souls preside over our edu- 
cation. 

The great gap in our civilization, therefore, is not 
so much between science and religion as between science 
and dialectical philosophy, which trains our religious 
as well as our scientific teachers to believe, not in ulti- 
mate unity, but in a futile duality. This arbitrary sepa- 
ration of the physical and the spiritual impedes social 
progress by retarding the unification of knowledge. 

Sociology teaches that there is an aggregate human 
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life springing from the alternating competition and 
co-operation of individuals ; and that the atmosphere of 
this life is language. The deyelopment of ideaa^ or^ in 
other terms, the organization of words, is the most accu- 
rate measure of human progress, for it most profoundly 
affects each individual. Society has an interest in the 
meaning of words proportionate to the range of their 
significance. Our knowledge of authority or of govern- 
ment, therefore, depends ultimately upon our definitions 
of uiniversals, for they are the most general principles of 
;Astenoe« 



CHAPTER Xin 
Oeobgb HEiniY Lewes 



The Principles of Psychology 



Qeorge Henry Lewes directed the best eflForts of his 
life to researches in mental phenomena. He felt that 
there was no hope of imderstanding consciousness until 
the metaphysical problem was solved. To solve this 
most difficult of all problems is to show that mind and 
matter are forms of one ultimate principle. 

The philosophic system of Lewes bears the general 
name of Problems of Life and Mind. Two volumes are 
entitled Foundations of a Creed, and explain the nature 
of belief. The third volume deals with Mind as the 
Funciion of the Organism, and shows the identity of 
physical and mental energy. This volume constitutes 
an introduction to the posthumous works, entitled The 
Physical Basis of Mind, and The Study of Psychology. 

In the preface to the opening volume Lewes says : 

"In 1862 I began the investigation of the physio- 
logical mechanism of Feeling and Thought, and from 
that time forward have sought assistance in a wide range 
of research. Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Insanity 
and the Science of Lan^age have supplied facts and 
suggestions. ♦ ♦ ♦ The first result was such a 
mutual illumination from the various principles arrived 
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at separately, that I began to feel confident of having 
something like a clear vision of the fundamental induc- 
tions necessary to the constitution of Psychology. The 
second result, which was independent of the first, arose 
thus: Finding the exposition obstructed by the exist- 
ence of imsolved metaphysical problems, * * * and 
knowing that ♦ ♦ ♦ the conceptions of Force, Cause, 
Matter and Mind, were vacillating and contradictory, I 
imagined that it would be practicable * * * at least 
to give such precise indications of the principles adopted 
throughout my exposition as would enable the reader 
to follow it untroubled by metaphysical difSculties."* 

Here then, at the very outset, the metaphysical dif- 
ficulty is encoimtered, but, as will later appear, instead 
of a positive a negative solution will be offered. 

In the opening of Lewes' argument the following sig- 
nificant quotation from Mill occurs : '^England's tiiink- 
era are again beginning to see, what they had only tem- 
porarily forgotten, that the difBculties of Metaphysics 
lie at the root of all Science ; that those di£5culties can be 
quieted only by being resolved, and that imtil they are 
resolved, positively whenever possible, but at any rate 
n^atively, we are never assured that any knowledge, 
even physical, stands on solid foundations." Lewes was 
unable to offer a positive solution of the metaphysical 
problem because of his tentative acceptance of the theory 
of an unknowable, which implies a fundamental mys- 
tery. He was convinced, however, that both religion and 
science demand a positive solution of the problem of 
existence. In other terms, he held that so long aa all 
avenues of research lead to mystery, it is impossible to 

^FrobUm$ of Life and Mind^ VoL I., Pvefaoe. 
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unify knowledge. As will be Bhown, Lewes goes farther 
than any other writer, except, perhaps, Spenoer, toward 
demonstrating the nnity of knowledge. 

The deep conviction that both religion and science 
reqtdre a positiye solution of the metaphysical problem 
Lewes expressed in the following impressive words : ^As- 
suredly some mighty new birth is at hand. Not only do 
we see Physics on the eve of a reconstructian throu^ 
Molecular Dynamics, we also see Metaphysics strangely 
agitated, and showing symptoms of a reawakened life. 
After a long period of n^lect and contempt^ its prob- 
lems are once more reasserting their claims. And what- 
ever we may think of those claims, we have only to re- 
flect on the important part played by Metaphysics in 
sustaining and developing religious conceptions, no less 
than in thwarting and misdirecting scientific concep- 
tions, to feel assured that before Beligion and Scioice 
can be reconciled by the reduction of their principles to a 
common method, it will be necessary to transfer Meta- 
physics or to stamp it out of existence. There is but 
this alternative. At present Metaphysics is an obstacle 
in our path: it must be crushed into dust and our 
chariot-wheels must pass over it, or its forces of resist- 
ance must be converted into motive powers, and what is 
an obstacle become an impulse.''* 

As previously demonstrated, the metaphysical probl^n 
or the question of existence resolves itself into that of 
motion. Lewes vainly endeavored to divide this problem 
into the soluble and the insoluble. The insoluble part 
of the metaphysical problem he denominated Metmn- 
pirics, or beyond experience. Now this term means pre- 



•ProhlefM of Life and Mind, VoL L, p. 4. 
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eiaely the same thing &a metMfbjneB, for the phTnCftl is 
the Torld of eensible expenmce, and b^oitd smsiUe ex- 
perience 12 mental eipehaice, whldi is the Add of 
metaphysics. As eiplaioed in Chapter IX, then are 
many unsolved but no insoloble problems. ^ proUenu 
can be reduced to one final relation, in the objective and 
BobjecliTe terms of which will be found iti aolatioa. 

Those who examine the writingB of Lewes will be> 
come convinced that consciausnesa ia no longer a mjw- 
tery. They will cease to regard the mind as an sbsolnte 
entity, defying analy^ig, for Lewee demonstrates that 
coDacioosnces is a phenomcnoD, or, in other terms, an 
individual expression of univerBa! force. 

Lewee removes the term Cause from the liat of nlti- 
mates by showing that it denotes one aspect of every 
^gbatomeDoia, the other being Effect. He thus bequeaths 
to onr age five nniversals, namely. Space, Time, Hatter, 
Vone and Motion. Matter he proves to be indistin* 
gnishable from space, because force in its deepest tenae 
means motion ; and in its restricted sense means motion 
considered apart from its material or space aspect; or 
aimply Tim& These conclusions are not given in direct 
terms, bat that they are fair inferences from the oonne 
of reasoning pursued by Lewes the reader will have an 
oppoftonity of judging. 

Although onable to refute it, Lewee instinctively op- 
posed the theory of an unknowable. "A traditiwial per- 
▼ersicn,'* says he, "makes the essence of a thing to con- 
m^ in the relations of that thing to eomethiog * * 
nnknowable, rather than in its relations to a known or 
knowable — t. e., assumes that the thing cannot be what 
it is to OS and other known things, but must be Homt- 
thing % itaelf,* unrelated, or having quite otlier ivlu- 
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tions to other unknowable things. In this contempt of 
the (ictual in favor of the yagaely imagined possibU, 
this neglect of reality in favor of a supposed deeper real- 
ity^ this disregard of light in the search for a light 
behind the light, metaphysicians have been led to seek 
the *thing-in-itself beyond the region of Experience."* 
Thus Lewes identifies the belief in an unknowable which 
is the root of all skepticism with the d priori philosophy, 
or the theory that all questions of phenomena are funda- 
mentally insoluble, there being no real knowledge of ex- 
ternal nature. 

'The initial condition of metaphysical inquiry," says 
Lewes, ^ that of separating the insoluble from the 
soluble aspects of each problem — ^but the question every- 
where arises: What is insoluble? There are problems 
which are recognized as insoluble because of their condi- 
tions. For example, it is impossible to extract the square 
root of a number which is not made by the multiplica- 
tion of any whole number or fraction by itself. To aU 
eternity this must be impossible.'* 

Now there is no doubt of the impossibility of extract- 
ing the square root of a number not made by multiply- 
ing any whole number or fraction by itself, because the 
impossibility has been purposely imposed. If an object 
weighs one hundred pounds, the impossibility of its 
weighing two hundred pounds is a matter of construc- 
tion, it is the function of its weight, or, in other terms, 
of its conditions. This is all the impossibility and 
all the insolubility that exists in any question. No 
question rationally stated is impossible of solution, be- 
cause every question is a form of the ultimate relation 

^ProhletM of lAfe and Mind, Vol. I., pp. 58, 69. 
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and can be reduced to its simplest terms. Hence^ there 
are no insoluble^ there are only nnsolyed questicms. 

Following this attempt at a metaphysical analysis 
are the chapters on the Principles of Psychology. In the 
opening chapter, Lewes says, that it would be premature 
to attempt a systematic treatise on Psychology, as there 
are still unsolved biological and metaphysical questions 
which it is necessary first to settle. In short, Lewes, who, 
on account of his great generalizing power and his fa- 
miliarity with the structural and fimctional aspects of 
thought, was perhaps the best equipped man of his time 
to deal with the problems of Psychology, frankly ad- 
mitted that the most important materials for the under- 
taking were lacking. He begins a ^'sketch of the pro- 
gramme of Psychology," with the reminder that Man is 
not simply an Animal Organism, but is also a imit in 
the Social Organism. He reminds us that Psychology 
occupies itself with the study of Consciousness : beyond 
this fact it is not obliged to look. This means that the 
psychologist feels no obligation to account for conscious- 
ness, although it is from this fact that he eyolves his 
science. The psychologist regards mind ; the mathema- 
tician regards motion ; the physicist, force, and the biol- 
ogist, life, as the ultimate fact in their respective fields 
of inquiry; but, according to Lewes, these scientists 
feel no necessity of affiliating this ultimate with uni- 
versal change. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that, although the 
mathematician may profess indifference as to the mean- 
ing of motion, and although the physicists may make 
no attempt to define force, or the biologists life, all 
this indifference is assumed. The last fact in each field 
of inquiry should be imderstood, that is to say, ahould 
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be cuudiUcd vitik VbB wlti—to mliipf* Bottling en 
eicecd ni inpoftuHe ttib wiWifiitiop. of kuniledgB^ for 
it has the pu ww a of jU mi—tin g all nmudL 

IVjPcfaologj Ifli BO fim gramd to stuid on mlB 
mind aai Batter aie radaced to a sing^ principle; B 
is now vdl kaua a ttat tboa can ba no fnnduni wittiiMt 
^ftrutftorey vUck aaaaa ttiat mmd ia a part of natanL 
The idatian calkd gia i itoUua » a n gg e atin g aetMliv 
wkKh aze iiifantipy than rdaiifdj cmatont Ijfpn m 
enexgr known aa Urn rhwniral aieinBnto, tiia adjwtnMBto: 
of organian and anironnMn^ indndmg tlie du v a hy * 
ment of feefing and tliom^ fram lower loniia of lifa^' 
this T^ plexus of conditioiis mmt be corrdaied belbm 
we can perceire the meaning of ccmscionsnesa. Tbu 
intelligence is taxed to its nttermost to compiehend ib 
own nature^ but it is finally persuaded that its ftmctioM 
and stmctnrea are an inseparable part of the nnivenal 
economr. 

It wiU be foond tiiat ''Tlie Pnqpramme of Pbydudof^ 
as presented bj Lewes is of commanding interest. Al- 
though the mind is an eroliiticxi of nature. It cannot 
be fully accounted for bj a biological analysis, becaoN 
both thought and feeling are more than the actiyxfy 
of a personal organism. The ordinary meaning of "pg^ 
son' must be greatly extended before it can be loade 
to include all the phenomena of the intellect aa well ai 
of the emotions. The psychologist is aware that f eelipg 
is the source of thought, and that it is also the actiTiij 
of a personal organism, but he is at a loss to ezplam 
the development of the one into the other without fint 
comprehending the nature of language, that medium 
tiirough which individuals of various times and plaoei 
are brought into permanent relationship. Now tfie 
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study of the relationship of individuals is known as so- 
ciology, an inquiry made possible by the OYolution of 
language. Thus language accounts for the deyelopment 
of the life of the family into that of society. Words and 
sentences constitute the psychoplasm from which the in- 
dividual draws its sustenance, bringing it into relation 
with its surroundings. To understand the structures 
and functions of mind, therefore, it is necessary to 
resolve consciousness into its biological and its sociolog- 
ical factors, and from the isolated views thus obtained 
to reconstruct a symmetrical whole. If the biological 
factors of consciousness offer only a partial explanation 
of mind, they at least supply us with the fundamental 
conditions of its theory. Of these substructures of the 
intellect Lewes says : 

^Theoretically taking the organiflm to pieces to understand 
Ha separate parts, we fall into the error of supposing that the 
ofguiism IS a mere assemblage of organs, like a machine which 
Is pot to/;ether by juxtaposition of different parts. But this is 
radically to misunderstand its essential nature and the uni- 
versal »3lidarit7 of its parts. The organism is not made, not 
pat together, but evolved; its parts are not juxtaposed, but 
differer.tiated; its organs are groups of minor organisms, all 
in a common life, «. e., all sharing in a common sub- 
constructed through a common process of simultaneous 
and continuous molecular composition and decomposition; pre- 
cisely as the great Social Organism is a group of societies, each 
oC fdiich is a group of families, all sharing in a common life — 
fmsrj family having at once its individual independence and its 
•oeial dependence through connection with every other. In a 
machine, the parts are all different^ and have mechanical 
■igniflcanoe only in relation to the whole. In an organism, 
ikie portM are att identical in fundamental oharaotera and 
diverse only in their superadded differentiations: each has its 
independence, although all co-operate. The synthetical point 
of view, which should never drop out of sight, however the 
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neeeasiiics of inveiiigfttioii may throw vs npon. aaaljBis^ is vdl 
ezprened by Aristotle aomewhere to the dfeet tluit all eol- 
lectiTo life depends on tlie separatioii of offices and the eoa- 
carrenee of efforts. In a vital organism^ eveiy force is the 
resultant of aU the forces; it is a distorbanoe of eqnilibrnnB, 
and equilibrium is the equivalenoe of co n v e rgent forces. When 
we speak of Intelligence as % force which determines aetiflM* 
we ought always to bear in mind that the efficacy of Intelli- 
gence depends on the organs which co-operate and are deter- 
mined: it is not pure Thought which moves % miiaele^ nettha 
Is it the abstraetioii Contractility, Imt the muela wlidA noics 
a linib.'*^ 

The crisis of the argnment then comes in ihese words: 
'That life is Change^ and that ConsdofosnesB is Change 
has always been affirmed. It remains only to add that 
the changes are serial, and convergent ilurotigfa a con- 
sennu determined by essential community of struc' 
ture.**'\ Thus Lewes reveals the identity of physical 
and mental function by pointing out the community of 
physical and mental stmctnre. 

The aim of Psychology is to show that maital 
life is a part of nature. Tennyson's idea that **The 
thonghts of men are widened by the process of the 
sons" means that body and mind are inseparable parts 
of the cosmos. To express this trath in the simplest 
terms, organic movements, which include all mental 
phenomena, are distinguished from inorganic move- 
ments only by their higher complexity. 

Biology follows the development of organisms from 
the monad to the man, and also from the germ to the 
adult in each type. This science, however, confines it- 
self to the individual and its physical medium. The 
psychical medium of each organism is language, the 

• Problems of Life and Mind, Vol. I., pp. 103-106. 
f Problems of Life and Mind, Vol. I., p. 113. 
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most potent of all structural devclopmcntii, ImsDM it 
brings indiridual minds into communication. Biology 
investigates the relation of tlie organism and ils phyi- 
ical medium; psychology the relation of the nrganiun 
and its mental medium. The primary law of biology 
is that "Every vital phenomenon is the product of thfl 
two factors, the Organism and it« Mfdiiim." The 
primary law of psychology is that "Every mpntil ph»> 
nomenon is the product of the two factors, stibjeot tnd 
object." Now it is to be observed that these two wti of 
terms are in the deepeet sense identical. They are db* 
tinguishable only relatively, as arc mind and mattar. 

Thus biology and psychology are reciprocal. They iB- 
Teetigate respectively the physical and the DUntd 
aspects of life showing that the relation of th> Indl- 
ridoal and its environment is only another naSM for 
that of subject and object. "Modem psychology," Mjl 
Lewee, "replaces the old dualism in which subjeot and 
obj'ect were two independent and unalliod cxistesoM, 
by a Monism, in which only one i^xisloncc. under dU- 
iiea'cnt forms, is conceived. The old conception was of 
life in conflict with the external; the new conception 
recognizes their identity, and foonda this recognition 
on the demonstrable fact that external forcee instead of 
tending to destroy Life (according to Bichafs view), 
are tbe very materials out of which Life emerges, and by 
whicb it is sustained and developed."* 

Lewes reminds ns, however, that a complete psychology 
is impossible "imtil there ie something like a general 
agreement concerning many questions of fundamental 
importance, these being partly biological and partly 
metaphysical." 

*ProiUm4 of Lif« and itind. Vol. I., p. 113', 
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It is to be observed that all biological and metsr 
physical questions can be solved by the unification of 
mind and matter or of subject and object. This unifica- 
tion depends upon our ability to prove that botii subject 
and object occupy space as well as time, a proof that can 
be reached only by an analysis of our ideas of space and 
time. In order to see the connection between time and 
the subjective, and between space and the objective 
aspect of existence, it is necessary to observe that the 
subject occupies space, and, therefore^ has space rela- 
tions ; and that the object occupies time, and, therefore, 
has time relations. The idea of space is generated by at- 
tending to co-existence or existences considered simul- 
taneously (or apart from time). The Idea of time is 
generated by considering sequence, or a serial existence 
as distinguished from all other existences (or apart 
from space). It is clear that the only existence we can 
realize apart from all other existences, is our own; but 
we must remember that to each individual the power 
that others have of being conscious is a part of objective 
nature, only relatively separable from tiie cosmos. 

Thus we get an idea of how the primordial notions of 
time and space, the most abstract forms of subject and 
object, are formed. In forming this dual idea, how- 
ever, we have been employing symbols, or language^, that 
medium which brings individuals into communication. 

Language springs from the attempt to compare and 
to communicate images. Upon this subject Lewes 
says: 'T^t was perfectly clear that in imagination 
must be sought the first impulse toward explanation; 
and, therefore, all primitive explanations are so 
markedly imaginative. Images being the subjective or 
ideal form of Sensation, the Logic (or sequence) of 
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Images is the first stage of intellectual activity; and is, 
therefore, predominant in the early history of indi- 
viduals and of nations. The first attempt to explain a 
phenomenon must be to combine the images of past sen- 
sations with the sensations now felt, so as to form a 
series. In the next stage, words, representatives of ab- 
stractions (of experience), take the places of both 
images and objects. Thus the Logic of Signs (or lan- 
guage) replaces the Logic of Images, as tiie Logic of 
Images replaces the Logic of Sensation.'^* By means of 
images or symbols, therefore, that higher medium called 
language is formed. In every sentence subject and ob- 
ject unite in the verb, which is the symbol of action or 
being, and separate as its aspects, time and space. Thus 
mind and matter are the unity and the variety of na- 
ture, the subjective and objective terms of the universal 
relation. 

^Problems of Life and Mind, VoL I., p. 165. 



CHAPTEB XIV 

Oeobob Henry Lewu 

(Continued) 



Experience and Belief 



Such is the continuity of mind that those apparently 
widely separate phases of consciousness known as ex- 
perience and belief can be shown to have the same ulti- 
mate meaning; that is to say, they are both forms of 
feeling and therefore of universal change. 

"The absolute/' says Lewes, "is known to us in feel- 
ing which in its most abstract expression is change." 
Not only are experience and belief interdependent forms 
of this ultimate relation, but the problem of proof 
or of reality which is at the very basis of psychology 
can be reduced to that of motion. 

No philosophical question is more often agitated, 
than the nature of belief. It is generally supposed 
that credence is voluntary, or, in other words^ tiiat eon- 
viction is given or witheld at will, but there is no greater 
delusion, for as will later appear, belief is detennined 
by influences far beyond our control. We im^ginA {]m| 
faith is free because it is an evolution of feelings and 
that the will is free because it springs from tlie ststt0 
source. We have only to realize that by &r (lie gnite 
part of OUT intellectual activities aie nnooDBcioiis to 
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•bject To correlate these opposite aspects of exist- 
ence is to tmify knowledge. 

^We Gannof sajB Lewis^ stir a step in the eoEporitioo 
of subject and object without presiipposiiig to be whmij 
settled fundamental questions which are still under dlsenssioB. 
No explanation can be given of nuitter which does not Invohe 
a oonoq[>ticai of force.*' 

What Lewes means by the above is thai we cannot 
explain consciousness nntil we peroeiYe that the matter 
and force of mind are identical with matter and force 
in generaL 

*The main question,** continues Lewes, *teiut remain Mha^ 
ooB so long as we are without a precise deflnitioii of Eiqwrienoe. 
The term is very variously and very laxly used. I have defined 
it as 'the Registration of Feeling.' And what is Feeling? It 
is the reaction of the sentient Organism under stimulu. 
Observe, it is not the reaction of an organ, but of the OrysaisB 
—a most important distinction, and rarely recognlied. 

"The response of a sensoiy organ * * *^ is not so 
ecoperienoe, unless it be rtgiatered in a modification of 
structure, and thus be revivable, because a statical oondition is 
requisite for a dynamical manifestation. Rigoiouslj spetk- 
ing, of course, there is no body that can be acted on without 
being modified; every sunbeam that beats against the vraU 
alters the structure of that wall; every breath of air that 
cools the brow alters the state of the organism. But soeb 
minute alterations are inappreciable for the most part by s^f 
means in our possession, and are not here taken into sceoat: 
because, being annulled by subsequ^t alteratioiis, they do Ml 
become regUtered in the structure. We see many sights^ iwi 
many books, hear many wise remarks; but^ althooi^ eaeh d 
these has insensibly affected us, changed our mental sifu e taw^ 
so that Ve are a part of all that we have met/ jet lit 
registered result, the residuum^ has perhaps been ^mf •■■& 
While, therefore, no excitation of Feeling is really withoit 
some corresponding modificaticm of Straetnn^ it la mitf ttt 
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caseitatioBS whkli produee lasting modifications that can ba 
included under Experience. A feeling passed away and in- 
capable of reyival, would nerer be called an experience by any 
strict writer. But the feelings registered are psycho-statical 
elements^ so that henceforward when the organism is stimu- 
lated it must react along these lines, and the product will be a 
feeling more or less resembling the feeling formerly excited. 



»• 



Hence the organism as a whole responds to each 
stimnlns and if the response can be reviyed^ howeyer, 
f aintly, it can be regarded as an experience, because it 
has educated or modified, or as the psychologists would 
say, it can be remembered. Observe, however, that in 
the deepest sense, all the modifications of an organism, 
and hence all the activities of that organism, whether 
oonsdons or tinconscions, belong directly or indirectly 
to the sum of its experiences and its beliefs. 

''Mind,'' says Lewes, ''is commonly spoken of in oblivion of the 
fact that it is an abstract term expressing the sum of mental 
phenomena. As an abstraction, it comes to be regarded in the 
li£^t of an entity, or separate source of the phenomena which 
e<msiitute it. In like manner a thought, which as a product is 
simply an embodied proceee, comes to be regarded in the li^t 
of something distinct from the process; and thus two aspects 
of one and the same phenomenon are held to be two distinct 
phenomena. Because we abstract the material of an object 
from its form, considering each apart, we get into the habit 
of treating form as if it were in reality separable from ma- 
teriaL By a similar illusion we come to regard the process 
(of thinking) apart from the product (thought), and, gen- 
eralizing the process, we call it Mind, or Intellect^ which then 
means no longer the mental phenomena condoised into a term, 
but the sotiroe of these phenomena. * * * 

'It is experiment and verification which convince us that the 
air is a matoial object capable of being weighed and measured. 

•Pnblema of Life and Mind, Vol. I., p. 188. 
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It !■ cxpertmcDt and verifle&tioa which convince na tbit nwiifcl 
it nn embodied procoa, which haa ita conditions in tho Uitaiy 
of the race no IcM than in that of the individuaL"* 

The prerajling method of teaching peycholofQT i> 
dwelt upon with no little flcom by Lewes. Ev^jrUiing, 
says this author, is prepared in adTanee for the student 
The physical activities are carefully demarcated fmn 
the mental. These demarcations are more than ana- 
lytical ; they are made to appear fixed, if not absolute 
and they are never removed in order to afford a syi^ 
thetio view of the operations of the aensorinm as I 
whole. 

In the analysis of feeling, thought and action ^rcn 
in a prerioQS chapter, the artificiality of the distiiie- 
tions made between the different phases of nervons ac> 
tion was pointed out. The idea that mind means som^ 
thing wholly different from body has become so pief- 
alent that, tmtil the futility of the distinction is ex- 
posed, too much emphasis cannot be laid upon the error. 
For instance, some psychologists believe that the cere- 
bral hemispheres are the scat of combination for all 
the senses. That is to say, all the co-ordinationg of ann 
resulting in conscionsnees are believed to take pbea 
in thp brain. It is said that only in these brain stnc^J 
iirfs are sensntions transformed into thouRhla. 

"The cerebral hpmiapberps." ssys Lewen, "cooBlilernd 1 
or^na. are similar in etructurv and properties to the a 
Rerve-centres : thp laws of seaatbility arv commoa 
(and) the prorrssea arc alike tn both; In a word, the I 
ia only one organ (a aupreiuely Important one!) in a on 
of organa, whoae urUtrd Mitlviti*!* are nwvaaarf for 
phenomena called mental. • • • flM -MtptmrnT of • 
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TtilwIriTig (exdusiyely) to the cerebral hemispheres is purely 
hTpothetical. Whatever may be the evidenoe on which it rests, 
it mutt still be acknowledged to be an hypothesis awaiting 
verification. This may seem incredible to some readers, accus- 
tomed to expositions which do not suggest a doubt — expositions 
where the course of an inexpression is described as progressing, 
from the sensitive surface along the sensory nerve to its gang- 
li<m, from thence to a particular spot in the Optic Thalamus 
(where the impression is said to become a sensation), from 
that spot to cells in the upper layer of the cerebral convolu- 
tions (where the sensation becomes an idea), from thence 
downward to a lower layer of cells (where the idea is changed 
into a volitional impulse), and from thence to the motor-gang- 
lia in the spinal cord, where it is reflected on the motor-nerves 
and muscles. 

*^othing is wanting to the precision of this description. 
Everything is wanting to its proof. The reader might sup- 
pose that the course had been followed step by step, at least, as 
the trajectory of a cannon-ball, or the path of a planet is fol- 
lowed: and that where actual observation is at fault, cal- 
culation is ready to fill up the gap. Yet what is the factt It 
is that not a single step of this involved process has ever 
been observed; the description is imaginary from beginning 
to end.*^ 

Lewes does not question the fact that the grey matter 
of the brain performs by far the greater part of the work 
known as thought. Since the composition of the grey 
matter indicates that it contains the highest moleculmr 
multiples^ competent authorities now agree that the 
mind is that part of the sensorium capable of the 
greatest molecular activity. What Lewes would em- 
phasize is the solidarity or interdependence of the whole 
nervous system. Evidence is yet to be adduced that 
any part of the sensorium is exempt from participation 
in the operation known as thought In ''The Physical 

*Prohlem$ of Life and Mind, 3rd Series, p. 0fft 
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Basis of Mind'' Lewes shows that after the brain of a 
certain animal has been remoyed, sensations, emotians, 
instincts, and even yolitions are manifested. Hence it 
is impossible to sustain the theory that Hie brain is the 
ezdnsiye seat of either feeling or thought. Since aU 
the operations of the mind are from moment to moment 
dependent upon physical conditions, every actiyity of 
the organism is a more or less direct factor of conscious- 
ness. Not only are mental aberrations traceable to 
functional disorders, but all moral derelictions can be 
shown to be the consequence of abnormal oonditionB. 
No tissue or organ of the body is without influence in 
its intellectual and, therefore, in its moral determina- 
tions. 

Although not the sole organ of mind, the brain 
is by far the most important one. '^e must,'' says 
Lewes, ''no longer isolate the cerebrum from the rest 
of the nervous system, assigning it as the exclusive seat 
of sensation, nor suppose that it has laws of grouping 
which are not at work in the other centres. ♦ ♦ ♦ The 
soul is a history, and its activities the product of that 
history. Each mental state is a state of the whole sen- 
sorium; one stroke sets the whole vibrating.''* 

In the widest sense, therefore, the sensorium is the 
whole living organism. So delicately are its many parts 
adjusted that all vibrate to every stimulus. Although 
various combinations of nerve fibrils, fibres, and cells 
form nerve and ganglia, and as such are easily dis- 
tinguishable, still, considered as a whole, the nervous 
system has no absolute demarcations from the organism. 
As it is impossible to determine where nerve ends and 

•Prt>hlem$ of Life and Mind, 3rd Series, pp. 69, 71, 102. 
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Lewes fixed upon feeling as the idtimate of experi- 
ence, and upon experience as the ultimate of belief. 
Thus he expanded the meaning of feeling so as to in- 
clude on the one hand sensation, and upon the other 
thought. In their most abstract form experience and 
belief are changes in the sentient mechanism. This 
idea Lewes expressed as dearly as was possible without 
employing the instrument of an ultimate analysis. It 
can be seen from his argument on the 'Trindples of 
Certitude'' that he practicaUy rejected the imknowable 
in favor of the unknown. By rejecting the theory of 
an unknowable, he has shown that experience is infinite, 
or that the conscious and the unconscious are only (^ 
posite views of universal energy. 

The Greeks evolved the science of logic from analogy, 
the modems from identity. In the deepest sense these 
methods are one, for of all analogies the simplest is the 
identity of subject and object, or of space and time, the 
opposite aspects of the ultimate relation. Thus the 
terms of all equations can be reduced to the subjective 
and the objective aspects of motion. 

According to Lewes, ''Truth is the equivalence of the 
terms of a proposition; and the equivalence is tested 
by the reduction of the terms to an identical proposi- 
tion.*** Is it not clear that this "identical proposition'' 
is the ultimate generalization? Spencer said that the 
final test of truth is indirect or n^ative; by which 
he meant that the ultimate of proof is that equilibrium 
expressed in our inability to doubt. Instead of being 
a conscious determination, therefore, belief is for the 
most part involuntary. Our opinions are formed of 

*ProhUm9 cf Life amd Mind, Ist Series, p. 7i» 
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their own accord. Belief, or the satulaction of doubt, 
is simpl; the balance of internal and external forces 
throogh the medium of language, a balance formed for 
the most port without our consent. 

"All knowledge," Bays Lewes, '^gins with the dis- 
cernment of reflemblances and difEerences; it is neces- 
Barily polar, resemblance being impossible except on a 
backgroond of difference, and difference being impos- 
sible except on a background of resemblance. While 
knowledge begins here, it ends with the equation. The 
reeembtances abstracted from all accompanying diSe> 
ences, and reduced to the identity of equivalence."* 

From the foregoing it can be seen that consciousnesB 
is the evolution of identity from difference; of xini^ 
from variety, or of subject from object. 

The wonder concerning Lewes' philosophy ie, Uiat he 
could have been so explicit in identifying the matter and 
force of mind with matter and force in general, declar- 
ing them to be aspects of motion, and yet that he should 
never have hit upon the idea of identifying space with 
matter and time with force, thus bringing the most gen- 
eral terms of existence into interdependence. This won- 
der increases as we read such luminous definitions of 
Motion as the following: "Here arises a complication 
which will beset the whole discussion unless we form di^ 
tinct ideas of the separation of matter and force rb a 
pnrely analytical artifice. The two abstractions are but 
two aspects of the same thing; a separation rendered 
inevitable by the polarity of Experience, which every- 
where presents Existence nnder passive and actiTO as- 
pects. Force is not something superadded to Uatter, 

•Proihmt of Lift and Jfind, VoL n., pp. 70, 81, U. 
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it is Beald viewed in their dynamic aspect; Matter is 
not something different from Force^ but Beals viewed 
in their statical or passive aspect; either is unthinkable 
without the other. Force is immanent in Matter^ and 
Matter is immanent in Force. The schoolmen called 
Matter potentia passiva, and Force virtue activa/* Only 
logically can they be considered apart* 

Here Lewes clearly recognized that Motion is the 
nnion of the dynamical and the statical aspects of 
nature, or the one relation of which time and space 
are respectively the subjective and the objective terma. 
Although the most advanced physicists recognize this 
principle of the universality of Motion, they are far 
from rendering it in simple and concise language. 
Thus we read in the well-known work of Thomson and 
Tait: *TVe cannot, of course, give a definition of matter 
which will satisfy the metaphysician, but the natura- 
list may be content to know matter as that which can be 
perceived by the senses, or as that which can be acted 
upon by or can exert force. The latter, and indeed the 
former also, of these definitions involves the idea of 

Force/'t 
In the treatise of Lewes on the Nature of Matter, 

in Problem IV., we have an example of the lengths 
to which these discussions are carried. Here the ex- 
tension, impenetrability, infinite divisibility, indestruc* 
tibility, gravity, and inertia of matter are considered, 
the one definite conclusion arrived at being that matter 
is the symbol of all objectivity, which is equivalent to 

•Problems of Life and Mind, Vol. II., p. 20«. 
fThomMn and Tait: Natural Philosophy, Vol. I., p. 161. 
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its identifie&ticat, first, with extension, or epace, and, 
finally, with motion. 

Problem V. is entitled "Poree and CaoBe," and VI. 
*The Abeolnte in the Correlations of Feeling and Mo- 
tton." The former shows condnaively that Cause and 
Effect are the opposite views of every phenomenon, 
and therefore imply each other. 

In closing Problem VI., we find Lewee again in* 
ninphant over all difficolties. After many failoiee he 
at last reaches the nniversal principle, enabling ns to 
overlook the fotile attempts of previous chapters to co- 
ordinate universalB. Although failing to perform this 
last analysis by shoving the relationship of oltimate 
terms, by another route, he arrives at the same reeolL 
Witness the closing words of Problem VI., which ie 
withont doabt the best attempt thns far made to de- 
scribe thonght without the aid of that most fundamental 
of all experiences and beliefe, our conscionanees of ex- 
istence as the ultimate generalization. 

"Exiatoice" — the Absolute — is kntnni to lu in feeling, whldi 
in Ita moat abstract expression is Change, external and Intar- 
nal. The external changes are STmbolized aa motion, bccaOH 
that Is the nHxle of Feeling Into which all others are traiHlated 
when objeetivelf considered; objective consideration being tht 
attitude of looking at the phenomena, whereas subjeetivB em- 
slderation Is the attitude of any other sensible reapo aa a, M 
that the phenomena are different to the different souea. ThMt 
la no real break in the continuity of Ezutence; all Ita OMida 
are but differentiations. We cannot suppose the pbjrinl 
organism and its functions to be other than Intagraut paiti 
of the Cosmos from which it ta formally dlffercaitiatad; Mf 
can we suppose the psychical organism and Ita fnaetklis to tt 
other than integrant parts of this phyalcal oigaaban boi 
iriiich it is ideally separated. Out of the infinite modv rf 
Exiatenoe a group Is segregated, and a planet aMoaMS lafflfft 
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lud form; cmt of the infinite modes of this planetaiy ezistenoe 
smaller groups are segregated in crystals, organisms, societies, 
nations. Each group is a special system, having forces pecu- 
liar to it, although in unbroken continuity with the forces of 
all other systems. Out of the forces of the animal organism 
a special group is segregated in the nervous mechanism, which 
has its own laws. If ideally we contrast any two of these 
groups — a planet with an organism, or an organism with a 
nervous mechanism — their great unlikeness seems to forbid 
Identification. They are indeed different, but only because 
they have been differentiated. Yet they are identical^ under a 
more general aspect. In like manner, if we contrast the world 
of Sensation and Appetites with the world of Conscience and 
Ks Moral Ideals, the unlikeness is striking. Tet we have 
every ground for believiug that Conscience is evolved from 
Sensation, and that Moral Ideals are evolved from Appetites; 
and thus we connect the highest mental phenomena with vital 
Sensibility, Sensibility with molecular changes in the orgsnism, 
and these with changes in the Cosmos. 

'This unification of all the modes of Existence by no means 
obliterates the distinction of modes, nor the necessity of un- 
derstanding the special characters of each. Mind remains 
Mind, and is essentially opposed to Matter, in spite of their 
Identity in the Absolute; just as Pain is not Pleasure, nor 
Color either Heat or Taste, in spite of their identity in Feeling. 
The logical distinctions represent real differentiations, but not 
distinct existents. If we recognize the One in the many, we 
do not thereby refuse to admit the Many in the One."* 

Here the term absolute (or time) is used in the place 
of motion or the ultimate reality, but the nnity of the 
argument rises above this verbal defect. The idea 
which Lewes seeks to convey is that the most general 
terms of life and mind are modes of a single prin- 
ciple^ to which they bear a definite and comprehen- 
sible relation. 

•Problems of Life and Mind, VoL IL, pp. 440, 4S1. 
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The Unity of Mind and Matter 



The remaining tiiree Tolnmes of Lewes' BTstem wen 
written not in the attempt to find an ultimate analysis, 
but as a treatise npoD physiological Psychology. The^ 
contain little, therefore, that Ib strictly metaphysical 
The first is entitled the "Physical Basis of Mind," 
and presents tiw following problems: "The Nator* 
of Life;" "The Nervooa Mechanism;" "Animal A* 
tomatiBm," and "The Keflex Thewy.** The aeomd 
deals with the problems: "Mind as a Fnnction of tbs 
Organism;" "The Sphere of Senae and the Logic of 
Feeling;" "The Sphere of Intellect and the Logic of 
Signs," and the last is the brief work entitled ^IS» 
Stody of Psychology,** 

Those who look deeply into organic life find it d^ 
flcnlt to avoid the theory of a design in aaiox*. Ihi 
form of unagery, known aa design, i» ao doaatjr Ml^ 
dated with all human effort that we an ift to ittdMl 
it to the efforts of natm«. 

As a role, the theory of deragn has b«a mSaftMg 
toologists. Thus Yon Baer, in his gnat md^ ha 
« Bwitum entitled "The ITatnn of tiu Aniul IMv 
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mines its Developinent.'' This author aflSrms that every 
stage in development is made possible by its pre- 
existing condition^ but nevertheless the entire devel- 
opment is determined by the nature of the animal 
which is about to be. As will appear by reference to his 
work when he nses the term natvre Von Baer means 
an absolute or immutable type. ^The form which this 
superstition generally takes/* says Lewes, **is the be- 
lief that an organism is determined by its type, or, as 
the Gtermans say, its idea. All its parts take shape ac- 
cording to this ruling plan; consequently, when any 
part is removed, it is reproduced according to the idea 
of the whole of which it forms a part. 

''At first the Type or Idea was regarded as an object- 
ive reality, external to the organism that it was sup- 
posed to rule. Later on this notion was replaced by 
an approach to the more rational interpretation, that 
is to say, the Idea was made an internal, not an ex- 
ternal, force, and was incorporated with the material 
elements of the organism, which were said to 'en- 
deavor* to arrange themselves according to the Type. 
Thus Treveranus declares that the seed "dreams of 
the future flower.** 

Lewes characterizes this theory as "eminently meta- 
physical** (superstitious), because, as he says, it refuses 
to acknowledge the operation of immanent properties, 
— ^refuses to admit that the harmony of a complex struc- 
ture results from the mutual and natural relations of 
its parts, and seeks outside the organism for some mys- 
terious force, some plan, not otherwise specified, which 
regulates and shapes the parts. The meta-physiologists 
admit "that every separate stage in development is the 
necessary sequence of its predecessor, but declare never^ 
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theleM that the mhole of tiu ttagu ore in^pendeaii of 
such reUtioDB and inherent propertieB." 

By attacking the *^iipentition of the nerve-cell," 
that theory of pecnliar vital forces 'Vhtdly nnallied 
villi the primary energy of motion,'' Lewea Hlomi- 
natea the whole anbject of organic development He 
p(Hnta out the relation prinKTig between the hij^ 
molecular omnplezi^ of protoplaam, and the len com* 
plex Btmctnre of inorganic Bubrtancea. He Tnaintains 
that tiie difference in flie activitiea of the two clsnes 
of substances represents their d^:rees of etmctnial 
complexity. So far-reaching are lis consequences that 
this generalization is not readily appreciated. 

Natural selection operates through assimilation and 
reproduction, and is, therefore, necessarily associated 
with the emotions, but this force reaches far beyond &e 
emotions, to chemical and to cosmical attractions. In 
fact, all organic development is a selection operating 
along lines of least resistance. The struggle for exist- 
ence or the competition and antagonism of organianu 
extends to the "competition and antagonism" of tusuet 
and organs for existence. The potentialities of tissues 
and organs is, therefore, inherent in their chemical and 
cosmic conditions. That is to say, cosmic or nniveraal 
force is expressed in chemical energy, which in turn 
expressesitself in organic aswell as in super-organic lif& 

"When a crystalline solution takes shape," mj* 
Lewes, "it always takes a definite shape, which lepre* 
seuts what may be called the dirsctton of its forces, 
the polarily of its constituent molecules. In like 
manner when an organic plasmode takes shape — crystit 
izee, so to speak — it always assumes a specific shape de- 
pendrat on the polarity of its molecolee. Crystallog- 
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rapbers have determined the several forms posdUe 
to ciystsls ; histologiste have recorded the several 
forms of Organitea, Tissues, and Organs. Owing ta 
the greater variety in elementary composition, there u 
in organic substance a more various polar distribution 
tbsn in crystals; nevertheless there are sharply de- 
fined limits never over-stepped, and these constitute 
what may be called the specific forma of Organites, 
TisBuee, Organs, Organisms."* 

As held by the extreme achool, the theory of the origin 
of living things is that all animal life has descended 
from a aiagle organic point, and that the snbaeqnent 
differences are the reaalt of modifications in the en- 
Tinnunent, resulting in differences in the descendants 
of this first organism. The less extreme school holds 
that (to nee Darwin's words) "animals have descended 
from at most only /our or five progenitors, and planta 
from an equal or lees number." 

In examining both of these positions, Lewes asks for 
a more thorough analysis of the facts than is given by 
either school. He held Darwin in affectionate rever- 
ence, and regarded his great work as indispensable, 
inasmuch as it gave the first adequate presentation of 
that aspect of organic development now known as Nat- 
ural Selection. Lewes shows, however, that the Darwin- 
ian theory accounts for only a part of the facts. Strik- 
ing as are the points of resemblance between plants 
and animals, the differences are irreconcilable with a 
theory of common descent from a single cell at a single 
point npon the earth's surface. Throughout all stages 
of its i»«t metamorphosis, the proportion of the prin- 

* Fhyncal BiuU of Mind, pp. loi to 125. 
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dpal oiguiic elent^to on Que earth's sorf ace has beei '• 
relatJTely constant. There is no reason to donbt, tba«- '■■ 
fore, that the beginningB of terrestrial life were bott 
widespread and multifarioas. The kinship of the inoi^ 
ganic and the organic is a fact quite as remarkable m 
that of the plant and the animal kingdoms. Svietj 
the erolution of solar and of stellar systems can accomt 
for Ihe changes which have taken place upon a siii^ 
planet, including all the phases of its inorganic, its (V- 
ganic and its social phenomena. If we view the fids 
from a sufficiently r^note point in the cosmos, then* 
fore, there will be no need of introdnciiig any myBta> ' 
ions beginning to terrestrial life, for it is manifestly • 
consequence of universal conditions. I 

"TTpon what principle," inquires Lewes, "are we to 
panse at the cell or protoplasm? If by a snccessii« 
elimination of differences we reduce all organisms to 
the cell, we must go tm and reduce the cell itself to 
the chemical elemoits out of which it was con- 
structed; end inasmuch aa these elements are lU 
common to the inorganic world, the only difEeroics 
being one of synthesis, we reach a result which is &f 
stultification of all classification, namely, the aeeer- 
tioo of a kinship which is universal." 

Passing from general to intellectual phenonMO^ j 
Lewes exposes the assumption so often made by initan 1 
<Hi mental physiology. Altiioug^ his ezplanatiom of ttdl.' j 
assumption is somewhat elaborate for so brief % fiviMI^' •_ 
it is nevertheless of sufficient importanoe to l 
the following reproduction : 

"The most abridged ezpressicn of the aeiion 6 
in the sensorium is, by common ccnuen^ osDf" 
nervous arc. Anatomists note that the motor I 
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issue from the anterior side of the spinal cord (that 
which in animals is the under side), and that the 
sensory nerves issue from the posterior side, (that 
which in animals is the upper side) . Like the cerebrum, 
the spinal cord is a double organ, but in the former 
the gray structure is mainly external, while in the 
spinal cord it is internal. In the development of the 
nervous system from the embryo, "the outermost layer 
of the germinal membrane of the embryo develops a 
groove, which deepens as its sides grow upward and 
finally close over and form a canal. Its foremost ex- 
tremity soon bulges into three well-marked enlarg- 
ments which are then called the primitive cerebral 
vesicles. The cavities of these vesicles, known as the 
Fore-brain, Middle-brain and Hind-brain are con- 
tinuous, and the continuity of the walls and cavities 
of these vesicles is never obliterated throughout the 
subsequent changes. This continuily is also traceable 
throughout the medulla spinalis.'' 

^Microscopic investigation reveals that underneath all 
the morphological changes the walls of the whole 
cerebrospinal axis are composed of similar elements on 
a similar plan. The conclusions which directly follow 
from the above are, first, that since the structure of the 
great axis is everywhere similar, the properties must be 
similar; secondly, that since there is structural con- 
iinuity, no one part can he called into activity without 
at the same time more or less exciting that of all the 
rest" 

When we consider the continuity of structure and 
function throughout the sensorium and the inevitablo 
dependence of all its constituent elements upon choin- 
ical and cosmical conditions, we begin to realize that 
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our feeliogs and thongfate form an InBeparable part of 
the rhythms ol nataie. There are thoae, however, vho 
feel degraded by the thou^t that they are an integral 
part of the economy of &e nniverse. They believe that 
their indiTidnalit^ is of a higher order than that of 
natnre. 

Lewes complains of the tendency to draw abaolsto 
' dividing lines between the various fnnctionB of the sen- 
I Borium. When a etimtilns ie applied to the skin it i> 
followed by a muscnlar movement or a glandular secift- 
tion accompanied by variooe degrees of conscioosnev. 
These familiar esperiences are interpreted by neorol- 
ogists as neura] processes. All the other processes are 
left ont of account. Even in the nenral process the 
organs are neglected for the sake of the nervous tissue, 
and the nervous tissue for the sake of the ncrre-cell. 

Whether it be a muscular movement, a glandular se- 
cretion, an emotion, or a thought, the neurologist rep- 
resents the activi^ of the sensoriiun about as to\- 
lows: "The nerve-cell is the supreme element the 
origin of the nerve-fibre, and the fountain of nerfe* 
force. The cells are connected one with anoQier bj 
means of iibres, and with musdes, ^ands, and ca i faeH 
also by means of fibres, which are merely c^nnels f 
the nerve-force. A stimulus at the surface is csrTiAd|u 
by a sensory fibre to a cell in ibe centre ; from that p 
it is carried by another fibre to another cell ; and f 
that by a third fibre to a muscle; a refiex action resuldi 
■ — ^thifl is the dementary nervoiu arc." The passage a 
an excitation, therefore, into the labyrinths at the e 
sorium and out again (until it emerges in action) J 
said to describe the nervous sm. 
Briefly stated the theory of ti» w- 
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one fibre passes into the spinal cord, and, that another 
passes ont of it, and that a movement is produced 
nsuallj preceded by a sensation and sometimes by a 
thonght." Bnt investigation proves that the continuity 
of the nerve-fibre^ from cell to cell, through the spinal 
cord^ which is supposed to separate the simpler re- 
flexes from consciousness, is purely imaginary. In 
other terms^ the path of energy in the sensorium is 
governed by the same laws of polarity or attraction as 
those that prevail in the inorganic world. Hence 
whether the action is that of the formation of a crystal 
in the mother liquid, or that of a frog after the brain 
has been removed, repelling the point of the scapel 
from one leg by pushing it away with the other, or that 
of a statesman endeavoring to solve some problem of 
government, the same order of structure acts and reacts 
with the same order of environment, the same poten- 
tialities are called into play. The efforts of the inor- 
ganic, of the organic and of the social worlds are, there- 
fore, distinguished ultimately only by the degrees of 
their complexity, degrees which can be expressed in 
terms of time and space. In short, physiologists, as 
well as neurologists, are beginning to perceive that it 
is impossible to isolate reflex action upon the one hand 
from sensibility and thought, and upon the other from 
inorganic nature. 

Assuming that consciousness has its seat in the brain, 
sensation in the base of the brain (the medulla ob- 
longata), and the simplest reflexes in the spinal cord, 
the manner in which sensations mingle with conscious- 
ness is explained as follows: The most widely ac- 
cepted theory is, that the wave of excitation must pass 
onward to the central convolutions of the brain, and 
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that Uiere, in the emtation of the ceUa, it first beconM 
■iMitifMi — oniBcioiiBneeB is fiist iroused. This tbamj 
regards conadonsDese and senaatioc ae cearl; identicd, 
and locates than both in the brain. In all these theories 
bowerer, sensation is made the middle term between the 
moot nncmudoas actioiu and tbongfat The theorisi 
difla only in the distance sapposed to intervene between 
the central conTolntions of the brain and the seat of 




The f oUoving diagram will illustrate that theocj 
whidi locates both sensation and oonsdoasneBs in pi» 
somably the same nential 
tract in the brain. "The 
Btimnliis wave from the 
sensitive surface S is car- 
ried to the spinal centre 
S 1, which may either 
■> transmit it directly to H 8) 
and thus reach the muscle M, or transmit indirect^ 
throT^ S 8, M 2, in the enbcerebral centre ; or, finally, 
it may pass npward through S 1, S 8, S 3, and down- 
ward through H 1, H 2, H 3. The reflex of S 1, U 8, a 
purely physical; that of S 1, 8 S, M 9, M 8, w p c ytlw- , 
physical, there being a sentient state accompanying thaf 
mechanical process; while that of S 1, S 2, S 3, T" 
M 2, H 3, is a refiex accompanied by consciousness. ' 
initial stage is a peripheral stimuIatioD. That is to s 
the impulse may originate in S 3, and pass tfaroogh 1 
H 2, M 3, or pass throng S 'i, M 2, M 3. This is 
an idea is said to originite a movement. Again: ' 
stimulus may be soma state of the e 
and pass from S 8, M 2, M 3 ."* 
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All the actions of the sensorium^ therefore^ are Reflex 
actions; and the degree of centralizaUan, or dependence 
upon the brain^ determines the degree of consdonsness 
accompanying them. If physiologists could only agree 
concerning the facts upon which they base their theory 
of the nervous arc, the path of the student would be 
greatiy facilitated. 

According to Van Deen, reflection takes place without 
VolUior^ but not without Sensation. Budge thinks that 
it takes place without Perception (Yorstellung). Mar- 
shall Hall and Muller divide actions into four distinct 
classes, the voluntary, the involuntary, the respiratory, 
and the purely reflex. The purely reflex actions he com- 
pares to an ordinary mechanism because they depend 
wholly upon excito-motor nerves. 

*1A, is needless nowadays," says Lewes, '^ point out 
that the existence of a distinct system of excito-motor 
nerves belongs to imaginary anatomy ; but it is not need- 
less to point out that the Imaginary Physiology founded 
on it still survives. ♦ ♦ ♦ We have already seen that what 
anatomy positively teaches is totally unlike the Reflex 
mechanism popularly imagined. The sensory nerve is 
not seen to enter the spinal cord at one point and pass 
over to a corresponding point of exit; it is seen to enter 
the gray substance, which is continuous throughout the 
spinal cord; it is there lost to view, its course being 
untraceable/'* 

It is safe to say, therefore, that, notwithstanding its 
incompleteness, Lewes has given the clearest view of 
mental phenomena thus far offered to the world. The 
conclusion to be drawn from his work is, that mind has 

•Physical Batie of Mind, pp. 480, 481. 
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a basis far wider and deeper than organic lif e^ or, in 
other terms^ that consciousness is the function of mii- 
versal conditions. 

The aim of Lewes was to identify mind and matter bj 
reducing thought and feeling to one principle. This 
aim was interfered with by his theory of an unknow- 
able which postulates an ultimate mystery. He then 
turned to the study of the functions and structures of 
the sensorium in the hope of explaining the physical 
basis of mind. In this undertaking he was successful. 
The identity of mind and matter is clearly indicated 
by his great dictum^ '^otor perceptions are condensed 
in intuitions and generalized in conceptions.*' 



i; 



CHAPTEBXVI 
Conclusion 

Science culminates in religion because divinity is 
always onr most advanced theory of knowledge. Those 
who reject religion for science lack a commanding view 
of nature, or of that divine harmony which explains all 
phenomena. Since this harmony is perceived through 
the emotions as well as by the reason, devotion and in- 
telligence must develop together. 

If science is less potent than religion as a moral 
teacher, it is because scientific principles are not as yet 
centralized. Religion teaches tdtimate principles not 
through demonstration, but through the tentative pro- 
cess of metaphor. Until we are able to evolve the true and 
the good from nature tlie only form these principles 
can assume is that of the will of an individual. While, 
therefore, science is slowly approaching an ultimate 
generalization, religious imagery is an invaluable guide. 

The greatest achievement of knowledge is ethics. 
Moral science will unite religion and government by co- 
ordinating natural and civil law. The underlying prin- 
ciple of ethics is Justice, an ultimate which can be 
defined only by correlating sociology and ontology, or 
by demonstrating that society is an evolution of nature. 

Justice is self-preservation, using the word self in 
its widest sense, which is species. Hence good and evil 
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are only other names for life and death. From the 
^int of view of mankind all virtnes are degrees of 
human life, all crimes are degrees of human deatL 

Beligion is the aspiration for a higher life directed 
to a supreme power, or otherwise expressed, it is the in- 
tuition of the order of nature. At the dawn of intelli- 
gence all the forces of nature are personified and wo^ 
shipped. To the undisciplined mind, the sphere of con- 
scious dominion is the universe, but as knowledge ad- 
vances personal authority becomes more and more re- 
stricted to the power exerdsed by the individual oTer 
himself. 

Fate is an empty word, because its meaning is unlim- 
ited. The sense of freedom of the will arises from our 
inability to realize all the causes of our actions. Voli- 
tion springs from the interaction of individual and en- 
vironment, and is therefore for the most part uncon- 
scious. If all things are determined, volition or human 
effort is a part of the determination. Our hopes and 
fears move with the universal economy. In the words 
of Marcus Aurelius, ^^f all things are purposeless, be 
not thou without a purpose/* The forces of evolution 
are making for righteousness, because destiny and duty 
are one. 

Organized religion has always been the surest guide 
for the masses. In its present stage of development, 
the church teaches principles through the worship of 
persons, or the idealization of character. Its power 
springs from its sublime purpose, which is to harmonise 
sympathy and intelligence, — ^the elements of righteous* 
ness. 
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The meafore of i&rtkn n^Mmt j for epfiKatioB if 
dicated by the needn of th« hnwinatMQ. TV pfnper 
of fiction, therefore, ip the «*nml problem of edncatioiL 
Thia great qnestion can h^ ^^Wf^ hy afirertaininif: whetiior 
the children of otir a^ ar^ ahip to form an idea of the 
order of natnre. If rhildrpn os^n formnlate eren tent*- 
tiiely this highest of conrhpptiona, th#7 can emnlate the 
aublimeat of exampl^f) withont the aid of ffuperatitioB. 
That is to say, there Ir no ne^d for dpreit. The imagory 
necessary for their development may he employed con- 
sciously. 

Care shonld be taken by religions teachers to afoid 
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gtiimilating the imaginatioii at the expense of tmtiiy 
for in the end divergence of fact and fancy engenders 
insincerity. Every ordained teacher can find in his 
faith enough that is tme to secure and angment Ids 
influence, as well as to strengthen his ability. 

If formal creeds no longer inspire ns» it is becanse 
they have ceased to represent nature. Theology has 
always been the best explanation of the universe that 
the church could offer. What we need is a readjust- 
ment of spiritual teadiing to the advance of knowledge. 
This most important of reforms will be achieved when 
our poets and artists, as well as our men of science, con- 
tribute, as of old, to the ceremonies of religion, for 
genius alone can guide us to the true and to the good 
through the beautifuL 

At the dawn of science, religion, which is only 
another name for the chief coincidence of feeling and 
thought, was an inseparable part of the study of nature, 
because it was impossible to discern universal order 
without emotion. Specialization has separated the 
forces of instinct and reason; but they will unite again 
in the evolution of knowledge. 
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